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JUST THE CLOSET 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Entirely automatic 
Flushes every time 
There’s no forgetting 
and no hand operation is 
required 


URTHERMORE, the YQGER, Number 

Ten is practically trouble-proof, with noth- 
ing to wear out. Any adjustment required can be 
made in a couple of minutes. Re-washering is a 
simple matter. 


Everything possible has been done to make this 
the best seat-action closet in the world. All wear- 
ing parts are high grade bronze. Castings are 
heavy brass. Bowl is fine grade of china, finished 
in a flawless glaze. The valve is attached to the 
bowl in such a way that it will never come loose 
or leak. 


Every plumber knows the WQGER, Number 
Ten. He will tell you of its quality and give youa 
folder describing it completely, or write us direct. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Above:- Wedging out 
huge blocks of slate for 
‘Pyramid’ Black- 
boards. 












Don’t be 


with “Just 


HERE is nothing as good as a natural prod- 

uct when quality is important, and when 

blackboards are purchased, quality is cer- 
tainly the first consideration. 


The solid, fine texture of a “Pyramid” natural 
slate blackboard has always béen first choice, 
for its permanency, ideal writing surface, and 
superiority cannot be denied. 


The secret of its unanimous endorsement does 
not lie just on the surface for a natural slate board 















misguided 
as good”! 


is the same all the way thru. That’s why they 
give centuries of service. There is no fear of 
warping or cracking from water or heat. There 
is no surface to wear off that will give annoyance 
and result in replacement. When they are in- 
stalled they are there to stay. For your own good 
and for the betterment of your school, write 
today for two interesting and carefully edited 
books, giving drawings, specifications and in- 
formation on blackboards and a story of the 
quarrying of slate. 


Ratura ral Slate hiackboard Co 


eu ROBINSON AVENUE, PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Auditorium View And Exterior Of Kibler High School, 
Tonawanda, N.Y. Fully Equipped With Johnson Heat @ 
Humidity Control. Edw.B.Green & Sons, Buffalo, Arch. 


WHEN you specify Johnson Heat And 
Humidity Control you include Johnson 
SERVICE — guaranteed assurance of to- 
tal reliability and perfect results perma- 


installed apparatus as long as it exists. It 
embraces the benefits and advantages 
which are derived from The Johnson 
System, and which the foregoing strict 


SU eee eee 


nently. The word service = = supervision assures ..... 


“I wish to thank you for the = . 
courteous, prompt treatment = efhcient performance of 


applies to the installation _ whichyou ave our recent request — the apparatus after instal- 
for service. The entire matter 


of Johnson Heat And : was handled to our satisfaction. : lation is made and the 


idi = Our relationswith your firmhave = “fs 
Humidity Control by no dass been ahetlutels sanieiee | gratifying results secured. 


tory. Your system has given us 
A No. 1 service.” ; 


Lacronse Vooatidth 3B Coleman, Direwter, — JOHNSON SERVICE CO., 
et MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
includes the company’s regular in- ESTABLISHED IN 1885. BRANCHES IN pS. a 


ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. . . . . 


_ JOHNSON HEAT é HUMIDITY CONTROL]. 


THE ALL METAL SYSTEM. THE DUAL THERMOSTAT 
THE ALL PERFECT GRAD- NIGHT & DAY CONTROL 
UATED OPERATION OF 7 ee eee ee « FUEL SAVING 
VALVES AND DAMPERS. 25 TO 40 PER CENT 


obs : 
In this companys name = 


OO yer eee to . 
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one other than Johnson 
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Service Company engi- : 


neers and mechanics. It 





spection and attentive interest in the 
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KEWANEE 
| Water GARBAGE 
Heating BURNERS 


The By-Pass (a distinctive Kewanee re 

feature) prevents the garbage from Every building must have hot water, 
smothering the fire—the flames circu- e 

lating thru it end around the gesbege and the most economical method of 
a ae eee getting it is by using rubbish and 


garbage as part of the necessary fuel. 

















Here is a real Kewanee Product — 
solidly built of steel, riveted. A water- 
heating garbage burner as strong and 
dependable as Kewanee Boilers. 


Three types—fourteen 
sizes to heat from 200 to 
2600 gallons per hour 


Catalog 75 gives details 


KEWANEE BQ@ILER CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in 40 Principal Cities 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATER HEATERS 
TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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Engineer’s Specification for Interior Daylight Illumination 
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with or without 
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PRESSED LENSRIB WIRE GLAZED IN SKY-LIGHT AND CEILING. 
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A diffusing wire glass 
for sky-lights, ceiling 
and side walls, 
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. Hardoncourt, Eng. 


It is quite possible to increase the daylight illumination from your sky-lights, ceilings, and other sash, 50 to 100 per 
cent as measured in foot candles by using the Lensrib pattern. A shadowless light even is possible by the use of suffi- 
cient glass area. Such calculations are based upon the following factors: 


No loss from reflected light. 

Gets the vertical light. 

Highest possible transmission. 
Maximum diffusion or re-directed light 
passing through. 

No glare. 

Self-cleaning surface, perfect cleana- 
bility. 

Heat dispersion. 

Fracture resistance. 

Conceals the light spots from reflectors. 


HOW TO SPECIFY: All sky-lights, side walls, 
plans and specifications, which product is made 
this glass shall be glazed with lenses on the ext 






oi 
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LENSRIB WIRE GLASS 





ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF 
REDIRECTED LIGHT BY 
PRESSED LENS GLASS. 


Further details and information supplied upon request. 


MANUFACTURERS GLASS CO. 


CHICAGO 
National Bank Bldg. 


Stocked by leading jobbers everywhere. — Factory, Sergeant, Pa. 


These essentials are not matched by any 
other glass because the structure of Lensrib 
was designed to function covering features 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8,9, by expert laboratory 
skill for the express purpose of increasing 
daylight illumination. Successfully used in 
many schools, laboratory buildings, science 
halls, libraries, classrooms, high grade in- 
dustrial plants, gymnasiums, etc. Especially 
adapted to ceilings in art galleries. Conceals 
light spots from reflectors. We guarantee or 
money refunded. 


ceilings, and other openings, are to be glazed with Lensrib Wire Glass as shown on 
by the Manufacturers Glass Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois; 
erior and ribs underneath, so that any condensation may be drained by the rib channels. 





NEW YORK CITY 
551 Fifth Avenue. 


co i} 
Paks il 
Greet 


© 1929 MFRS. GLASS CO. LENSRIB GLASS 
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n The tremendous waste of 
heat which would occur 
in utilizing Vesuvius to 


SS boil a kettle of water 
illustrates the heat losses 

ig 
resulting from insuffi- 

S. cient heating surface in 


a boiler. The Pacific de- 
sign puts the maximum 
of heating surface in di- 
rect contact with the 
maximum of fire area. 
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tea kettle 

1 over 





. 

Ve SUVLUS A tea kettle over Vesuvius is an appropriate symbol for unscientific 
ratios between direct heating surface and boiler grate area. A pan 
of water only half covering a gas flame is another. Lack of sufficient 
heating surface means fuel thrown away. 

Engineering authorities, in stating the correct ratio as 30 to 40 
square feet of heating surface per square foot of grate area were 
not actuated by whim. They tested and tested again to find the point 
of highest efficiency in boiler heat transmission. And it is at this 
point that the heating surface in the Pacific is fixed. 

Likewise, ratios between direct and indirect heating surfaces are 
standard in Pacific design and construction. The engineer, the 
architect, the builder are guaranteed in the Pacific a heating effi- 
ciency as high as cold mathematics and expert brains can make it. 

Correctly balanced heating surfaces form one of the reasons for 
Pacific’s dominance in the heating industry. Others are its large 
combustion space, positive circulation, and its rugged welded con- 
struction, the latter being Pacific’s own contribution to the heating 
industry. 


Write or wire for literature on the type of installation required 
for your next job. A Pacific will fit it. 


AIUUIUUUVOUNEOUUEUGUOAVOUAEOAOUOOUUASEUUEUOSEOGEUGSOGEAGUAUO AU AUUAAUGUAUE RTO 


CIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOTLERS 


AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 


IULUUUUUUUOUOUUVUUUOCUOUUUGUOUAUUAEUAUOLUUUUUOEUAYOOOGUUAEOAUALOUOUUOOUUUUN) gUUUOUGEUGE CUE UCUUOEU AGATA 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 58 Cities 


Division of the United States Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Von Duprin 
Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B2605-B2609 
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Sturdiness and reliabil- 
ity are not particularly 
interesting virtues ~~ but 
they are indispensable in 


time of emergency. 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


lnadianapolis, Ind. 
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Pennsylvania R. R. Office Building. 
(Shown directly below). Architect: 
Penn. R. R. Architect; General 
Contractors: Irwin & Leighton. 


Chancellor Hall (below). Phil- 
adelphia’s new giant apartment. 
Architect: Arthur W. Hall; 
Contractor: F. V. Warren Co. 
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Administration Building (above). One of 
the many buildings of the Philadelphia 
General Hospital equipped with Columbia 
Window Shades and Rollers. Architect: 
Philip H. Johnson; General Contractor: 
Kober Construction Co. 


kee Res yO Rapes 


SERB RARRS 


BRRETRERER 






Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo (below). 
Arch.: Hoffman-Henon Co., Coxtractor: 
McCloskey Co. Photo © Aero Service Corp. 


» 
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Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (at the left) 
Architect: Horace 
Trumbauer; Gen- 
eral Contracior: 
Doyle & Company. 











PuimaApeEcpuia’s O. K. 


In every window in sight—Co/umbia Window Shades. 


Yet the six or seven thousand window shades installed 
in the outstanding buildings shown above actually repre- 
sent only a small fraction of Co/umbia’s Philadelphia 
total. In scores of important hotels, hospitals, schools 
and public buildings—in hundreds of private homes— 


City Center Building. Architects: Rouse these long-wearing good-looking window shades are ren- 
& Goldstein of New York; General ‘ : ‘ ; 
Contractors: Irwin & Leighton of Phila, dering quiet, efficient service. 


And this statement holds good of practically any large 
city in the country. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firrn Avenue, New York 





Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Detroit Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis 
New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis 
Send for your copy of Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle 


“Window Shades” 


A » pe . 
as a re —_"meeammweeamwewenen ee 
: ie This interesting book tells all about win- o 
” dow shades, window shade rollers, roller 
os brackets, and approved methods of hang- 
ing window shades and suggests the 
most suitable type of shade for each kind of building. It 


also contains the useful “Standard Specification for Win- 
dow Shades.” For your copy mail the coupon to The GUARANTEED 
Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


POOTNG as Wivewiaas esasevaceesaeeews Mawes WagNeawes WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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The GREATEST ARCHITECTS say 


“For minimum upkeep cost use 


Copper, BRASS and BRONZE” 


From the greatest architects in the country come unqualified endorse- 
ments of Copper, Brass and Bronze. Wherever maximum service at 
minimum upkeep cost is desired, the use of these rust-proof metals is 
recommended. For the construction and equipment of school buildings 


they are, by long odds, the logical materials to use. 


*‘When one considers how very 
little more Copper and Brass 
now costs, it seems very foolish 
economy to gamble with the 
rust troubles that so often oc- 
cur when corrodible metals are 


” font 


Designer of the Bush Building 
New York 


“Even when Copper and Brass 
were very much more expen- 
sive than they are today, we rec- 
ommended them to our clients 
as proving a real economy in 
the long run.” 


iti DO 


Designers of the Industrial Trust 
Building, Providence, R. I. 


“Copper and Brass are accepted 
as practically standard equip- 
ment in all buildings where 
permanency is a primary re- 
quisite.” 


Son. Aint 


Designers of the New York Times 
Office Building 


“The use of Copper, Brass and 
Bronze in buildings today is 
getting more and morecommon 
and we feel that in the near fu- 
ture they will entirely supplant 
the ferrous metals wherevet cor- 
rosion is to be contended with.” 


o Flom g AG 


Designer of Allerton Houses in 
New York and Chicago 


“We favor the use of Copper, 
Brass and Bronze materials 
wherever possible, because ex- 
perience has shown that ulti- 
mately they prove to be the most 
economical.” 


Designer of Library Building, 
University of Washington 


“Although they cost a little 
more in the beginning, Copper, 
Brass and Bronze invariably 
prove areal economy in the long 


Nationally known school architect and 
designer of the Continental Life Insurance 
Company Building in St. Louis 


“There is no question that 
where permanency is the para- 
mount consideration, Copper, 
Brass and Bronze materials be- 
come essential.” 


ui 


Famous designer of churches 
throughout the country 


April, 1929 


“—iron may last ten years and 
may give out in three years; 
Copper and Brass ought to last 
as long as the building.” 


Designers of the new Wall and 
Hanover Building, New York 


“When one considers the years 
of rust-free service that Copper 
and Brass give, their slightly 
higher initial cost seems a very 
small item indeed.” 


AE of the Lincoln Building, now 


being erected in New York 


“There are no repairs of a build- 
ing more annoying or more 
costly than those that are ne- 
cessitated by rusting metals.” 


UW bra 


Designer of the Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 


“We have used and are using 
a great deal of Copper, Brass 
and Bronze in our work, there- 
by avoiding deterioration and 
making our buildings as nearly 
permanent as possible.” 


bg Bering Le 


Designers of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company Building 


QU Building Service Department will be glad to work with 
you on all problems pertaining to the uses and proper 
application of Copper, Brass or Bronze in school construction. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Midwestern Office Canadian Office 


Pacific Coast Office 


Landreth Building, St. Louis, Mo. 67 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. Architects Building, Los Angeles, Cal, 


COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE~— The World’s Most Useful Metals 
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On the Midway 


Boiler ste ae 
KRepairs 
Pinminated 


$1596 Fuel Saved ceo SY: 
in Four Months | 


June 30, 1928 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., 
Joliet, Ill. 


The results obtained from the two Boilers purchased from you 
recently are very gratifying. 











We have something that we can depend upon. We were continually 
repairing the four sectional Boilers formerly used - putting 
in new sections or welding them. It was seldom that the four 
were in working order at the same time. The repairs on them 
amounted to from $500 to $1,200 a year. But what seemed worse 
was the fear of breaking down at each cold snap, and a gang of 
steam-fitters working all night at double time. Now we have 
assurance of steam and there are no repairs. 









During the first four months - January, February, March and 
April - we saved with the Heggie-Simplex Boilers 228 tons of 
coal. In the same period of the previous year with the other 
boilers we burned 599 tons of coal, With Heggie-Simplex Boilers 


we used only 371 tons - a saving of 228 tons at $7.00 a ton or 
$1,596.00. 











Yours very truly, 


CM Pan adet_ 


Treasurer, 











The same reliable and eco- 
i oe nomical boiler performance 
r : 








s a ° ee 7 ° * V Msg 
mises aot | Aa Li is available for your build- a, 
= . ing. Take advantage of af 
PLAISANCE HOTEL, CHICAGO Heggie-Simplex savings as 
Heated by Heggie-Simplex Smokeless Boilers now. For latest catalog write 2: 4380 
Architect: Robt. S. De Golyer & Co., Chicago ‘ ‘ i" Pag 
Heating Contractor: Suburban Heating Co., Berwyn, Ill. Heggie-Simplex Boiler Com- ee 
pany, Joliet, Illinois. Sry 
e e . ° . e an , 
Representatives in principal cities Rees 
—telephone and address listed Bea 
under ‘‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers.”’ si 


HEGGIE-‘SIMPLEX 


STEER HEATING BOILERS 











pet etna. 
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THE STUDENTS 
AT THIS OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 





Recently Completed COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL 
South Orange-Maplewood School District 
GUILBERT & BETELLE, Archts. 


Maplewood, New Jersey 


Not only has the Columbia High School a 
fine swimming pool but it is equipped with a 
modern recirculating system and W&T Chlo- 
rine Control Apparatus. Every drop of the 
swimming pool water is chlorinated—and the 
water in the pool will be as pure as drinking 
water. 





Hundreds of school pools throughout North 
America are equipped with W&T Chlorine 
Control Apparatus. 


At the recent convention of the American 
Public Health Association in Cincinnati, reso- 
lutions were adopted calling upon health work- 
ers everywhere to promote swimming pool san- 
itation in accordance with the Joint Report of 
the Public Health Engineering Section and the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. 


ce 


That report states: the addition of 
chlorine . by the use of proper apparatus 
is... the most satisfactory method of swim- 
ming pool disinfection.” 


Competent engineers are available at each 
of our offices to discuss swimming pool sanita- 
tion with those interested. 


Write for Technical Publication No. 41 


Sp-l-a 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ,+ NEW JERSEY 


Mew YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG 


DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





INDIANAPOLIS 
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Get Our Advice 


About Your School 


Repairs 





” 


It is free and given willingly 


OW that vacation time is near, you are con- 
sidering what attention yourschool building 
needs. Let Sonneborn help you! 


For many years Sonneborn engineers have studied 
how to preserve school buildings; what materials 
to use; how to apply them as economically as pos- 
sible. We save your time, save money and assure 
satisfactory results. When you deal with 
Sonneborn you deal with experts of long ex- 
perience in school building upkeep. 


A Sonneborn representative will call in response 
to the coupon below. He will not be concerned 
about the size of your repairs, for we are as much 
interested in small jobs as in large ones. If you de- 
cide to use our products, we will welcome your 


April, 1929 


order, but you will be under no obligation. 


Send the coupon and have a representative call who 
understands school upkeep. He will give you sound 
counsel on the sensible, economical thing to do. 


SOME SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


that renew your building on a lasting basis 


LAPIDOLITH concrete floor hardener will 
make your concrete floors permanently 
wearproof and dustproof. No more un- 
healthy dust. No more depreciation. 


LIGNOPHOL preservative floor dressing 
will keep your wood floors from splinter- 
ing, rotting or drying out. This treatment 
lasts for years. 


CEMCOAT is a special paint that stays 
white after other paints turn yellow. Can 
be applied to plaster, concrete, brick or 
wood. Used for hallways, auditoriums, etc. 


SONOTINT is a special, flat, washable, 
wall finish for classrooms. Easy on eyes. 
Has no lustre. No poisonous ingredients. 
Dirt wipes off without marring finish. 


Pail coupon for representative to call 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
Without incurring any obligation, I 


would like to talk with your represen- 
tative about school building renovation. 


New York 
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A Style for Every Need ....... 
Each with Extra-Heavy Bowl... . 
The Simple Madden Valve. .... 
And Clow Sure-Scouring Action 


HERE are more than 48 styles and sizes of 
Clow Madden Automatics. No other closet 
approaches them for completeness. 


All Clow Madden Automatics carry the extra heavy 
Adamantose bowl—weighing as high as60 pounds—far 
heavier and stronger than the average. Moreover, 
this twice-fired Adamantose ware absorbs no stains, 
shows no cracks or checks. 


The heart of any closet is the valve. The Madden 


Valve has no weights or contraptions. It can’t forget 
to flush. When the seat is down the closed top tank 
fills—when the seat raises with the user—the Mad- 
den Valve lets loose a cleansing flood of water. 


And, because of the well-designed bowl interior, 
every part from rim to trap receives an equally 
high pressure flush. 


Clow Madden Automatics guard health, guard costs, 
as no other closet can. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 










Contidence! 


We all like to flash our colors when we 
know we're right. It’s natural. Then, 
you'll see our point. We know that Bay 
West Towels are the finest towels you 
can buy tor school use. So we want to 
prove that we’re right by having you try 
them in your own washroom. We'll fur- 
nish the towels free. Mail the coupon. 


Dubltowls are the fastest- 
drying paper towels in 
existence. Served 2 sheets 
at once. Twice the usual 
number per case. 





Singltowls, served one 


sheet at a time, give you 
_ (BAY). a high-grade service at 
aa == low cost 
— -_~ ol. 
—WEST — 
— mee 


on BAY WEST PAPER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 





Kraft Paper Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a De Luxe Dispensing Cabinet and sev- 
eral packages of Bay West All-Kraft Towels, both types, for free 
trial. (Carrying charges prepaid. No obligation involved.) 
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Satisfy Thirst 
Sanitarily 


VW Bear ER Rundle-Spence 
drinking fountains are installed, 
the thirst of all is satisfied sanitarily. 
It’s bound to be, because lips cannot 
touch the R-S nozzle—the slight 
slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. 


Let us give you complete informa- 
tion covering R-S Sanitary Drinking 
fountains, besides our line of Bath 
and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


woe & 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


51- Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


April, 1929 
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WELLSVILLE, NEW YORK 
Architects, Tooker & Marsu, New York City 
his is the first school building in which Tooker & Marsh 
used Rubberstone Flooring. As a result of the satisfaction 


given, we have since received contracts for 17 additional . ‘ f 
schools designed by Tooker & Marsh, 


WELLSVILLE HiGH SCHOOL 





What will the 10-year Cost be? | 


Judging flooring only by its installation cost is often a near-sighted 
economy. If repairs or replacements are frequent, the true cost 
will mount considerably. 

Check the durability of the material, the permanency of installa- 
tion methods, its performance record in other schools. Calculate 
the probable 10-year cost! 

If you will do this, you will certainly specify RUBBERSTONE. In 
addition to low installation cost, no other flooring can show so 
convincing a record of service rendered in schools. 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION One Madison Avenue, New York | 
Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States ’ 








Asphalt Tile Hlooring 


~ Built like a Highway — for Wear 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 





RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams S treet 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 


Educational Buildings 













ae 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 






| 
ARCHITECTS | 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET | 














é 





F. E. BERGER  R. L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, | 


——_——_— 











HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 








Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


4 W. Seventh Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Cc. M. GARLAND J. A. SCRIBBINS 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS ~ ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 










“MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect | 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. im KEOKUK, IOWA 
A 


| 
8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
| Building, 6th and Main | 








| Betram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 


GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN | 
| 207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





| 
| 73 S. LA SALLE ST. 


FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


| 
AURORA, ILL. | 
a 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION | 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





EDWARDS & GREEN, INC. 


ARCHITECTS 






School Specialists 





548 Federal St., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
| SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, . Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
| Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 












[ 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
| ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 

| Inventors of the “HOLMES” System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 


112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LANSING, MICH. 








HOUCK & SMENNER 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 

REGISTERED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 

School Specialists 

ILLINOIS LICENSE 1. S.A, 









HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


ARCHITECTS 


| 11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 










WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engincering Service Rendered 
Board of Education Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





ARTHUR H. KIENAPPEL 


ARCHITECT 


445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





J. EDWIN KOPF & DEERY 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Architectural, Engineering, Equipment, and 
Consulting Service Rendered. 







Indiana Pythian Building 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 











LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 











> 













Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph_C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1.A. 


a 
Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 


Edwin Roozen 
Archie N.Schaeffer, A.I.A. 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 
Successors to A. L. Pillsbury Architect 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Registered Architect 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 








MARR & HOLMAN 


ARCHITECTS 


ae 











Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 


701-703 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 








McGARRY & McGARRY 


ARCHITECTS 


241 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Fducation City of Rockford, III. 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schcols 


198 Jefferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 








IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 


F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. M. Am Soc. C.E. 


| ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.IL.A. 


| POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 
| 180 North Michigan Avenue, 








H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 


& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 








C. Godfrey Poggi 


CHICAGO, II. 


| STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


| Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 
















Registered Architect and Engineer 


| CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
| 


School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building 


| HENRY H. TURNER if 


Evansville, Ind. 







Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 

ee 





Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 


Structural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 
and Power Engineering 








MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 


We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


| Times Dispatch Building 








KARL D. NORRIS 


ARCHITECT 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


| MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
a EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
1 


60 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


| CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 
| BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
Richmond, Va. 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, 


J. BINFORD WALFORD 





Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 


N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 











H. J. VAN RYN,A.I.A. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I1.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE WIS. 











S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 








WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 



















Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


| 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 


We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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A beautiful 
bridge... 


at culvert 
cost 





BRIDGE often presents a difficult problem in the develop- 


ment of school grounds. If usual methods of construction 
are followed the cost is likely to prove prohibitive. Many schools 
have found Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe in even the largest 
diameters, a safe alternative to the hazardous open bridge. Head- 
walls provide opportunity for developing any desired architec- 
rural effect. Engineers’ recommendations gladly given on request. 
Write now for a copy of the Bulletin H-31. 
No obligation. 


Armco Culverts and drains are manufac- 
tured from the Armco Ingot Iron of The 
American Rolling Mill Company and al- 
ways bear its brand. 





ARMCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 


corrugated 


PIPE 


© A.C.M.A.—1929 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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tilating machine, for drawing fresh air directly 
from out-of-doors—cleaning it—warming it to a 


comfortable temperature— 
and silently delivering it in 
such a manner that there is 
an agreeable air motion— 
but without drafts. 

Today, thanks to the Uni- 
vent, the principle of unit 
ventilation is nationally rec- 
ognized. Naturally, many 
manufacturers are seeking to 
supply the market the Uni- 
vent has created. But mark 
this. The results brought 
by Univent Ventilation are 











UNIVENT 


VENTILATION | 
often imitated 


but never 
duplicated 


HE Univent, itself, is a complete individual ven- 












due to exclusive features of the Univent itself. 
They may be imitated but cannot be duplicated in 
other unit ventilators. Where the health, energy and 








mental efficiency of our chil- 
dren is at stake, ventilation 
should be purchased on 
proven results. To realize the 
epochal results of the Uni- 
vent system, one need only 
refer to School Executives, 
Architects and Engineers 
everywhere who endorse it 
as the best, simplest and 
most economical. 





VENTILATION 





Write for our book 
“Univent Ventilation No. 29” 





Univent and Glass make the difference 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION + Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 





BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON, D.C. SAGINAW 

NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON DETROIT 

UTICA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


Sales and Service 


DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 





BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
ATLANTA DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY VANCCUVER 
DALLAS SPOKANE TORONTO 

OMAHA PORTLAND WINNIPEG, MAN. 
EMPORIA 
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Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 


icLeONN 
ae 


TOR 


i YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 


structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 


tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability aad per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING *« CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION -: 





TTATI\ /EX 
i | | . ff | 
UNI\V/E) 


(resoe ) oaand 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 
Invisible 
RADIATOR 


4 .. . Supersedes all 
( previous radiators, 
ue Ladiator cabinets 


“ig or enclosures. Oc- 
ol cupies no room 
space and makes 


possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hifet 


HEA TER 
Itoperatesat steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 

Industrial Buildings. 








Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
Operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA EMPORIA PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY W ASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


DENVER 
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FRANK S. PARKER, ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
280 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


ee 
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PON the unexcelled performance record ; : 
of Titusville Boilers, their remarkable ; — 
fuel economy and .n-ir high heating ee | 
efficiency hinges the sound judgment of many 4 4 5 t 
careful architects and builders. a Py i 
Note, for example, these Tico equipped Y ’ y i 
New York City buildings. They combine j # 
beautiful architectural exteriors with warm i s t 
and comfortable interiors—for Tico Boilers ‘ i 
are designed with ample heating capacity to ee ' i 4 
meet the sudden fluctuations of winter’s cold- a“.” i iG if 
est temperatures. We rt Sa Fl s 
Why not incorporate the particular ad- 41 qo. j 
vantages of Tico Boilers in your next building? : ms vb 4 i 
Aa 

oe SAT 

The Titusville Iron Works Co. al #7 er 
Titusville, Penna. ar i i! i 
ae BR lied P| 
Sales Offices: New York—152 W. 42nd St.; : a ae 2) . Ft a 
St. Louis, Mo.—401-2 Bank of Commerce Bldg.; 4 bet i ae z 
Washington, D. C.—626 Woodward Bldg.; Detroit, Ps * a rh i 
Mich.—204 Owen Bldg.; Buffalo, N. Y.—Marine a 4 i ea, i 
Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Ill—-111 W. Monroe St.; er fe" s 4 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Farmers Bank Bldg.; Charlotte, Z 
N. C.—705 Realty Bldg.; Los Angeles, Calif.— ‘i 

940 Maple Avenue. 

“Printing Arts Center” "| Fuller-Luce Building-“Lincoln Service” 
Four 250 HP Tico Boilers Two T-115 Tico Boilers i 
ae tee Se ee es coe 7 i ee Meee oo ie : q 


























No. 321A—Quartered Oak 


The Most Dependable | 
Line of Tables 


When we attempt to sell you a Samson table we | 
know that we are offering you that particular table 
from a line which will most dependably serve your | 
needs. We have taken years to perfect our various | 
designs and methods of construction. Exclusive 
Samson features in every table of our line will serve 
to identify the thousands in service in schools 


throughout the country. 


As another means of iden- 
tification be sure to look for 
this trade mark. It is your 
guarantee of Quality and 
Workmanship. 





Built to Endure 


That is the first and main qualification of every 
Samson table 





that it gives a lengthy lifetime of 
To this end we have devoted our efforts. 
Only the most select materials are used; skilled 
workmen are employed; and the most modern 
manufacturing facilities enable us to give you these 
tables at a moderate price. 


service. 


However, beauty has not been forgotten in the 
construction of Samson Tables. It goes hand in 
hand with durability. The design and finish of 
every table is such that after years of service you 
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GUNN 


LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 

life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 





No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 





— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 








can look through your offices and proudly say, 
! 


“I’m glad I specified 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 








Samson Tables 


Our catalog illustrates the entire line. 
Get your copy by writing. 





11 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 





Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Nappanee Indiana 





iI Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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Stee] Adjustable 
Pedestal Desk 
and Chair 






MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify “American” 





pos tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A.S. C. built. A crafts- 


manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 










Tubular Steel 
Combination 








tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 







that school men have made necessary 

. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 







CAdjustable 
niversal 










«Adjustable 


wn AB 


your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 





“The Factory is in Michigan, 








But the Service is Local to you.” 


* hmerican Seati ng Company 


1030 Lytton Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


et 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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Angle Steel 





View showing ANGLE STEEL Stools in use in one of the 
leading school laboratories of the country 


A Substantial Investment in 
Permanence, Economy and Durability! 


CHOOL needs are carefully and specifically provided 

for in ANGLE STEEL Stools, Chairs and other useful 
equipment for the laboratory, classroom, cafeteria and 
technical department. 


The hand-riveted construction of angle steel guarantees 
the utmost in trouble-free service. The highly-finished 
hardwood seats are comfortable and attractive. 


Repair and maintenance costs are 
virtually unknown wherever AN- 
GLE STEEL Equipment is used. 


—__—_—. 


No. 1750 Tablet Arm Chair—Arm size 1214” ° ony, 
wide io 27” long. Seat of hardwood, saddle Write for new 112 page Catalog [ 
type, 14%” x 14%” and %” thick. Three- 





piece steel back. Seat height 18”, 17” and There are hundreds of useful, 

16” from floor. Top of arm 26%”, 25%” . I d 7 I 

and 24%”, respectively, from floor. Ex- 

ceedingly durable, widely useful and very practica and economica No. 100 Stool—Mahogany or oak seat, 131%” 
economical for classroom, cafeteria or e in size. Heights: 18”, 20”, 22”, 24”, 26” and 
lunchroom. Withstands the hardest kind of items to choose from. 27”. Heavy angle steel legs, strong cross 
usage and an almost unbelievable amount braces. This is a dependable, all-purpose and 
of strain. Comfortable, attractive and long- extremely useful stool. Steel parts olive green 
lived. Also furnished with book rack. enamel finished. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 


PLAINWELL - MICHIGAN 


BUFFALO ST. LOUIS CHICAGO RICHMOND, VA. 
Lothrop Angle Steel 


Sullivan, McKeegan Co. E. A. Holscher Co., Rauipment Co., Donald P. Boyer, 
27 E. Swan St. Arcade Bldg. 325 W. Madison St. 2804 Du Pont Circle. 
NEW a pond . HOUSTON, TEXAS ae ae 
Angle Steel Stool Sales Co., Bickley Bros. Co. Frank Ellis, 


98 Park Place. 1530 Elm St. 
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Auditorium, Stamford High School 


Tablet Arm Chair 
No. 702. Adjustable; 
easily movable for 
Lroup instruction. 
With or without 
book compartment. 


HEN new school furniture is needed, thoughts 

turn to Kundtz equipment, because it zs the 

wise choice. Many school executives today are 
choosing Kundtz Eclipse furniture for their schools —and 
logically. They recognize in it the qualities of beauty and 
utility, cleverly combined. 


Kundtz desks and chairs have simplicity of line—easy to 
clean. ‘They are carefully designed to give comfort and cor- 
rect posture. Your eyes welcome the harmony of brown 
maple tops and the olive green of the Kundtz Crystal Finish. * 
This finish possesses equally the advantages of beauty and 
unsurpassed durability. 


The Stamford High School, one of the largest in Connecticut, 
is one of many with a complete installation by The Theodor 
Kundtz Company. Kundtz Eclipse opera chairs match the 
graceful simplicity of the auditorium. Pupils and adults ap- 


‘Kundtz, furniture 


“Throughout 


_..a wise choice 











Classroom, Stamford High School, Stamford, 
Connecticut. Knappe & Morris, Architects 


preciate these restful chairs during long auditorium sessions. 


Likewise in the classroom, Kundtz equipment plays its part. 
‘The tablet arm chair, pictured above, is an important item 
of the Stamford installation. The latest design in tablet arm 
chairs—adjustable to fit the student, movable to fit the 
occasion. It can be furnished with or without book com- 
partment. And of course the Kundtz Crystal Finish of metal 
parts makes it proof against the rigors of classroom wear. 


x « + * 


‘To give you the essential qualities of beauty, comfort, and 
durability in school equipment is always the Kundtz aim. 
If you have not already done so, you will find it worth 
while now to investigate Kundtz School and Auditorium 
furniture. Write for descriptive literature. The ‘Theodor 
Kundtz Company, Cleveland, Ohio (Division of the 
White Sewing Machine Corporation). 


[tan unusual enamel finish with crystalline sheen. Remains a) 
c . ° mx 
OT tnperviens to the roughest usage. Write for sample panel. 


CHURCH AND 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


“Nhe i undtz Company 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland 


Ohio, USA. 
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CHAIRS - DESKS - FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Left—The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining 
wood and iron. 


Right — lIheater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. 
North Manchester Indiana 





TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDY 

RIGID 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ECONOMICAL 
COMFORTABLE 
ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
BALANCED 

VIKING NO. 500 QUIET VIKING NO. 1000 


FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE . " 
AND ONE-HALF INCHES LOW PRICED FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 


A REQUEST FROM YOU WILL BRING COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
THE VIKING ALL STEEL INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIRS. 





One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs, since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steel and fiber MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA. ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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eachers Anow the Strain of 
"fast our 


It’s the last hour of the school day that brings the greatest nerve 
strain. It is then that tired, uncomfortable, restless children pay 
less attention to studies—get into trouble and cause teachers most 
worry. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and nervous strain 
on the part of teachers, by equipping with National Seats of Com- 
fort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Relieves “Last Hour Strain’’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, pupils 
sit squarely in their seats. The back is supported when writing — 
working space is more than doubled —no turning to rest arm while 
writing — eliminates facing light and uncomfortable positions that bring 
on “last hour uneasiness.’ When writing the arm is supported, resulting 
in better penmanship. National Desks are shaped to conform hygienically 
to the human figure — they encourage correct posture — insure greatest 
comfort —less fatigue —less eye strain —better grades in last period 
classes and less worry and nervous strain on the instructor. 


Use this 10 Point Test when 
Choosing School Desks 
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No. 181. New Na- 
tional Pedestal Desk. 
A favorite where fixed 
seating is required. 











1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, together with our 
own exhaustive research and experiments, have resulted in equipment noticeably 
superior from the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for Our New Catalog 
If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want our latest catalogue on 
School Desks. All types of school chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will 
send our catalog free and prepaid on request. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


No. 31. New National 
Chair-Desk. Equipped 
with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm. 
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A typical installation of Uhl steel tables and chairs in the cafeteria of the 
Broadway Junior High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Cafeteria Chairs and 
Tables That 


Outlast 
the Years! 


ERE is lasting value in cafeteria furniture! Tables 

that stay rigid and firm—chairs that are break- 
proof—each piece a sturdy, durable product that will 
serve through years of hard usage. 
UHL Steel Tables and Chairs have every requisite for 
comfort, cleanliness and strength. ‘he chairs are fash- 
ioned to support the back and shoulders fully and 
easy and to hold the body in the approved position. 
The tables are of the correct height for comfort and 
provide plenty of leg room and clearance for knees and 
thighs. Table tops are of solid oak or 
birch, which cleans easily and always 
presents a sanitary appearance. Steel 
parts are finished in a choice of fine 
enamels. 


Steel Frames Make 
Them Lasting 


UHL steel construction is the key to 
the long wear of this fine cafeteria 
equipment. Cold rolled steel 
forms the legs and frames of 
both tables and chairs and 
when this is welded and braced 
the UHL way it defies the 
hardest abuse of school service. 


Mail the Coupon for the UHL Catalog 
The coupon will bring you the facts about this better 
equipment, as well as a full description of UHL Steel 
Stools for laboratory use and UHL Postur-Chairs 
for instructors. Mail — 
it today. “] 

| The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., | 

THE TOLEDO | 2098 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Send your catalog of school 
METAL | oe AE el mo. ond other | 
FURNITURE CO products for school use. 
2098 Hastings St., | 
Toledo, Ohio. | 
| 
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Preventing Epidemics 
From a hygienic and a sanitary standpoint, 
the ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE furnishes an 
example of modern schoolroom improvement 
that leading educators have been quick to 


adopt. These tables are portable, can be moved 
about as desired. There is no lodging place for dirt 
and dust. Every inch of space underneath the tables 
can be scrubbed with soap and water if desired. The 
tables themselves can be cleaned from top to bottom 
quickly and easily. Everything about an Elgin equipped 
schoolroom can be kept spotlessly clean in a fraction 
of the time required where old stationary desks are 
used. In the prevention of epidemics, ELGINS are 
most beneficial. 


Elgins are endorsed by the foremost educators 
the country over. 


Send now for free booklet, “Seating Efficiency,” 5 
for first and second grades. ; 

7 

RINEHIMER Bros. Mec Ca. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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DEPT. ESTABLISHED 
OF SCHOOL SINCE 1857 
FURNITU “TE 


SCHOOL TABL 
Folding Chairs| | 


of steel built to last 
10 years or more and will 











A comfortable seat and back set 
at just the right angle. 


Legs so placed that the chair is 
difficult to tip over, yet when 
folded stacks flat and compact. 


Built by a manufacturer of metal 
furniture for over 30 years in 
large quantities that permit a 
very low price. 


Also Manufacturers of: 


Indestructible steel stools for 
every school purpose — adjust- 
able and non-adjustable—tablet 
arm chairs— movable desks — 
folding chairs—guest chairs— 
teachers chairs—cafeteria chairs 
cafeteria tables and miscellane- 
ous chairs and tables. 


Seat may be 
upholstered, slat, 


veneer or saddle Samples for free trial sent 
shaped metal. on request. 
OUR ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
G 


AND PRICES. 1130 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Indestructo Sani-Steel 


Desks and Chairs 





STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either plywood or 
solid at same price. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of standard rec- 
tangular pattern with flush top inkwell. 
Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, and has 
an adjustable leveling device. Wood parts 
are of hard maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) Seven plywood 
top, for 20c additional. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @. $4.90. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 


Above is an illustration of the Columbia 
Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. Back slats 
are of quartered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. Price of 
each $4.25; with perforated shelf $.25 extra. 






COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 lbs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 


TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 





A NEW MEMBER OF THE INDESTRUCTO 
FAMILY 


—a steel tube indestructible frame, with plywood, 
form-fitting seat and back. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This.desk may be had with two drawers at 
$13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with five drawers 
at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is 
finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of 


five-ply built up quartered oak, finished dark 
golden. 





No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


May be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafeteria, 
or the Library. Oak seat and quartered oak back 
are finished dark golden or brown. Has an olive 
brown steel frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 





THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. 

No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders. .$0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... 20 





Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 lbs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
and 1 













No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 

Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 56 in. 
UN, WIiaw.a 6.0.6050600-6045860 060K saseceueueees $30.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights 


Illinois 












The Silent Giant 
Champion of them all. 
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HERE’S THE EVIDENCE 
An extreme case from Alabama 


“You may be interested in knowing that after 
several years of service we are highly pleased 
with the Silent Giant Desk. Our School Build- 
ing was flooded with water during the Sep- 
tember storm of 1926, and we thought the 
desks were ruined, but after drying them off, 
we found them to be in perfect condition. 
They look as good as new today and not a 
single defect has shown up in the entire lot.” 


An Achievement 
20 Years 


Satisfactory Service 
in the Classrooms of America 


Since 1908 
The Silent Giant 


has stood every test 
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STACKS FLAT FOR CONVENIENT STORAGE 


STAN'DARD 


WONT| |TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed 
throughout our years of expe- 
rience as Folding Chair manu- 
facturers have been incorpo- 
rated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and 
will nobly stand up under se- 
vere use. 





That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 
advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 
be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 
appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 
though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 
pactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive 
styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its 
purpose nobly whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. 








No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above 
is the pride of the Standard 
Line. It is very comfortable, 
strong, neat in appearance and 
folds very compact. The most 
critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest 
requirements, 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 





1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U. S. A. 


MAA 
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They Cure 


Make old and new chairs rigid, last- 
ing units. Eliminate permanently 
repair expense. Save time, labor 
and trouble. i 
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T : rf They Prevent 


When purchasing chairs consider 
the advantage of this ingenious de- 
vice. New chairs are permanently 
new when equipped 
with Wittliff braces. 


Braced from the Testing a brace will 
convince. Use the | 
outside, a patented ae ‘i 
Trial Order” blank 
feature guaranteeing 


permanent stability. oo tee compe a 
write for quotations. 


FOR ALL TYPES OF CHAIRS ! 


THE WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. | 
2810 SUPERIOR AVENUE : : : CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





— EE SS 


“TRIAL ORDER” 


you can purchase your chairs 
with Wittliff Braces if you 
buy them from 


i 
1 
1 
! 
l 
| 

Please send a brace suitable for | 

| with no charge or obligation. t 
THE l 
TELL CITY CHAIR CO., : 
| 
| 
| 
] 


TELL CITY, INDIANA. 
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RAISED 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
CRESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 
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INKWELLS THAT LAST ! 


UNDREDS more school 
boards every year are 
standardizing on U. S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 





3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak. 


4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 


5. Has it any special 
advantages? 
Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


406-20 8. W. oth STREET 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Assembly Seating 


The features of No. 251 are so distinctly 
favorable in its type as to make it a class by 
itself. Its continuous back, serpentined to 
comfortable curves, covers the necessity of 
reinforced glued tenons or dowels. The 
wood parts of the folding seat are dadoed 
to steel arm supports — avoiding a glued 
framed-up construction. The seat is fric- 
tioned to prevent noise and does not hit 
the back when folded. The shape and 
thickness of the legs overcome splitting or 
When folded, 


these chairs stand alone with the feet on 


chattering over the floor. 


the floor. They are sturdy, comfortable 


and good-looking chairs. 


New Jersey School Furniture Co, 
(Manufacturers) 


Trenton, N. J. 
Established 
August 1870 


Incorporated 
March 1886 





AwONAL 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 















are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY-- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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Steel Folding Chairs 











Specially Adapted 
| for 


School Purposes 


Frames furnished in any color 

finish. Seats are of wood or uphol- 

stered in imitation leather in 
various colors. 








WARK -BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


We manufacture tables of all 
descriptions for public usage 


Office tables, Patented Folding tables and Dining tables 
made in sizes desired. Cafeteria tables furnished with 
Rubber, Linoleum, Formica, Vitrolite or Wood tops. 


Algoma Wood Products Co. 


Factory at Algoma, Wis. 


Wm. H. Wark, Sales Agent 
1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 























Collegiate 
Chair k 










Combination 
Adjustable Desk 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 


For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- = 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS | 


Dealers ~ Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open | 






Everfast 


Pedestal Desk 











New Rochelle Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Standard of Safety 
in Woodworking Equipment 
for Schools 


Practical school instruction benefits by the same 
exclusive features which have won universal ac- 
ceptance for Wallace Portable Machines in business 
and industry. Thousands of them are used in uni- 
versities, public and private schools. 


FREE TRIAL. Send for catalog. We'll let you try 
any Wallace Machine, cost free, without obligation. 
If not convinced, send it back, charges collect. Get 
all the details of the trial offer. We'll put you on 
our mailing list for the Solar-Wallace Plan Service 
for Instructors, including illustrated job sheets that 
you can use as regular assignments. Write today. 


"J.D. WALLACE @® COMPANY 


152 S. California Ave., Chicago, II. 





2814-2842 West 26th St., 

















Sanford 
Model X 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, IIl. 







Chicago 
Pedestal Desk 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


LATEBESTO 


SOLID BLACK CLEAR THROUGH 


The Permanent Blackboard 





eee 
SS 


Slatebestos, the finest composition blackboard made, is as hard as rock and a dark slate color through 
and through. Its surface is non-reflecting, dense, uniformly velvet-smooth and takes either chalk or crayons, 
making a clean white mark which is easily erased. Slatebestos is as durable as slate, less subject to 
breakage, more fire resistant, costs less, is easily installed and improves with age. It is guaranteed to 
outlast your building. 

The complete Beckley-Cardy line includes all school 
supplies and equipment. Our 128 page catalog gives’ 
complete information. 
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SIMPLEX 


Perfected Bulletin Board 


and 
Tack Strips 


Disfigured walls, marred blackboards, and 
unsightly mouldings are a thing of the past 
when you install SIMPLEX —the Perfected 
Cork Bulletin and Tack Board. In addition to 
encouraging the display of drawings, pictures, 
specimens of work and other exhibits, SIM- 
PLEX saves the cost of many a refinishing job. 


Not ordinary pressed cork but the highest 
quality composition bulletin board which ad- 
mits pins and thumbtacks easily, holds them 
securely, and which seals itself immediately after 
they are removed. Boards are % inch thick, 
cemented to a heavy burlap backing, and are 
available in 12 and 18 inch widths, any length, 
furnished cut to fit spaces. 
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SLATOPLATE 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY SLATEROCK 


BLACKBOARDS 
Manufacturers Blackboards and Bulletin Boards 


Are Also 
17 E. 23rd ST. CHICAGO BECKLEY-CARDY 


PRODUCTS 
ox SC COS 








There are no accidents 
and consequent injury 
when the 
IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 
is used. 


A sample tells why — 
send the coupon. 





Clarin Mfg. Co., 2446 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 
and seat as checked. 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- 
cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the 


(1) Brown (walnut) (] Battleship Gray [] Wood Seat 
most delicate floor covering. 


- 
| 
| 
| 

1) Maroon (mahogany) [] Olive Green [] Leatherette Seat | 
| 
| 
| 

oil 


We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating Pumps are furnished in capacities ranging from 4 to 400 g.p.m. of water and 3 to 171 cu. ft. 


per min. of air. For serving 2,500 to 300,000 sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation. 


eeps up to mark 
without “coaching” 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE 
VACUUM HEATING PUMPS... 
CONDENSATION PUMPS. . . COM- 
PRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS 
FOR AIR AND GASES . . . STAND- 
ARD AND SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMPS ... MARINE PUMPS... 
SEWAGE EJECTORS .. . SUMP 
PUMPS .. . FLAT BOX PUMPS 


HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS. 





THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 


Jennings Pu 


A Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump goes to school well 
prepared to give a good account of itself. Care and pre- 
cision in manufacture—design and construction that are 
correct in every detail combine to make it a conscientious 
worker that needs no extra attention to keep it up to 


mark. 


Removing all air and condensation from return lines 
and radiators, the Jennings Pump permits the heating 
system to function with efficiency. Operating costs are 
lowered—noticeable fuel economies result because, with 
the vacuum in the system kept constant, the boiler gen- 
erates steam at a lower temperature. Instant heat is 
available for every radiator. Proper, healthful class- 


room temperatures are assured at all times. Write for 
Bulletin 85. 





11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH IV CONN. .. 
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OVER FIFTY 
of the principal schools 
m 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


are now equipped with 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SERVICE 








Joel Chandler Harris School Boys High School Girls High School 
G. Lloyd Preacher & Co., Archts. Robert & Co., Archt. Edwards & Sayward, Archts. 


A wonderful testimonial of the continuous confidence which ‘Standard’ equipment inspires among school 
officials and architects. Repeat orders prove satisfaction beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


List of Installations 


Boys’ High School Pryor St. School 
Commercial High School Georgia Ave. School Ragsdale School 

Girls’ High School J. M. Goldsmith School Slaton School 

Tech High School J. B. Gordon School F. L. Stanton School 
Daniel C. O'Keefe School Grant Park School Whitefoord School 
Hoke Smith School J. C. Harris School Williams St. School 
Thomson School Haygood State School B. T. Washington School 
Geo. W. Adair School Highland School Bell St. School 
Calhoun School Home Park School W.H. Crogman School 
Capitol View School S. M. Inman School Dimmock St. School 
Crew St. School Jas. L. Key School D. T. Howard School 
Davis St. School Kirkwood School E. P. Johnson School 
East Lake School Lee St. School Rockdale School 
Edgewood School Luckie St. School E. A. Ware School 
English Ave. McLendon School Yonge St. School 

Fair St. School Milton Ave. School Morningside School 
Formwalt School Moreland School South Blvd. School 
Forrest Ave. School Ormewood School Peeples St. School 


‘“Standard’’ now manufactures and installs practically all low tension electrical equipment needed in the modern 
school. 

Make sure that “Standard” is specified and installed in your next building and gain the many advantages 
which “Standard” alone offers. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC sIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
The Standard Electric Time Co. of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 


204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta 50 Church Street, New York City 
2 East Redwood St., Baltimore 83 South High St., Columbus 1612 Market St., Philadelphia 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
10 High St., Boston 562 Penn Street, Denver 65-1st Street, Portland, Ore. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit 690 Market St., San Francisco 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

} 1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle 

1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 110 S. Cedar St. Spokane 


COMING! 


You will be surprised and delighted with the details of the wonderful new 
“Standard” automatic resetting system. Announcement in the May Issue. 


oe eee ncn “STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” ee eee 
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The Third Degree 


By One Who Holds It 


Once upon «a time—no, that’s not right; it’s 
been a thousand times upon a time—there lived 
an individual who had the notion that initials 
after his namie were as essential to a place in the 
sun as were those before his name. But let’s do 
like all great writers and deviate from the point 
of the story for the sake of intriguing the reader 
into a false idea of its real merits. 

There are degrees and degrees. They have them 
at the poles, a manifestation of which is a sea of 
ice. They have them at the equator, where the 
same fields of ice would disappear as fast as a roll 
ot greenbacks in a New York night club. Rubber 
has a degree of elasticity not common to metals. 
There are degrees with which political parties 
adhere to their platform; such degrees run be- 
low zero, so to speak. The writer has a higher 
degree of interest in writing this article than the 
reader will have in reading it. But on with the 
story. 

There was a time in the annals of college 
training when it was deemed both expedient and 
necessary for the college graduate to seek em- 
ployment after graduation. Nowadays, it appears 
that the advised procedure is for him to travel a 
year or two, or enter upon graduate studies to 
round out an apparently deficient undergradu- 
ate education. 

In conformity with the conventionality of the 
older days, the writer began to seek a position 
shortly after he had been granted a diploma sig- 
nifying that he could attach B.A. to his name. 
Strange as it then seemed, none of his written 
applications brough the anticipated response in- 
dieating that such-and-such an institution had 
an opening for a highly trained college graduate 
such as the writer appeared to be. After much 
letter writing it became apparent that personal 
application would have to be resorted to. Well, 
those were days when dads and mothers were 
more concerned with getting their son or daugh- 
ter a place of employment than they were with 
having such child on their expense account for 
several years to come. So the writer, accom- 
panied by his mother and father, set out to the 
nearby city to tell the superintendent of schools 
of that place that nobody’s son was better quali- 
fied to occupy a position in that city’s school 
system than the rising son in question. 

Everything went extremely well up to the time 
of the interview. It was not difficult to locate the 
ottice of the school executive. It was not hard to 
persuade the custodian to let mother and dad 
sit out on the front steps while son climbed the 
stairs—with lighter heart than he descended 
them—to the place of interview. It was quite 
easy to present the office lady with a neatly en- 
graved card with the name George Percival 
Sickles, A. B., on its face. It really ought to be 
interposed here that the lady sank into her chair 
with a sigh, which act was interpreted at the 
time to mean that she was relieved to know that 
at last the right applicant had presented himself 
for a position they had been trying to fill. 

After what seemed an endless delay occasioned 
by several candidates’ intruding their presence 
into the situation and demanding the time of the 
superintendent, the office lady handed the 
writer's card to that august individual in the 
swivel chair. He stifled a yelp which was also 
interpreted to mean that at last he had found the 
right man for the job, and motioned for the 
writer to enter the inner circle. 

The applicant entered with a light tread, a 
light heart, and—in all honesty—a light head. 

“T see your name is Mr. Sickles,” grunted his 
majesty, without removing his eyes from the 
eard.. 

“Yes sir; George Percival Sickles, A.B.” the 
‘andidate eagerly returned. 

That brought the head of the executive up 
with a snap. “Well, well, Percival, that’s fine,” 





he blurted out. “Go on with the rest of the alpha- 
bet and I'll see how well you know your A, B, 
C’s.” 

“QO, you don’t understand,” said the candidate, 
“those indicate the degree I have earned at col- 
lege, sir, and show how well trained I am for the 
position.” 

“My young man, vour act of putting them on 
this card and attempting to substitute them for 
ability and training, indicates how little you 
know!” sareastically enjoined the superintend- 
ent. 

“See here,” he continued, “nine tenths of the 
candidates who apply for positions here have 
their A.B. degree. That’s just one little formality 
necessary for eligibility to a position in this 
school system. But it doesn’t mean anything. It 
is not a qualification. What we are seeking is the 
individual who is qualified for the job, not by 
attaching some letters on to his name, but by the 
individuality which attaches to the initials in 
front of his name. I don’t eare much about Mr. 
Sickles, A.B., but what ean George Sickles do?” 

The interview had no great interest for the 
candidate from that point on. He made a hasty 
exit. In the words of the poet, “he went like one 
that hath been stunned and is of sense forlorn.” 
It should be added that “a sadder and a wiser 
man he rose the morrow morn.” Although the 
blow was almost the one that killed father—and 
mother too, for that matter—the effect was salu- 
tary. No cards were afterwards carried. It also 
became firmly rooted in the writer’s mind that he 
must be able to convince his prospective em- 
ployer that he could do a real job of teaching a 
definite class of children in a definite subject. 
Those were the days when Latin was slipping a 
little, and male teachers were turning steadily 
to science and so-called practical subjects. But 
Latin was still taught in the high schools and 
needed teachers. The teacher who could make 
sum, es, est and rosa, rosae, rosae, rosam, rosa 
look and sound like the titles and printed con- 
versation of a good movie picture, or could imbue 
the bust of great Julius Caesar with heroic life 
applicable to modern youth’s ambitions, was able 
to obtain and hold a position in the best of high 
schools. 








Upon this qualification the writer staked his 
fortune—and won. Yes; he got a job teaching 
first-year Latin, algebra, general science, Eng- 
lish, and civics all in the same school. It seemed 
that a degree was one of the vague items of 
equipment necessary to get the position, but the 
proof that he could teach Latin got the candidate 
the job. It ought to be stated that the superin- 
tendent did not know a Latin idiom from a 
chemical formula, so it was easy to persuade him 
that the writer could really teach Latin. 


And so the first degree had been earned, flaunt- 
ed, and finally thrown aside except as a matter 
of record capable of being invoked in case of 
necessity. 

But ambition settles on little as well as great 
heads. It was not long until the writer, looking 
ahead into the more fertile fields of the princi- 
palship and a superintendency, decided that 
such positions were easily obtainable upon the 
acquisition of the master’s degree. How slowly 
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some people learn! But he trudged along—sum- 
mer schools, evening classes at the nearby uni- 
versity, absentia courses, ad infinitum. Others 
who have suecumbed to the same evil spirit wil] 
readily understand the felony. But it came, that 
second degree, and along with it the privilege of 
wearing the cap with the white tassel. But in its 
hidden parts there lurked disappointment. The 
old job was no longer good enough. A vacancy in 
the superintendency of a small rural high school 
provided the bait to lure the writer away from 
a sure thing to one quite intangible. 

Mr. George Sickles, A.M., took a long shot at 
the position. 

The board of education of the school in ques- 
tion was not composed of highly educated people, 
but none the less of keen, hard-headed, common- 
sense folks who cared more about results than 
promises, The conference began with the usual 
formalities and then veered around to specific 
qualifications of the candidate. Beginning with 
his educational equipment, the writer told of 
having his A.B. degree and his A.M. and then 
drifted off into his teaching experience. Before 
long, one board member who had been studying 
the written application of the candidate to the 
neglect of listening to the verbal report asked: 
“What association is this A.M. you speak about 
here? Some lodge vou belong to?” 

“No, Mr. Blank; that is another degree from 
the university, meaning Master of Arts and rep- 
resents a great deal of training for a position of 
this kind. No man is really qualified to be a 
superintendent unless he has the Master’s de- 
gree,” explained the candidate. 

“Well, that’s strange,” observed the board 
member. “The man who is just stepping out of 
this position didn’t have this here Master’s de 
gree so far as we know, and he was a whirlwind 
of a superintendent. Look where he’s going from 
here! To a job three times as big! I don’t quite 
see that it is so necessary. Of course, we don’t 
want a man without a college education, but 
seems to me we are looking for a man who ean 
show us he ean deliver the goods P. D. Q., regard- 
Jess of whether he has the A.M. degree or not. 


Your candidate sensed that he had stepped on 
the brake when he intended to step on the gas. 
Again he had fastened false hopes on the mere 
acquisition of a degree, leaving in the back- 
ground the very equipment that might have ear- 
ried the battle to victory. Suffice it to say that 
he thereafter sought a position where the Mas- 
ter’s degree was a requisite for the position, but 
wisely centered attention on his ability to do the 
job. 

The story is progressing. Why should the 
reader be bored with further details? He knows 
what the next act will bring out. 


In order to shift to college work, the writer felt 
that the sure and glorious way was by means of 
the Ph.D. “Yea, verily,” thought he, “the man 
with a Ph.D. has naught to do but push back 
the eager employers as they rush to grab him for 
a high-salaried, dignified, and permanent posi- 
tion!” 

How poor are they who have not faith; but 
“faith without works is dead.” The third degree 
is not different from the others. What to do with 
it when once acquired is the perplexing question. 
The writer has finally learned his lesson. He has 
not sought a position on the strength of the de- 
gree, but principally on the training for the job 
that the earning of the degree has given. The 
degree may be a necessary formality to the 
acquisition of a certain kind of educational posi- 
tion. In other words, it is a good ticket to the 
beach. But one can’t learn to swim on it. To do 
any swimming the individual has to get into the 
water and do some hard kicking and pulling. 
The ticket won’t support one ounce of his weight. 
The ability to keep from drowning depends no 
more on the ticket than does the ability to do the 
job in education depend upon the Ph.D. 
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school Business Administration-I 


Geo. F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Proper Perspective 


‘The business administration of a public-school 
system in its relation to the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of school buildings prop- 
erly may be considered under the following head- 
ings: 

1. General statement with reference to a 
proper perspective of the superintendept’s 
responsibility. 
Selection of site (location of building). 
3. Educational specifications. 
Architectural design, plans, and specifica- 
tions. 
Portables. 
Building construction. 
Mechanical equipment. 
Educational equipment. 

9. Landscaping. 

10. Building construction supervision. 
11. Insurance. 
12. Janitorial-engineering service. 
13. Supplies. 
14. Textbooks. 
15. Rehabilitation of school buildings. 
16. Analysis of costs. 

The above headings list in their logical order 
the procedures which attend the production of a 
schoolhouse, from the selection of a site to the 
occupancy, maintenance, and administration of 
the building. 

Before a schoolhouse can be built a site must 
be selected (2)! and purchased. Sites should be 
selected in accordance with a predetermined edu- 
cational program set up by the superintendent 
and approved by the board. The order in which 
the sites are utilized will be determined by the 
growth of the school population and the edu- 
cational requirements. When a site is to be 
built upon, the next step is for the superin- 
tendent to prepare the educational specifications 
(3) for the building. This is done with the co- 
operation of the assistant superitendents and to 
conform to the curriculum adopted by the board. 

The edueational specifications having been 
prepared, approved, and adopted by the board, an 
architeet is selected who, with the superintend- 
ent, prepares the architectural design, plans, and 
specitications (4) for the building. These plans 
may involve either a permanent or a temporary 
portable (5) building. 
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The Selection of the Design and Materials 

An important part of the architectural studies 
as related to a new building is the selection of 
the design and materials which shall enter into 
the construction of the building. The next step 
is, therefore, a diagnosis of the elements of build- 
ing construction (6). 

Following the preparation of the building 
plans, and in a large measure coincident there- 
with, is the preparation of the plans and specifi- 
eations for the mechanical equipment (7) and 
the educational equipment (8) which go into the 
building, and the landscaping (9) which sur- 
rounds it, as the building cannot be operated 
without the mechanical equipment nor can mod- 
ern instruction be given in it without the educa- 
tional equipment, nor should the aesthetic value 
of a vast investment by the community be vio- 
lated by neglecting to provide a properly Jand- 
scaped setting for the building. 

When this stage is reached, the board’s ap- 
proval of all plans and specifications should be 
secured. Bids are then called for. 


After the bids are received and the contracts 
awarded, the construction of the building begins, 
and from then on the most rigid building-con- 
struction supervision (10) should be observed. 
From a material standpoint, this stage of the 
procedures is vastly more important than has 
been heretofore or now is generally recognized. 
Examples are numerous of well-prepared build- 
ing plans and specifications being practically 


Figures in ( ) refer to the headings with corre- 
sponding numbers. 


This paper is the first of an important series 
to be presented in the SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL by an outstanding business superintendent 
of a large city school system, Minneapolis. The 
business management of the Minneapolis schools 
has for many years attracted the attention of edu- 
cators and school boards because of the interest- 
ing manner in which the planning and erection 
of buildings, the purchase of supplies, the ac- 
counting, the management of school buildings, 
etc., has been dovetailed into the educational pro- 
gram. The Minneapolis schools have been an 
outstanding example at the same time of effi- 
ciency and economy in the best sense of these 
terms. School-board officials will find in these 
papers the results of mature thought, of a keen 
appreciation of the underlying principles, and of 
long and successful experience.—The Editor. 


nullified by gross inferior construction due to 
lack of proper supervision. 

The building completed, it should be insured 
(11). 

The next step is to provide janitorial-engineer- 
ing service (12) for its care and operation. 

The building erected, equipped, and serviced, 
it follows that supplies (13) and textbooks (14) 
should be furnished for use by the teachers and 
pupils. The building is then ready for occupancy 
as an educational institution. 

The building in full operation and use, there 
is at once introduced the problem of mainte- 
nance, often referred to as building repair and 
improvement, or rehabilitation (15). This com- 
pletes the progressive steps to be followed from 
the time the new schoolhouse is conceived to its 
completion, operation, occupancy, and mainte- 
nance, 

The orderly procedure outlined can be car- 
ried out consistently only when each step is prop- 
erly correlated with all other steps and with the 
fundamental objective of public education; 
namely, the effective, efficient, and economical 
education of the youth of the nation. The respon- 
sibility for this education falls primarily upon 
the superintendent, who should not be handi- 
capped by a subdivision of authority. A proper 
perspective regarding the superintendent’s re- 
sponsibility is, therefore, quite essential. 

Not many years ago, when a school building 
was needed, the common practice was for the 
school board, or the superintendent, or the school 
building committee to select an architect and 
tell him to prepare the plans for a schoolhouse of 
a stated number of rooms or to accommodate a 
stated number of pupils. This was often the ex- 
tent of the specifications which the architect 
received, In many instances the architect select- 
ed was totally unfamiliar with schoolhouse de- 
sign; perhaps had never before designed or built 
a schoolhouse. Sometimes it happened that the 
superintendent himself became the architect. 
This is still true in some locations even in this 
age and day. The building produced under this 
procedure was often startling. Yet, the feat was 
not impossible before the days of fire-resisting 
construction and sanitary equipment. During 
this period the question of economy in school- 
house design, construction, and equipment was 
a secondary consideration. 

After the schoolhouse was built, the superin- 
tendent not only acted as superintendent of in- 
struction, but he was also the principal and filled 
many other positions involving secretarial du- 
ties, the selection and purchasing of supplies, 
and the responsibility for the operation and 
maintenance of the plant. If the system was a 
large one, these several duties were sometimes 
assigned to other officials who, in time, were 
made entirely independent of the superintend- 
ent, resulting, finally, in the creation of the dual 
organization, or educational versus business ad- 
ministration. As for standards for heating, ven- 
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*tilation, lighting, and sanitation, there were 
none, 

Then came the second period, or that of the 
specialists in schoolhouse architecture; men who 
made a worth-while study of schoolhouse design 
and construction, and to whom the educational 
world is immeasurably indebted. 

These men with their engineers made exhaus- 
tive and extremely valuable studies of the school- 
housing problems in many cities, involving many 
types of school administration and widely 
divergent curricula. Surveys were made to estab- 
lish relationships between educational activities 
and needed floor space, the ultimate outcome of 
which was the Candle of Efficiency.2 Mechanical 
and physical data were worked out which result- 
ed in the establishment of state and city rules, 
regulations, laws and ordinances prescribing 
minimum lighting requirements, types of con- 
struction, ventilation regulations, and a vast 
amount of data which have since become quite 
generally standardized. 

The ideas of these experts were carried from 
one part of the United States to another; and 
during this period the architects and engineers 
practically ran the public schools insofar as 
schoolhouse designing, planning, and equipping 
were concerned, and the superintendents as- 
sumed subordinate positions. The pendulum had 
swung to the other extreme of the are. School- 
liouses were designed and constructed almost 
without any consideration at all being given the 
superintendent, and in many instances without 
regard to cost, elaborateness, or size and number 
of rooms contained in the buildings erected. 
Time and time again a schoolhouse was handed 
over to the superintendent with the admonition 
“oo ahead and run it”—a building which he had 
had no part whatever in planning, designing, or 
equipping. In many instances the superintendent 
did not even have an opportunity to express his 
opinion as to the activities which were to be 
carried on in the building when it was com- 
pleted. Nor has this procedure yet disappeared 
in many localities. 

I'urthermore, the separation became more and 
nore pronounced between the superintendent 
and the person’ to whom the responsibility of 
operation and maintaining the school plant was 
delegated. This was especially true in those local- 
ities where the positions of secretary, business 
manager, and others of equivalent rank were 
elective or appointive, or whose tenure of office 
was politically controlled. 

Whether it was the general financial extrava- 
gance and high cost of the schoolhouses which 
were designed and constructed during this sec- 
ond period of development, or a recognition on 
the part of the superintendents of their waning 
responsibility and that they were playing second 
fiddles in the educational orchestra, or whether 
it was an educational awakening on the part of 
the citizenry, or a reawakening of the ancestral 
spirit of thrift augmented, perhaps, by the 
economic experiences of the Great War, or what- 
ever the cause, by the year 1915 the pendulum 
began to swing back again insofar as the instruc- 
tional activities in connection with the educa- 
tional work of the schools were concerned. Su- 
perintendents began to seek better training and 
a better knowledge of the requirements of their 
profession. School boards began to recognize that 
they were the legislative bodies and that the 
superintendents were to be left to administer the 
educational functions of the school system. 


The Dual Position of the Superintendent 
At first the search for a way out was confined 


to the instructional program. But as time passed, 
both educators and laymen began to recognize 


2Report of Committee on Standardization of School- 
house Planning and Construction, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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that the superintendent of a school system holds 
a dual position which in industry is more often 
designated by the title of general manager. He 
is not only responsible for the instructional 
phases of education but, also, for the physical 
surroundings in which the youth of the nation 
are being educated. It gradually became fixed in 
consciousness that the principle of direct respon- 
sibility should be applied to the school business 
as it is to industry, namely, ‘that the person 
responsible for the quality of the product and its 
cost should also be made responsible for the ecom- 
plete organization and machinery through the 
quality and cost of the product are determined. 

It is inconceivable that any large industrial 
plant could maintain a successful organization 
if the sales manager, or the factory superintend- 
ent, or the purchasing agent were independent 
of the general manager. Nor is it conceivable 
that the general manager of any large, successful 
industrial plant would interfere with the sales 
manager, or factory superintendent, or purchas- 
ing agent while carrying out his policies. This 
does not mean that the subordinates to the gen- 
eral manager are not allowed a wide range of in- 
dependent action in using their own initiative 
and individuality to refine and better the gen- 
eral manager's fundamental policies. There are 
many instances, however, where there has been 
interference resulting in confusion and failure. 
The way out of such a situation is simple. The 
principle of related responsibility should not be 
changed, but the subordinates who will not carry 
out the general manager’s policies should be 
changed and replaced with others who will. Or, 
if the general manager is at fault, then the direc- 
tors should replace him with a competent official. 

As applied to a school system, no matter 
whether it is operated and organized as a one- 
man system, or as a dual system, or as a multiple 
system, there will be no notable success and no 
concerted, harmonious activity unless there is a 
close, friendly cooperation and noninterference 
on the part of all concerned. Many instances may 
be cited where local school administrators indi- 
vidually are exceptionally competent men. In 
the absence of a definitely outlined organization 
defining the line of responsibility, each one is 
striving to see who can be the greater. Suspicion 
is rampant. In the absence of teamwork the 
wonderful executive and administrative ability 
of the individuals is completely nullified and the 
whole system is a failure. 

Men prominent in school affairs were fully 
aware that only a few superintendents had suffi- 
cient and broad enough training to warrant them 
assuming the dual responsibility connected with 
both the instructional and business sides of pub- 
lic-school administration. So they proceeded to 
set up the machinery which would enable super- 
intendents who so desire to acquire this training. 
Hence the extension classes for school superin- 
tendents and others at the various colleges and 
universities. 

As the superintendent began to be recognized 
in his dual role, we find the architect and the 
superintendeut sitting together and discussing 
and selecting designs and elevations pertinent to 
architectural beauty, grace and design; working 
out the problems of space allocation and eco- 
nomic floor planning for the kind, size, and rela- 
tionship of rooms needed and their utilitarian 
arrangement; examining construction features 
and studying and comparing costs and subse- 
quent maintenance charges; judging building 
materials with respect to their practicality and 
longevity; selecting efficient mechanical and 
educational equipment on the basis of low orig- 
inal cost, present economic value and future 
cost of maintenance; and considering many 
other details. 


We also find the business superintendent, the 
auditor, the purchasing agent, and others acting 
less independently but conferring and coope- 
rating with the superintendent in the fulfilling 
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of an educational program set up by him, and 
with the board of education at all times exer- 
cising its unquestioned right and prerogative 
to legislate and pass upon the superintendent’s 
program, approve the curriculum, designate the 
amount of money to be spent, approve building 
plans and specifications, and decide all funda- 
mental procedure. 


The Superintendent the Guiding Hand in 
School Instruction 

Hence we witness the third period wherein the 
superintendent is being acknowledged as the 
central and guiding factor in determining not 
only what the curriculum shall be, but in de- 
ciding what kind of a building shall be built, its 
design and construction, how the space in the 
building shall be arranged to carry out the eurri- 
eculum in the best way, how the building shall 
be operated and maintained, and what supplies 
shall be used in the educational work. This is the 
superintendent’s rightful and proper sphere. Un- 
fortunately, the number of superintendents 
capable of carrying this responsibility is as yet 
very small; but their number is increasing. Al- 
ready there are some outstanding figures. 

There is no easy road to the acquisition of a 
full knowledge of the mechanics of the physical 
side of public-school administration. No superin- 
tendent should expect a short, intensive course 
of study to develop him into an expert engineer 
and business superintendent. There is no open 
sesame to these lines of professional service. But, 
regardless of whether the person who becomes 
the head of the one-man controlled school system 
of the future is called a superintendent, or a 
general manager, or by some other title, it is 
certain that he will not fill that position by force 
of personality alone nor because he is a specialist 
in business administration. He will be appointed 
because he possesses a combination of qualifica- 
tions essential to the efficient administration of 
a public-school system, educational, financial 
business, and managerial, as what is needed are 
men who possess the qualifications which make 
up the modern, highly specialized, successful 
administrator and executive. 

Mr. Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., says: “Asasuperintendentof 
schools naturally I agree with the college profes- 
sors and research men, who state that the super- 
intendent of schools should be the head of the 
school system and that all business and financial 
matters should be subordinate to the educational 
problems. While we may agree with this prin- 
ciple there is need for common sense in the inter- 
pretation of it. The office of superintendent of 
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schools in a large cjty has become an exceedingly 
complex proposition; in fact, if the superintend- 
ent personally supervised all the activities which 
are outlined for him it would be an impossible 
job for one man. Inasmuch as most people fee] 
that they know more about school buildings, jan- 
itors, the purchase of school sites, and other 
problems of finance than they do about the qual- 
ity of teaching, or the objectives of the course of 
study, the superintendent of schools who as- 
sumes complete responsibility for all of these 
duties is very apt to find the noneducationa] 
phase of the problem taking more of his time 
than the larger and more important problems of 
educational policy. The unit type of control in 
the organization of private affairs is most effi- 
cient. At present there is a tendency toward the 
same type of organization in public affairs. As 
evidence of this we have the growth of the city 
manager form of municipal government. The 
difficulties which arise between the superintend- 
ent of schools and the business manager or direc- 
tor of schools are liable to arise between the 
superintendent of schools and school principals 
or assistant superintendents. In fact there are 
probably just as many examples of friction in 
the school machinery in one place as in the 
other. Such difficulties ean seldom be remedied 
by charts showing the ideal administrative or- 
ganization or by rules designed to keep people 
in their proper place. They are essentially prob- 
lems in human relationships which can only be 
solved by considering the strength and the weak- 
ness of the different individuals involved. Any 
organization which contains individuals who are 
not willing to work for the good of the team, but 
who conduct their affairs on a personal plane 
and make every move for their own personal ag- 
grandizement, is bound to have administrative 
difficulties and irritations.” 

While the superintendent should be a thor- 
oughly competent educator and a good business 
man, this does not mean that he must be a book- 
keeper. He should know, however, what figures 
mean and what figures he needs to enable him to 
control his financial budgets. He calls upon his 
bookkeeper for these figures and when he gets 
them should be able to interpret and understand 
them. 

Nor does the superintendent need to be an 
architect. He should know, however, how to 
arrange the floor space and instruct the architect 
what arrangement of space is necessary in order 
to meet the educational requirements when the 
building is in operation. After the educational 
specifications have been turned over to the archi- 
tect the superintendent should confidently expect 
him to prepare the detailed plans and specifica- 
tions of a school building which will properly 
house the pupils and carry out the educational 
program. He should be able to read a blue print 
of a simple floor-plan drawing so that he ean 
visualize the allocated space in the proposed new 
school building. 


Nor does the superintendent need to be a real- 
tor. He should know, however, how to locate 
sites and when to direct the realtor to buy. He 
then looks to the realtor to get right prices and 
to close the purchase transactions with proper 
execution of title, deeds, and all necessary papers 
and conveyances. 


The superintendent should be concerned only 
in the results that should be demanded from 
bookkeepers and accountants rather than in the 
method of keeping books; in the results to be 
expected and demanded from janitors and en- 
gineers rather than in the formulation of pro- 
cedures through which the results are to be de- 
rived; in the economic construction administra- 
tion, and operation of schoolhouses rather than 
in the architectural skill involved in the prepa- 
ration of the plans and specifications. 


While modern school organization makes the 
superintendent directly responsible for the edu- 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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The Duties of Public-School Administrators-III 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, the University of Texas 


IV. EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 

There is an important group of duties in the> 
field of public-school administration which has 
never been well analyzed or classified. This group 
includes the numerous duties which seem neces- 
sary to be performed by the superintendent of 
the school system or by the principal of a build- 
ing because he is the chief executive officer in 
charge. By virtue of his position the chief execu- 
tive becomes responsible for a definite amount of 
personal leadership and control, both inside and 
outside of his office. As executive head he must 
organize his office for the transaction of business, 
he must represent his school in its official contact 
with its school patrons, and he must maintain 
a professional status suitable to meet the chang- 
ing requirements of his office. This group of 
duties may well be called duties of Executive 
Management They fit in between the duties of 
general control already discussed, and the duties 
of business management to be discussed later., 

For purposes of the present study,*the duties 
of executive management have been divided into 
three subordinate groups; namely, (1) office 
management and routine; (2) community man- 
agement; and (3) professional status. Each of 
these will be treated in turn. 


1. Office Management and Routine 
The field of office management and routine em- 


braces 49 administrative duties covering a wide 
range of activity and of widely varying im- 
portance. A number of these duties are too triv- 
ial or routine in character to be considered as 
truly administrative, but they have been in- 
cluded because of the general frequency with 
which administrative officers actually perform 
them. The office and miscellaneous duties of the? 
school superintendent frequently occupy a larger 
share of his time than the principles of good 
school administration warrant. The greater num- 
ber of these routine duties may be handled more 
economically by a clerk. They are not as a rule 
duties of high importance, but because of the 
fact that they usually call for immediate action 
the superintendent postpones more significant 
duties in their behalf. A good clerk does not 
relieve the superintendent of these clerical and 
routine responsibilities. The clerk merely facil- 
itates the superintendent’s discharge of his cler- 
ical duties in a more rapid and effective manner. 


The duties discussed up to the present time ~ 


in this series of articles have, on the whole, been 
performed much more commonly by superintend- 
ents than by the other three classes of adminis- 
trative officers included; namely, general prin- 
cipals, high-school principals, and elementary- 
school principals. This is not the case with office 
duties. The respective percentages of adminis- 
trative officers who performed this group of du- 
ties during the year of this study were more 
nearly even. The percentages follow: superin- 
tendents, 57 per cent; general principals, 54 per 
cent; high-school principals, 56 per cent; and 
elementary-school principals, 48 per cent. 

For the purpose of emphasizing the contrast 
hetween the more and the less important office 
duties which appear in about equal numbers in 
the field of executive management, the total list 
of 49 duties is divided into two groups which ap- 
pear here as Tables X and XT, Table X contains 
a list of 23 office duties which were rated by 50 
selected school administrators to be either of 
primary or of average importance. Table 11 con- 
tains 26 office duties which were rated by the 
same group of judges to be either of minor or 
of no importance. A grade of 1 is given to 
duties which were judged to be of a major im- 
portance and which should receive primary at- 
tention from superintendents of schools; a grade 
of 2 to duties of average importance which 
should receive secondary attention from super- 


The article which follows continues an 
analysis of the duties of public-school ad- 
ministrators, based upon detailed returns 
secured from a total of 663 principals and 
superintendents in various sections of the 
United States. Previous articles have been 
devoted to the general distribution and 
vocational variations of one thousand ad- 
ministrative duties, and to a detailed analysis 
of the field of educational administration 
known as general control. The present article 
continues the series with a special analysis 
of the administrative duties in the field of 
executive management. 
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intendents; a grade of 3 to duties of minor im- 
portance which should receive little attention 
from superintendents; and a grade of 0 to duties 
which were considered of no importance and 
which should receive no attention from super- 
intendents. The values marked by an asterisk in 
Tables X and XI are those which one half or 
more of the judges gave the rank indicated. 


From the theoretical point of view, Tables X 
and XI make an excellent division between du- 


centages of general principals, high-school prin- 
cipals, and elementary-school principals who per- 
formed them. Then follows the median fre- 
quency with which it was performed by all super- 
intendents who performed it; and finally its ad- 
ministrative value or degree of importance when 
performed by a superintendent as judged by 50 
administrators. For example, the first duty in 
Table X, Sign diplomas, was performed by 98 
per cent of the 278 superintendents reporting, by 
94 per cent of the general principals, by 89 per 
cent of the high-school principals, and by 61 per 
cent of the elementary-school principals; it was 
performed on the average once a year; and it 
was judged to be a duty of first importance, a 
judgment in which over one half of the judges 
concurred. 

All of the duties listed in Table X as being of 
first importance (marked 1*) were judged so by 
over one half of the judges, but none of the aver- 
age duties (marked 2) received a majority vote 
at that value. As a matter of fact, there was, for 
the most part, a much wider difference of opin- 
ion concerning the value of the duties whose 
median values are marked 2. This was the most 
marked in connection with the duties: Keep 





TABLE X. MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND ROUTINE 


(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, y? for two times a year, etc. Values 
are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance.) 
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*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 





ties which an administrative officer should per- 
form in person and those which should be assign- 
ed to a subordinate clerical officer. The duties in 
Tables X and XI are arranged according to the 
relative numbers of superintendents performing 
them, the duty most commonly performed being 
listed first. The percentage of the 278 superin- 
tendents performing each duty is first given. The 
next three columns show respectively the per- 


Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. H. 8S. E. S. 
“ay Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

9 94 89 61 y 1° 
94 97 92 90 d 2” 
93 93 93 77 d 1° 
89 80 92 80 d 2 
89 67 51 44 y 2 
88 94 86 81 d 2 
86 81 67 45 y 2 
82 47 W7 39 d Ww 
77 65 66 61 d 1* 
75 72 85 76 d 2 
70 74 79 67 m 2 
68 71 38 41 y 2 
66 56 81 46 m 2 
58 35 60 22 d 7 
53 51 61 59 d 2 
53 42 68 62 w 2 
49 24 68 62 d 1? 
49 21 37 10 w 2 
44 21 52 12 d i? 
42 44 44 29 -m 2 
29 35 37 42 m 2 
23 11 19 2 y 1° 
21 11 20 7 y 1¢ 
65 56 64 48 


calendar up to date, Present diplomas, Instruct 
student assistant in office work, and Keep Satur- 
day office hours, each of these duties receiving 
approximately an equal number of votes as being 
of primary, of average, of minor, and of no 
value. Of the duties listed in Table XI, Sign let- 
iers received the largest percentage of primary 
votes, and Instruct student assistant in office 
work the smallest. Apparently, superintendents 





TABLE XI. MINOR ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND ROUTINE 


(Frequencies are d for daily, w for weekly, m for monthly, y for yearly, y? for two timés a_year, etc. Values 
are 1 for primary, 2 for average, 3 for minor, and 0 for no importance.) 
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*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 





Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. H. S. E. 8S. 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 
86 90 82 76 a 
80 62 58 44 d o* 
79 80 72 78 w 3 
79 24 28 15 da 3 
78 80 89 78 w 3 
76 74 75 61 d 3 
71 76 82 81 w 3 
67 61 61 68 w* 0* 
63 84 86 70 w 3* 
60 90 87 88 d 3 
55 70 77 68 m 3 
54 74 63 72 w o* 
49 50 34 29 y? 3 
49 59 29 39 w o* 
44 40 17 27 w o* 
42 24 28 15 y? 3 
41 52 44 49 w o* 
41 49 58 5S w 3 
40 67 45 61 y* 3 
36 44 46 47 d o* 
35 29 31 34 d o* 
28 38 24 37 y? 3 
22 12 42 15 y o* 
18 36 21 37 w o* 
17 9 12 17 m o* 
16 9 6 7 y? 3 
51 53 50 49 
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consider it highly important to sign their own 
letters, but are not so favorable toward instruct- 
ing students in the performance of their office 
duties. Compared with other types of adminis- 
trative duties, there are many daily and weekly 
office duties and few duties which are performed 
on a monthly or a yearly basis. There seems to 
be no significant relation between the frequency 
of performance of the various duties and their 
administrative value, although the primary and 
average duties in Table X are, on the whole, per- 
formed by greater numbers of superintendents 
than the minor and zero duties listed Table 
XI. 

The 26 duties listed in Table XI as being of 
minor or of no administrative importance and 
deserving little or no time from the superintend- 
ent of schools personally, merit special comment, 
if for no other reason than the fact of the con- 
siderable numbers of administrative ofticers who 
perform them. Probably the most significant fea- 
ture revealed in Table XI is the comparatively 
large number of office duties performed by large 
numbers of administrators concerning which 
there is a very general agreement that they 
should receive no attention whatever. The fol- 
lowing duties, for example, were rated by over 
one half of the judges as being of no administra- 
tive importance: Go to the post office, Call 
teacher to the phone, Take care of lost and found 
Operate mimeograph, Cut stencil, Make 
bulletin Sort mail for Deliver 
mail, Assign lockers, Write gems on 
blackboard, and Deliver pay to substitute jani- 
The only duty concerning which 
judge voted to be of no administrative impor- 
tance is the duty Deliver mail. Notwithstanding 
this complete unanimity ot opinion concerning 
the total lack of importance of delivering mail, 
it should be noted that 55 per cent of the entire 
group of superintendents performed it, the 
median performance being daily. 


articles, 
hoard, faculty, 
literary 


tors. every 


| On the whole, superintendents and principals 
verform oftice duties in about equal numbers. 
There are some notable exceptions. Surprisingly 
enough, only 38 per cent of the high-school prin- 
eipals and 41 per cent of the elementary-school 


principals present diplomas, as contrasted with 68\ 


per cent of the superintendents. Eighty per cent 
of the superintendents go to the post office daily, 
a duty of no administrative value, in contrast 
to an average of 55 per cent of the principals. 
The high-school principals seem to be better 
situated in the matter of receiving office assist- 
ance than the elementary-school principals. They 
dictate letters, for example, in 60 per cent of the 
cases, as contrasted to 22 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school principals. The high-school princi- 
pals are also more given to formal office work. 
For example, 37 per cent of the high-school prin- 
cipals keep Saturday office hours in contrast to 
10 per cent of the elementary-school principals ; 
and 66 per cent of the high-school principals 
keep school-day office hours in contrast to 61 per 
cent of the elementary-school principals. 
Finally, it should be noted that there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion among the 50 
judges concerning the administrative value of 
many of the duties to which the median judge 
gave a value of 3. The duty, Write announce- 
ments, was assigned almost as many first and 
second values as it was third and zero values. 
Twenty per cent of the judges voted that the 
duty, Send student on errands, had no adminis- 
trative value, but 12 per cent of the judges voted 
either that it was of primary or of average value. 
The supervision of assembling, passing and dis- 
missing, The administration of correspondence 
examinations, and The making out of achieve- 
ment certificates, received almost equal numbers 
of votes for all four values. These duties are 
typical of a considerable number of present-day 
administrative duties about the value of which 
there seems to be no consensus of opinion. A 
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PERTAINING TO RELATIONS WITH PARENTS 


(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XI.) 











DUTY 
1. Adjust complaints Of parents. ................cccceccccrrccrscccsecs 
2. Read note fFOM PATENES.....<0006.0000500000 
3. Encourage parents to visit school ... 
4+. Investigate complaints of parents... oes 
5. Notify parents of school opening. ...................c..ccccecees 
1G: MOE BOUE THOR TATOO secs cisecesciscsccsicisccsccsccsseessescesss 6 
%. MAKES ACQUAINTANCE OF PATONG. ........0.0.:00cscccccccscccccssccece 
8. See parents about absent pupils..................cesseeeeeeeeeeee 
9. Visit BOMOS C0 MCCE PAPETUG..q.6..5....66.6<scccssccsces 
0. Notify parents of child’s bad habits ....... 


_ 


Notify parents of visiting day................ 
Attend meeting of P. T. A. 
Telephone parents regarding as s status 
PO BE FW. As. TCTs once cesesicccassecccese 
Announce meeting of P. T. A. .... 

Serve on committee of P. T 
Keport, difficulty with ebeent to board.. 
Send “poor work” slips to parents....... 
19. Settle parent-teacher disagreement.... 
20. Entertain parents during evening...... 
21. Supervise work of P. T. A..... 
22. Confer with Mothers’ Club..... 
20. Secure speaker for P. T. A. .......6c0.00:- 
24. Promote fathers’ and sons’ banquet... 
25. Help parents choose book sets.............. 
Meee “WINNER The mics Pale ccsesssscazsccsecsicsnsciateatheassrecvi 
27. Secure library books for eon GG ois cssscsieccess 
28. Serve as officer of P. T. 


De et th fh pe fh ee ee 
se Ste Sete 


D-l 


MP ia vcs sseseta cscs casnssteiesidsdiesiceinescivcdsnccsecectanect ei 











*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


Percentage of 


4 Median Medi 
Administrators Performing 


Frequency Value 


- Gen. H. S. E. 8S 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

91 89 85 83 m 1* 
90 88 88 SS w 1* 
90 96 94 90 m 1* 
90 89 85 85 m 1* 
85 67 67 46 y 1* 
82 78 82 83 m 2 
SL 84 85 85 w * 
75 82 85 83 m » 
69 82 67 78 m » 
68 71 70 76 m 3 
64 61 5D 68 y2 1* 
G4 61 42 66 m 1* 
62 46 70 63 m 2 
62 59 39 63 y* 1* 
54 53 41 68 m 2 
52 50 28 54 m 2 
50 48 27 25 y? 2 
46 41 67 46 m 2 
45 44 39 41 y? 1* 
44 44 46 42 y* 3 
40 36 19 51 m oe 
37 20 17 37 m 2 
37 32 pe 41 y? 2 
36 2s 36 22 y 2 
36 32 16 29 y? 3* 
27 29 10 35 Vv 2 
24 26 15 15 y? 3 
24 24 13 27 y8 2 
58 56 50 37 $ 





great many of them are performed by superin-| 
tendents and principals, no doubt, because there’ 
is no one else ready at hand to take care of them. 


2. Community Management 

One of the most important phases of the school 
executive’s work lies in his personal and profes- 
sional relationships to the community that main- 
tains the schools over which he presides. Both 
for his own interests and for the welfare of the 
schools it is necessary for the school executive 
to play a significant part in the moral and civic 
life of the community. Moreover, no other man 
in the entire city commands more trust and con- 
tidence on the part of parents and public-spirited 
citizens. The prineipal’s and superintendent’s 
professional duties lead them into intimate con- 
tact both with individual parents and with or- 
ganized groups of parents, while their welfare 
and ecivie activities bring them into important 
association with the influential leaders of com- 
munity life. The school executive is, indeed, a 
“servant of all the people’ and he who prefers 
personal and professional privacy or shuns pub- 
lie contacts should never attempt this type of 
community service. 


The duties of community management form ‘\ 


fairly homogeneous group as a whole, but for 
purposes of special analysis they have been 
classified as follows: (1) relations with parents; 
(2) church and welfare duties; (3) civie duties; 
and (4) miscellaneous executive duties. 


1. Relations with Parents 

There are 28 duties which bear upon the pub- 
lie-sechool executive’s relations with parents. 
These duties, as a group, are of a strikingly dif- 
ferent character than those which pertain to 
office management and routine. They deal with 
school matters of common interest to teachers 
and school patrons or with disciplinary matters 
in which the parents of certain children are 
directly interested. The 28 duties which relate to 








TABLE XIII. 


administrative contacts with parents are listed 
in Table XII in order of popularity of perform- 
ance by superintendents of schools, the duty 
most commonly performed appearing first. The 
arrangement and symbols used in Table XTI are 
the same as in Tables X and XI. 

It is interesting to note that Adjust com- 
plaints of parents is the most commonly per. 


'tormed duty in this group, and is rated to be of 


primary importance. The median frequency of 
performance was once a month. Nine out of 10 
superintendents encourage parents to visit 
school; 7 out of 10 superintendents visit homes 
to meet parents; 46 per cent send “poor work” 
slips to parents; and 36 per cent promote fathers’ 
and sons’ banquets. It is evident that parent- 
teacher associations have been organized in 
xbout two thirds of the school communities rep- 
resented, and that school executives take promi- 
nent parts in the work of this organization. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of them attend and 
speak at P. T. A. meetings, about 40 per cent 
supervise the work of the P. T. A., and about 25 
per cent serve as P. T. A. officers. The various 
duties are for the most part on a monthly or 
part-yearly basis. Two of the duties included in 
Table XII, Promote fathers’ and sons’ banquets 
and Help parents choose book sets, each of which 
was performed by approximately one third of the 
executives, are suggestive of the extensive spread 
of the work of a public school administrator. 
There are few significant differences between 
performance on the part of principals and super- 
intendents. Principals, as a rule, notify parents 
of the opening of school much less commonly 
than the superintendents. The elementary prin- 
cipal has more contacts with the P. T. A. than 
the superintendent of schools, but the high- 
school principal has a noticeably low percentage 
of performance in this connection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO CHURCH AND SPECIAL WELFARE 


(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XI.) 


DUTY 


1. -AGRmRE PORIMIORS TORTI vicicsecisciccssccccsscnsscsscscsessscsiesszcess 






2. Attend church social function.... 
S. Teach BunGay school CIAGK ....:0000cccccsessccceccsesse 


4. Speak at church brotherhood meeting .............:..:eeeeeee 
5. -articipate in young people’s religious meeting........ 
G. Help in CHUFCH MUBIC.....ccccccccocssrcrccsssccsccocosccccscccsceeccseses 


7. Help get clothing for needy children 
8. Take part in Boy Scout work.............. 
9. Get names of poor children........ 

10. Speak at Boy Scout meeting... 
Arrange Red Cross campaign............ 
Confer with leader of Girl Reserves.. 
TERS DALE WA BEL K WOE Resccsscesccssccsesc.0. 
Fill absent naprer's pulpit.. 
Speak at Y. M. A. 

Arrange bundle tas CENTER cevessserisssssvcssicave 
Help direct child welfare ClUD .....c..ccccccccccecsceseeeseeeeeeees 
Assist with summer Bible school. 


aes es 
GOAT SUH 3919 


BOO O i crsecssasascsvsvsrannieriscssessessccessssstevececnsesneesiee sei 


' 


*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 















Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. Bi. &. E. S. 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

89 94 75 75 w 3 
84 90 86 56 y5 3 
56 52 50- 32 w 3 
53 40 50 12 y? é 
41 32 48 35 m 3* 
39 29 28 35 Ww 3* 
39 33 42 75 y? 3* 
36 27 26 27 y! 3* 
36 32 30 5D y? 3* 
35 2s 29 22 y? 2 
33 27 20 37 y é 
2§ 14 34 27 y? 3 
21 8 36 5 y? 3* 
18 8 7 5 y? o* 
18 6 20 5 y? 2 
13 6 12 32 y 3 

9 6 5 13 y? 2 

5 é 1 2 y o* 
36 29 33 31 
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The 50 judges ranked most of the duties per- 
taining to parents as being either of primary or 
of average importance. Those considered of least 
importance were usually performed by fewer 
superintendents. There was, however, consider- 
able disagreement among the judges about the 
value of answering notes from parents, and prac- 
tically no agreement as to the value of seeing 
parents about absent pupils or of notifying par- 
ents of a child’s bad habits. The majority of 
judges assigned little or no value to the duty of 
entertaining parents during the evening. It is 
worthy of special note that the duty receiving 
the largest number of no-value votes was Serve 
as officer of P. T. A. This, coupled with the fact 
that comparatively few administrators actually 
perform this duty, raises a very fair doubt 
against its administrative desirability. 


(2) Church and Special Welfare Duties 

There are 18 duties which public-school exeeu- 
tives perform in connection with their church 
and special welfare activities. It is difficult to 
tell how many of these duties are performed 
solely on account of the performer holding an 
executive position in the public schools. Many 
of them undoubtedly are, but the data exhibited 
in Table XIII merely reveal the contacts which 
principals and superintendents actually have 
with church and welfare agencies without aserib- 
ing the source of notivation. 

Little comment need be made with reference 
to the performance of the specifie duties listed in 
Table XIII. On the whole, these duties are Jess 
commonly performed and judged to have less 
administrative value than the groups of duties 
which have been treated thus far. There are 
numerous performance variations among the 
different types of administrative officers. The 
superintendents, for example, quite generally 
keep in greater contact with public religious 
activities than do the elementary-school princi- 
pals. On the other hand, the elementary-school 
principals outstrip the superintendents two to 
one in such duties as J7elp get clothing for needy 
children, Arrange bundle day program, and Help 
direct child welfare club. The fact that the su- 
perintendeney is an elective office may have some 
bearing upon this situation. ™ 

Probably the most outstanding feature of 
Table XIII is the fact that the great majority 





MR. HOOVER HONORS HIS OLD TEACHER 


During the festivities incident to the inauguration of 
President Hoover, a delegation of citizens from the Presi- 
dent’s home town was received at the White House. The 
most interesting figure in the group was Mrs. J. K. Car- 
ran, who was the President’s teacher when he was ten 
years of age and was enrolled in the fourth grade of the 
West Branch School. (Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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TABLE XIV. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 





PERTAINING TO CIVIC ACTIVITIES 


(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XI.) 


DUTY 
Talk before community organization.....................ceeeeee 


Supervise sale of Red Cross seals. 
Preside at public meeting.............. 
Arrange social entertainment... 
Promote Americanization Week.. ai 
COOPEPATE WITH PALM BuUreatd....i..cccssssscscoscrscsesesesssssesses 


HANS Clie CO 1S 


BD. "TOMS MACE TE COMMNUIBITY BIO oicciccicsscsisessissccscccesccscsescces 
10. Promote drive to raise improvement moneys.............. 
11. Promote community economic enterprise 
12. Serve on local lyceum course 
13. Assist Community Chest Workers ................cccccccsccsseees 
14. Promote Community Day prograM.................cccccccsssseees 
15. Arrange community picnic.................... 
16. Schedule events for community hall .. 
EG. BPR BAU CRY GOCOICIOING cai incissciccsciscesscccssiccecscessesseaas 

PIN es ica e sta paede aise casas spiasitaeeascccadaemaadareani 





*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 


PRGHIG TROGCEIE GE CLUE Chis evis csisniccescesseiscciccscccessesossaces 







Assist citizens prepare papers and addresses.............. 


Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. H. S. E. S. 


Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

82 85 72 40 y*® 1° 
60 38 61 32 m 2. 
59 65 50 51 y 3* 
58 50 46 39 y? 2, 
57 61 52 56 y3 3* 
49 38 41 44 y 2 
46 38 30 15 y? 3 
37 29 31 24 y? 3 
3: 31 32 29 y 2 
31 21 30 12 y 3 
30 18 22 17 y? 2 
30 26 19 2 y 3 
28 14 29 39 Vv a 
25 26 22 25 y 3 
24 24 19 32 y 3 
16 28 19 7 m 3 
14 9 9 27 y o* 
40 35 34 29 


—_— Eee 


TABLE XV. ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PERTAINING TO MISCELLANEOUS EXECUTIVE ACTIVITIES 
(Tabular arrangement and symbols as in Table XI.) 


DUTY 


ZB. BMS SCORE HURTS PORE a nccicc cc ccc ccssivsiscsiscccsscccscscsssssces 
Z. EPPEVES CAE GR GENOO! DUSIBCNG aii .cccccisseccsscssisccccccscscscescccas 
Ss  EPWOUES TECCOL OL BF TIT IIG ois ccccccecccecsescsscccscsececsasicceess 
4. Make report for U. S. Bureau of Education................ 
5. . Conduet visitors through schools............:.....:css0cscceseesss 
6. Examine sample of school work sent to office............ 
7. Facilitate inspection by county and state officers...... 
8. Preyent agent canvassing school 











9. Make report for county superintendent.. 





10. Confer WIth SECONGATY PTINCIDAL ....<.......000.ccccccccceccoseses 


Be Pe es gaa o shetas dice ds cake dia caainccesscenssdusscrvenscdcs 
Bae (MRE, EGER OCU UO osc cepics vices denscacicccccccscceresessancss 
13. \Confer with county officers..................... 
BE, GWT Ci cia cass vavsnccasénsccdcccgsicssisciss 
15. Confer with elementary principal....................cccccecceeeees 
16. Direct care of school visitors................. 
BOs TM Wi i bac cseccccetcntansacetarssnsnswicsisscccccesess 
18. Make record of books loaned 
19. Do detective work...................... 
20. Supervise soliciting among the student body 





Ts. MMM EURO, ears iis access vdnas cassiccedisecdesecssnceccensedes 


22. Walk to various schools in district... 
23. Complete absent teacher's report 
Bes GOR WET TORI COCOE iiss ccicsiscccseasecicccacsicciscsccescsescecs 
Mec MU UN, iss osc dvcenccnnessincéasvcisiacacsocosusaccesns 
26. Meet with county board 
27. Conduct thrift campaign...................... 
28. Confer with superintendent ................ 
29. Notify fire department of fire 

Average 





*More than one half of the judges assigned this value. 








Percentage of Median Median 
Administrators Performing Frequency Value 
Gen. H. S. i. S. 
Supt. Prin Prin Prin Supt. 

89 85 86 46 y 1* 
85 71 66 54 *‘ Ww 2 
85 49 49 41 y? 2 
84 65 81 20 y 1¢ 
83 82 89 68 m 2 
80 71 75 66 m 2 
78 70 68 39 y 1* 
77 76 73 56 y* 1* 
75 88 57 44 ¥ .7 
73 20 19 20 w _* 
73 64 75, 54 m 2 
q2 65 50 12 y? 1* 
71 74 64 29 y‘ 1° 
69 64 82 46 y? 2 
63 29 43 22 Ww 1 
62 65 67 56 m 2 
62 59 61 63 m 3 
47 46 42 51 m 3 
438 35 41 44 y? 3* 
43 46 41 17 y? 4 
40 29 30 10 y 3 
40 18 14 22 w 3 
36 38 43 54 y 2 
32 32 37 44 y? 2 
26 18 19 iZ Vy 3¢ 
24 12 9 7 y 1° 
22 18 23 46 y 3 
12 55 TF 85 m 1° 

5 5 5 7 y 1° 
57 50 52 39 





of church and special welfare duties are consid- 
ered to be of little or no administrative value. 
There was, moreover, a quite general unanimity 
of opinion among the judges to this effect. The 
opinion of 50 experienced judges in connection 
with some of these duties deserve special com- 
ment. The judges, for example, placed a distinct- 
lv low value on the duty, Teach Sunday school 
class. They were about evenly divided as to 
whether it was of little or of no vocational value 
to the school executive. They voted with prac- 
tical unanimity that there is no administrative 
importance whatever attached to the duties, Fill 
absent pastor's pulpit and Assist with summer 
Bible school. The highest values were assigned 
to such speaking engagements as Speak before 
Boy Scout meeting. 


(3) Civic Duties 


Public-school administrators perform 17 civic 
duties in connection with their official positions. 
These duties are exhibited in Table XIV. As a 
whole, these duties are rated considerably higher 
in the matter of administrative value than the 
church and welfare duties listed in Table XIII. 
Practically one half of them were voted to be of 
average or greater administrative importance 
and of them, Plan gala day decorations, was 
judged to be of no importance. Moreover, most 
of the civie duties received a considerable num- 
ber of votes as being of first importance. 


Here, again, there is little need for special 
detailed comment. An examination of Table 
XIV_ reveals few significant differences among 
the several types of school executives repre- 
sented. For the most part, the principals, par- 
ticularly the elementary-school principals, per- 
form these duties less commonly than the super- 
intendents. The elementary principals exceed all 
others in the fairly important duty, Assist Com- 
munity Chest workers, but discount this praise- 
worthy activity by leading two to one in the 
valueless duty, Plan gala day decorations 





(4) Miscellaneous Executive Duties 

Finally, there is an important group of mis- 
cellaneous administrative duties which fall to 
the executive in charge of the various units of 
the school program. Twenty-nine of these are 
listed in Table XV, which exhibits the various 
percentile performances on the part of adminis- 
trative ofticers and the values assigned to them 
by 50 judges, 


Naturally, but few significant generalizations 


f s es 
can be made concerning a group of miscellaneous 


duties. Attention should be called to the fact 
that a conspicuously large number of these 
duties are considered to be of first importance, 
that they include a wide range of executive ac- 
tivity, and that as a group they are quite gen- 
erously performed by all types of executive offi- 
cers. The detailed facts of Table XIV are well 
worthy of the special attention of the reader, but 
the necessity for conserving space prevents fur- 
ther comment by the author. 
(To be continued) 
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CAN SCHOOL-BUILDING COSTS BE CUT? 
Costs can be cut in many instances. This 
can be brought about by more careful prelim- 
inary studies of needs; by eliminating un- 
necessary expense with reference to venti- 
lating systems; by utilizing classroom all per- 
iods each day; by eliminating of waste or little 
used space; by having building flexible and so 
arranged that any part may be used for almost 
anything or that adjustments can readily be 
made in case building is extended according 
to some unit plan; by avoiding little used 
basement space; by proper orientation and 
properly fitting the structure to the site; by 
reduction in expenses for ornamentation; by 
so planning the structure that standard or 
stock materials — timbers, glass, window 
frames, etc., may be used; and by the elimina- 
tion of all possible graft—Roy R. Roudebush, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
a ee ee eee ee 
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Some Practical Problems in Connection with School-Building Planning 


H. W. Schmidt, State Supervisor of Buildings, Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


The problems confronting both school admin- 
istrator and school architect in connection with 
planning school buildings are assuming propor- 
tions which were not thought of in the good old 
days when schools were planned from the the 
outside in and when cubie foot costs rose to the 
unprecedented figure of sixteen cents. In spite 
of the proverbial conservatism of the schoolman, 
progress here has been made as a matter of 
spontaneity and from within. But the problem 
of enormous cost increases along all lines con-¥ 
nected with schools has foreed those in charge 
of school affairs to watch their steps. 

It is now almost bromidie to eall attention to 
the fact that school-building planning is a highly 
specialized job worthy of the best thought, and 
that many excellent and reputable architects are 
not always in a position to plan school buildings 
either judiciously or educationally efficient. This 
statement is made without bias or prejudice. The 
problems are so intricate and involved that a 
simple disposition of steel, brick, and concrete no 
longer suffices. The highest skill is needed to de- , 
velop a perfectly harmonious building where 
artistic appearance and tendency not only wait 
upon a well-planned and arranged interior, but 
emphasize each feature so that the completed 
structure will serve to the best advantage its in- 
tended function. It is no longer necessary to 
erect educational factories or to develop a school-' 
housy appearance; there is nothing incompatible 
between a school building and a pleasing-appear- 
ing building devoted to school purposes. Would 
that this were taken more to heart by school 
officials, as well as by some designing architects. 
And it is not often a matter of expense either, 
let this be understood. 

it is not the intention of this article to deal 
with the problems of schoolhouse planning in a 
highly technical manner, or to go into construc- 
tional details and defend certain standards of 
engineering practice, but rather to call attention 
to certain features of the work which may be 
brought. to the attention of school officials in a 
very understandable and practical way. Some of 
those to be mentioned are of considerable im- 
portance to both designer and school official and 
must be settled in advance of actual planning. 


Planning for Flexibility 


It goes without saying that flexibility in plan-/ 


ning and construction is a most important con- 
sideration. This terms refers to two features 
which are being rapidly recognized as necessary. 
One is the erection of the school buildings on 
the “unit” plan. That is to say, the immediate 
needs of a school-building program must be sat- 
isfied in actual construction at the time of 
planning; however the building is usually de-’ 
veloped to meet future needs in the form of 
extensions. The original structure is the first 
unit or units to which additions are built as 
future expansion requires. A word of caution 
here. A long experience with school-building- 
plan checking has shown that the future units 
are treated quite off-hand very frequently. “We'll 
add a few rooms here;” “If necessary we will rip 
out this toilet and make it into a corridor and 
there you are,” ete. Yes, there you are, quite 
often—not, to borrow from our slang vocabulary. 
School officials should insist upon these future / 
extensions, or units, being quite definitely’ 
blocked out in the original plan as a whole. This 
will prevent mistakes and misunderstandings 
and will safeguard the interests of the architect. 
Pointing out future schemes with a forefinger or 
a gesture will not do here. 

The second feature of flexibility is that which | 
concerns _room spaces and arrangements. The 
modern skeleton type of construction lends itself 
admirably to this flexibility. Partitions are no 
longer bearing ones, except at times those of cor- 





H. W. SCHMIDT 
State Supervisor of School Buildings for the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


ridors or fixed spaces. This permits changes in 
room arrangement and sizes to be made very 
readily, thus accommodating changing school 
organizations and curricula, for neither is hap- 
pily fixed and “it does not yet appear what they 


is more or less sacred to day-school use or they 
have a kind of personal ownership in the plant, 
or that extended use will injure the building, 
Happily these are in the minority but they do 
exist. It is hardly defensible to erect an $800,000, 
or even a $150,000, publie building which is used 
but seven hours out of a 24-hour day. Therefore 
it is obvious that some, nay many, provisions for 
for the use of the building outside of school 
hours should be made. 

To be quite specific: A certain school building, 
housing about one thousand pupils of high- 
school grades, had some provisions made for a 
publie-library station, which, by the way, was 
not readily accessible to the general public, but 
at least it was there. The building also contained 
good quarters for administration work, both for 
the principal and the superintendent of schools, 
as well as for the board of education. The joke 
was that the heating and ventilating layout was 
such that the whole plant had to be operated to 
serve these public offices on Saturdays and after- 
school hours when inclement weather set in. The 
rooms were not used at these times to the detri- 
ment of the officials and the school system as 
well. It took much persuasion to have separate 
steam lines run and unit-room-ventilation units 
installed. Fortunately, the gymnasium and audi- 
torilum were treated as separate units in the 
original plans; otherwise no doubt the same con- 
dition would have existed. This is just another 
phase of the problem which must be borne in 


shall be.” Thus is progress. For example, the,~ mind when developing the plans. 


change to various plans looking to increased in- 
dividualism, different types of recitation work, 
the laboratory form of instruction, the Dalton 
and the Winnetka plans, ete., all may call for a 
different type of classroom or sizes than those 
now considered satisfactory. No plea is made 
here to conform to the newer forms of activity, 
which are still in the experimental stage and 
need much more development before they will be 
used as standards. Nevertheless, authorities 
should look ahead in these matters. 

A rather recent occurrence in this connection 
will be of interest. A certain twelve-room build- 
ing was to be developed as a combination ele- 
mentary school and junior high school. The 
superintendent felt that a change looking toward 
increased size of classrooms was likely to take 
place in a few years; in fact it was desirable to 
permit such an increase at present for certain 
types of work. The suggestion was made that the 
plan provide for rooms 22 ft. by 39 ft. in size. 
For ordinary work the rear of the rooms was 
utilized as a cloakroom space, by using storage 
cases about 6 ft. high and 22 in. deep, placing 
hooks on the back wall of the room and on the 
rear of the cases. The cases were movable. When 
a change in the size of the rooms was desired the 
cases were moved by some husky lads or the jan- 
itor’s staff, thus adding about five feet to the 
length of the rooms. The scheme has proved very 
satisfactory in practice. 


Provisions for Extended Use of Buildings 

At this time it may not be amiss to mention 
the matter of extending use of the school plant, 
referring to uses such as evening classes, com- 
munity gatherings, use of gymnasiums for men 
and women of the community, club gatherings, 
ete. A rather comprehensive study of the subject 
has been made by Eleanor Glueck, which is in- 
structive.1 In an astonishing number of in- 
stances very little or no attention has been paid 
to this feature or provisions made for them in 
planning, even in quite large and pretentious 
buildings recently planned. It seems that in some 
eases school officials feel that the school building 








11) U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Extended Use of School Buildings. Eleanor Glueck, 
Bulletin 5, 1927. 
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Classroom Sizes 

The problem of classroom sizes also confronts 
both designer and school official, this aside from 
the previous consideration of flexibility. We can- 
not have a building in open construction and 
wait for educational trends to erystallize into 
fixed ones—they never will. So it becomes neces- 
sary to meet present conditions, at least as 
efficiently as may be. Of course, it depends upon 
the type of organization to be accommodated 
what the size of rooms should be. The discussion 
will confine itself to the class or recitation-room 


{ 
/ problem. 


For elementary schoolrooms the maximum 
seating is usually conceded to be around 45. If 
we establish a fioor space, over all, of from 16 to 
18 square feet per child, we shall have fairly 
well determined the size of the room. For kinder- 
garten work the areas are well above this figure. 
The width of the room is determined by a num- 
ber of factors such as natural lighting, desk 
sizes, spaces accorded aisles, and such matters. 
It appears as that a width of between 22 ft. and 
23 ft. should be accepted as correct. A width of 
23 ft. will probably be most acceptable here, as 
it allows proper outside and inside aisles, and 
will accommodate the larger size desks in proper 
rows. For the primary grades this width is a 
trifle larger than necessary, but as the teacher 
activity. calls for more pupil visitation, this extra 
space will be of advantage. In general, a room 
23 ft. by 32 ft. will serve in nearly all eases with- 
out undue waste. The argument that has been 
made in the past, that 40 pupils is the maximum 
any teacher should handle, is no longer accepted 
in practice. We now know that with improved 
technique, proper supervision, and training on 
the job that a good teacher will handle an enroll- 
ment of 45 to advantage, in fact this number 
provides a wholesome challenge to her activities. 
A perusal of past files of such journals as the 
ScHoot Boarp JourNAL will show that in the 
main, room sizes are comparable with the above 
figures. In some instances we find widths in ex- 
cess of those cited, such as 24 ft. and even 25 ft. 
This seems excessive, as the problem of adequate 
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lighting of rows removed from the windows en- 
ters in, as well as the fact that construction 
eosts are not proportionate to the width of floor 
spans but increase disproportionately as spans 
increase. ; 

In the junior-high-school field the room sizes 
are approximately the same as for elementary 
schools, with a slight tendency to a reduction. 
Many plans show rooms about 22 ft. by 28 ft. 
or 23 ft. by 30 ft. These rooms are suitable for 
classes of about 35, which number seems to have 
found favor With the departmental type of in- 
struction in vogue in these schools. Here, as in 
the senior or four-year high schools, to be treated 
in a subsequent paragraph, the seating capacity 
is somewhat dependent upon the type of seating 
provided. There is a definite tendency to replace 
the recitation desks with tablet-arm and recita- 
tion chairs. This will materially reduce the floor 
space required for seating and make for great 
flexibility, as chairs may be moved and changed 
from room to room as necessity arises and to 
meet the changing methods of instruction. A size 
of 23 ft. by 28 ft. will prove ample and yet allow 
each pupil 200 cubic feet of air space—for those 
who are sticklers for this requirement. There 
will be some saving in costs on this basis over 
that of buildings which have larger classrooms 
than those cited. 

The senior-high-school situation is relatively 
similar, Seating arrangements and devices again 
play an important part in room sizes. There 
seems to be less agreement as to “standard” sizes, 
as a study of floor plans will show. The varia- 
tion is from 20 ft. by 20 ft. to_23 ft. by 32 ft, with 
an apparent median of 22 ft. by 27 ft. Using 
recitation chairs: This size will seat up to 40 
pupils, and will give to 35 pupils their 200 eubic- 
teet quota. If tables are provided, or the labora- 
tory plan is used, the sizes indicated must be in- 
creased. Ordinarily a 16 sq. ft. basis per pupil 
will give good working space. 

It may be questioned if the run of classes will 
go as high as 35 pupils. It may be necessary, at 
times, to provide for this number, but it is by no 
means a median: Various studies, such as those 
by the committee on school planning of the N. 
E. A.2, by Packer® and others show that these 
medians vary quite a little with the size of the 
schools. The variation is from 11 pupils per class 
for very small schools (up to 50 pupils) to 24 per 
class for schools with an enrollment in excess of 
700. In the largest cities with high schools en- 
rolling 2000 or more, this figure will be slightly 
exceeded, but no records are available showing 
a median class size greater than 26. One may 
question whether all classrooms should be of a 
size to accommodate 35 or more pupils. It must 
be remembered that 30 pupils per class is con- 
ceded a fair load for any teacher to handle, in 
fact is the maximum prescribed by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and others interested in efficient teach- 
ing. This problem must therefore be solved on 
the basis of the size of school, administrative or- 
ganization, type of organization, and a common- 
sense attitude of compromise. 


Artificial Lighting 

The problem of proper lighting of schoolrooms, 
both with natural and artificial lighting, has 
been presented so often and so clearly to school 
officials that little comment need be made except 
in one instance, interesting enough. Reference is 
made to the switching arrangements of the arti- 
ficial lighting system. The inside row of desks 


is most deficient in natural Jight and artificial 


lighting is needed there more frequently than 
on the other seat rows. Yet, it has been found 
again and again that either all lights are con- 
trolled from one switch, or a zigzag arrange- 
ment is controlled by two switches. In either 
Case, the arrangement is wasteful of current. 





Report of the Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, 
N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 

‘Housing of the High School Programs. Paul C. 
acker, Teachers College, New York City. 
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The inner row of luminaires should be controlled 
separately from the outside rows; in this way the 
lighting bill can be cut almost in half, provided 
one can get a teacher to cooperate in this direc- 
with excellent light conditions outside, is no un- 
common occurrence. — 


Efficient Use of Classrooms 

At this point a problem intrudes itself which 
should be mentioned and frankly discussed. 
There is, or may it be said, there has been a 
definite tendency to assign a separate classroom 
to each teacher, for reasons which are quite ob- 
vious and easily understood—a “home” for the 
teacher. This aside from the home-rooms, so 
called. This means that in a seven-period day a 
classroom will never be used more than five per- 
iods, and sometimes not over four periods per 
day. The balance of the time the room is usually 
vacant or used by the teacher for study, consul- 
tation, ete. On the other hand it is questioned 
whether it is a sound policy to permit valuable 
classroom space to lie practically idle for an ap- 
preciable period of the school day, or to provide 
the extra rooms needed at a cost of from $4,000 
to $5,000 per room. With mounting school costs 
the question has much force. 


An argument has been made that if an attempt 
is made to use classrooms up to their time ea- 
pacity that “The teachers object” ; “They do not 
like it”; “They have no place to go”; “They ean- 
not prepare for their work”; “They will loaf’; 
ete. No doubt there are some, may be many, who 
do not like it or who object; it may be a good 
thing to permit a teacher to “loaf”’—teaching is 
a hard enough task. It is, of course, true that 
such classroom use will necessitate itinerant 
teachers and the problem does arise where many 
teachers go in the interim, when not engaged in 
actual teaching. Providing teachers’ restrooms 
does not seem to suffice. 


An Administrative Device 

There is presented herewith a scheme which 
may serve as a solution to the problem. It is 
probably not entirely new to some, but will likely 
be so for many readers. It is one in its arrange- 
ment and no plans have been seen which incor- 
porate this scheme. It is proposed to develop a 
teachers’ administrative suite to serve those 
teachers who are “deprived of their rooms,” and 
any others who feel the need or the necessity to 
avail themselves of the facilities offered for real 
study, organization work, consultations, or even 
“loafing,” as the mood may be. The diagram 


_given herewith illustrates the scheme. The floor 


space was taken bodily from a plan recently pub- 
lished in a well-known magazine. In brief, there 
is provided a rather large room, with a series of 
smaller ones serving as consultation rooms, a 
series of individual office desks, a library alcove 
for a professional library, the faculty stenogra- 
phers’ quarters, access to a large consultation or 
conference room, and in addition restrooms for 
women and men teachers. Lockers and private 
cupboards are also furnished teachers. 


These rooms, of course, may be arranged in a 
number of ways to suit local conditions and the 
desires of the school officials. In some instances, 
they may be adjacent to the principal’s office 
suite, but in the writer’s opinion, it will be bet- 
ter to remove them from these quarters to allow 
for perfect freedom on the part of the teacher. 


‘This comment is made without preconceived no- 


tions but is based on long experience both as ad- 
ministrator and teacher. Telephone communica- 
tion with “headquarters” will be available and 
seems sufficient. The consultation rooms are pro- 
vided with obscured glass partitions, permitting 
plenty of light for the inner rows of desks. If 
the location is on a top floor, then skylighting 
may be resorted to if found necessary. 


Aside from the fact that recitation-room space 
is saved, another advantage is evident so far as 
the teachers are concerned. Coming into contact 
with quarters which possess and express a pro- 
fessional air is apt to make for like-mindedness 
on part of the teacher. Access to a professional 
library, a workmanlike environment, a quiet 
place to study and prepare for future work, all 
will probably subconsciously influence the indi- 
viduals in desirable directions. This does not 
deny the necessity for an easy-chair, or rocker, 
or even a couch, when physical and mental relax- 
ation call for satisfaction. This situation is taken 
care of by the restrooms adjacent to the suite. 
The consultation rooms permit this type of work 
in an acceptable manner, with access to a larger 
room for extended conferences with large groups. 


Financial Gains 

Let us examine for a moment what this 
scheme will entail if there are any other advan- 
tages accruing aside from those just stated, 
which are, of course, more or less subjective but 
no less real. Let us see, too, if there are any ad- 
vantages in a financial way which will warrant 
accepting this scheme as it is? 


A certain plan, a bona fide one, calls for 39 
classrooms in addition to laboratories; vocational 
rooms, ete. The school has a seven, 45 minutes 
net period day. These 39 classrooms have a daily 
period capacity of 273 on the basis of this pro- 
gram. On the individual room-teacher basis. this 
number dwindles to 195 periods, a difference of 
78 class periods per day. This is equivalent to a 
little over 11 classrooms of space. The number of 
classrooms used every period of the day would 
then be 28, on this assumption. The space occu- 
pied by the teachers’ suite is equivalent to two 
classrooms, in fact a little less. The other rooms 
of the suite, restrooms, and conference room, 
were already provided for in the original plan. 
The net saving is therefore nine classrooms, 
which in the building in question makes for a 
saving in construction of $57,000. This is, of 
course, the over-all cost as given by the architect, 
and as taken off the plans on a cubage basis, In 
another way it means that the building capacity 
is increased by about 350 pupils if the original 
over-all content of the building were preserved 
and the teachers’ suite incorporated. In the case 
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TABLE A 
Pupil Occupancy of Libraries in Libraries and 
Study Rooms* 
Maximum, Median, and Minimum Per Cents Enrolled 
on Typical School Day 
SEPARATE LIBRARIES 
Group I Group Il Group Il 
8 Schools En- 8 Schools En- 24 Schools En 
rolling over 700 rolling 700 300 rolling below 300 
Max. Med. Min. Max. Med. Min. Max. Med. Min. 
OY co Co on c co co c co, 
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Actual Library Actual Library Actual Library 
Capacity of Me- Capacity of Me- Capacity of Me- 
dian School, 8 dian School, 7 dian School, i1 
Per Cent of En- Per Cent of En- Per Cent of En- 
rollment. rollment. rollment. 
SEPARATE STUDY ROOMS 
Group I Group Il Group Ill 

8 Schools En- 8 Schools En 24 Schools En 
rolling over 700 rolling 700—-300- rolling below 300 
Max. Med. Min. Max. Med. Min. Max. Med. Min. 
GY Oo cr of Gg cr cr 
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35 - 28 — 20 49 —- 36 -——- 28 45 - 30 ot 
34 28 — 16 10 31 - 18 32 - 15 - - 
34 -27 — 19 - 28 15 - 9 
~- _- 38 30 - 22 26 - a ee 

33 - 24 — 16 
20 — 17 — 11 28 - 14 - t 
27 -15— 8 
3 - 16 - ¥ 
Actual Study Actual Study 


Room Capacity Actual Study Room Capacity 

ot Median Room Capacity of Median 

School, S9 Per of Median School, School, 938 Per 

Cent of Enroll- 94 Per Cent of Cent of Enroll- 

ment. Enrollment. ment. 
COMBINATION LIBRARY AND STUDY ROOM 
Group I Group If Group Hil 

8 Schools En- 8 Schools En- 24 Schools En 


rolling over 700 rolling 700—-300- rolling below 300 
Max. Med. Min. Max. Med. Min. Max. Med. Min. 
Go Ot % / % % % % % 
44 - $8 — 25 7 32 - 26 61 48 - $7 
30 23 — 20 338 - 2 2 De 10 1s 
= --- 31 26 - 21 48 - 33 1 

23 17 — 138 45 31 20) 
29 23 18 44 23 2 

25 1 12 44 32 17 

41 37 32 
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$8 — 24 14 
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34 31 11 
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Actual Library Actual Library Actual Library 
and Study Room and Study Room and Study Room 
Capacity of Me- Capacity of Me- Capacity of Me- 
dian School, 82.) dian School, 91 dian School, 105 
Per Cent of En- Per Cent of En- Per Cent of En- 
rollment. rollment. rollment. 
*Tables to be read as follows: In a group of § 
schools with an enrollment of over 700 the actual 
number of pupils in the library during a typical school 
day was a maximum of 12 per cent, a median of 9 
per cent, and a minimum of 7 per cent of the total 
enrollment. The actual capacity of the median school 
was 8 per cent for the library. Other columns like- 
wise. Underscored figures are approximate medians. 


of a six-hour-period program, the saving would, 
of course, be reduced to five classrooms, or a sav- 
ing of $32,000 on the same basis as above. 

Depending upon the organization ability of 
the administrator and the class-and-program 
arrangement, the above financial returns may or 
may not be accomplished in their entirety. In 
any event, even if no construction savings were 
made, which seems improbable, the incidental 
values cited would still seem sound and possible 
of attainment. 

In ease of a smaller school, for example one 
having an enrollment of 750 pupils, plans for 
which were available, in fact the school is being 
eperated in this building, the ease is not much 
diiferent, except in magnitude. There are 19 
classrooms, each one headquarters for a teacher, 
who teaches from four to five periods per day on 
a seven 50-minute-period-day program. There is 
one restroom for women and a conference room, 
aside from administrative rooms. If the class- 
rooms were used for the full seven periods per 
day, or nearly so, the actual number of class- 
rooms could be reduced by five, or three rooms 
net, taking into account the space required for 
the teachers’ suite. Even in this case the values 
obtained would probably pay. Of course, the 
scheme will bear financial fruit most frequently 
and to greatest extent in schools with an enroll- 
ment in excess of 1,200. 


School-Building Capacity 
A few comments anent the capacity of a school 
building may not be out of place in our discus- 
sions. For elementary schools the problem is 
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simple. Determining the number of pupils en- 
rolled per teacher and knowing the number of 
rooms solves this problem acceptably. In case of 
a platoon, junior, senior, or four-year high 
schools, or combinations of these, the problem is 
not easily solved and in fact is quite complex, 
especially if, as some desire, a rather high degree 
of mathematical exactitude is called for. Due to 
numerous variables introduced into the problem 
practically, such as enrollment variations, curri- 
cular offerings and changes, as well as pupil 
selection, the time element, ete., constant ad- 
justments must be made which preclude mathe- 
matical exactitude. We are therefore forced to 
utilize certain formulas which approach actual- 
ity in a fair degree, but one must not look for a 
great degree of accuracy even here, though all 
the “correction” formulas are applied as well. 
It is well that great accuracy is not ealled for 
here due to conditions with whieh all sehoolmen 
are familiar, and it is surprising what the appli- 
cation of a lot of good common sense and judg- 
ment will do to solve problems of this kind. 


Among the formulas frequently used are those 
developed by the National Council on School- 
house Planning,* Strayer and Engelhardt,® and 
Packer.® All of these give a good approximation 
suticiently accurate: for alt practical purposes. 
When used in connection with already existing 
programs and organizations the use of these 
formulas will give inereased reliable results. 

For practical purposes the writer has used a 
very simple formulas for quite a number of years 
which has had a “batting average” as good as 
most and is extremely simple in its application. 
It may be used as a gross or over-all determinant 
with considerable accuracy. Within this limit, 


variations are possible to meet a number of con- 


ditions. The formula is as follows: 
Rn X Pay X T 
Capacitv= —————— . 
“ 
Te 
Rn = Number of rooms used for educational purposes. 
Does not inelude study rooms, library, home 
rooms, ete. ; 
Pay = Average number of pupils per class. This varies 
from 11 in very small schools, to 26 for very 
large schools. 


. = Number of periods per school day. This refers 
as well to the number of periods classrooms are 
used. 

Te = Number of periods pupils are in classrooms or 
receiving instruction. This is usually from 4.6 
to 5. 


The formula may, of course, be solved for Rn 
which is often required. With judicious selection 
of the variable factors, and experience, this 
formula gives very close results. It is, of course, 
most nearly applicable to high schools of all 
types but is not readily applicable to platoon 
schools or special types of organization, though 


TABLE B 


Pupil Occupancy of Academic Classrooms 


Maximum of Per Cent Enrolled on a Typical 
School Day 
Group I Group II Group Il 
7 Schools En- 7 Schools En- 21 Nchools En 
rolling over %00- rolling 700-300 rolling below 300 
*58 61 *70 
#55 60 63 
Sa oS 61 
48 a3 61 
48 *48 60 
45 48 58 
45 *48 6 


*49 
48 
45 
43 
*45 
40 
36 
36 
Capacity of Aca- Capacity of Aca- Capacity of Aca- 
demie - Class- demie - Class- demie - Class- 
rooms of Median rooms of Median rooms of Median 
School, 82 Per School, 79 Per School, 80 Per 
Cent of Total Cent of Total Cent of Total 
Enrollment. Enrollment. Enrollment. 
*These schools have 60 min. periods—all others have 
45 min. periods. Underscored figures are approximate 
medians. 





4National Council on Schoolhouse Planning. N.E.A., 
Washington, D. C. 

‘Standards for High School Building. Strayer and 
Engelhardt. Teachers College, New York City 

*Housing of High School Programs, Paul C. Packer. 
Teachers College, New York City. 
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TABLE C 


Pupil Oceupaney of Science Laboratories* 


Maximum of Per Cent Enrolled on a Typical 
School Day 
Group I Group II Group UI 
5 Schools En- 6 Schools En- 19 Schools En. 
rolling over 700 rolling 700—300_ rolling below 308 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent of Cent of Centof Centof Cent of Cent of 
Enroll- Time in Enroll- Time in Enroll- Time in 


ment Use ment Use ment Use 
13 100 20 100 20 100 
12 100 17 45 19 100 
+ 100 10 25 19 100 

. , Se 2 18 100 

6 66 ; S85 18 85 
5 60 6 so san 
“ 15 16 85 

15 100 

14 50 

14 85 

14 100 

13 100 

13 100 

1z 100 

» 30 

% 58 

8 13 

‘ 45 

6 25 

6 25 


: . : ° ‘ ‘ A -~) 
Pupil Capacity Pupil Capacity Pupil Capacity 
of Laboratories of Laboratories of Laboratories 
of Median of Median of Median 


School, 18 Per School, 20 Per School, 29 Per 
Cent of Enroll- Cent of Enroll- Cent of Enroll. 
ment. ment. ment. 


*Table is read as follows: The science laboratories 
actually accommodate a maximum of 13 per cent of 
those enrolled on a typical school day and the labora- 
tories were in use 100 per cent of the day. The pupil 
eapacity of the median school is 18 per cent of. total 
eprollment. Undersecored figures are approximate 
median. 





the writer has used it with proper modification 
successtully. It is given here simply to provide a 
good “ruler” to apply to the problem of building 
capacity, to lay a foundation for more extended 
analysis and adjustment. 


Relation of Room-Group Capacities to Facilities 
Actually Offered in Buildings 


In this connection there appears another mat- 
ter which may be considered an “internal” one. 
It relates to the accommodation components of 
various Classrooms, The following observations 
are the outgrowth of a study undertaken to help 
the writer to solve some of his problems in con- 
nection with school-building programs, surveys, 
ete. A total of 40 schools and their programs 
were studied in an effort to find the actual pupil 
distribution among the various room groups, the 
capacity of the latter, and other pertinent mat- 
ters. The tables given are summary ones and do 
not go into the original and somewhat involved 
details. Tables are given only for some room 
groups, which seem most important. The school 
groups, designated as I, IIT and III, are as fol- 
lows: Group I refers to schools with an enroll- 
ment over 700; group IT refers to schools enroll- 
ing between 300 and 700; group IIL includes 
schools enrolling below 300. The Arabie figures 
refer to the number of schools studied, such as 
III (24). The figures in the body of the tables 
are per cents, not actual pupil numbers. They are 
arranged in order and the medians are under- 
seored, 

The results are more than interesting for him 
who reads, and may be used to solve some prob- 
lems for us. In Table A—I there are five schools 
which have separate libraries, and in addition 
study rooms or halls; three have a combination 
of the two. The median per cent of pupils en- 
rolled in these schools in the libraries is 6, on a 
typical school day, with a range of 1 to 12 per 
cent. The study-room median is 27 per cent of 
those enrolled, with a total range of 11 to 35 
per cent. The combination-room median is 2% 
per cent, with a total range of 13 to 44 per cent. 
The actual capacity of the rooms for the median 
school is given below each column. The same 
method is followed in the other tables and col- 
umns. It is quite evident that accommodations 
are in most eases in excess of actual use and 
only approaches those of the library accommoda- 
tions. Little or no correlation seems to exist be 
tween the needs of the situation and the capaci 
ties actually provided. Question: Are we pro 
viding spaces in proper relation to their actual 
use? The reader may answer this question for 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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State Systems of Taxation for Public Schools 


II. The North Carolina Plan’ 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California 


Introduction 

Of the many interesting economic and educa- 
tional developments of the present generation, 
none is more significant than the educational 
yenaissance Which began in the south more than 
twenty-five years ago, and which, during the last 
ten years, has reached such proportions as to 
attract the attention of educational leaders 
throughout the nation. It is doubtful if any state 
has played a more important or more intelligent 
part in this industrial and educational renais- 
sance than North Carolina. How rapidly this 
state has awakened in recent times to her indus- 
trial and economic potentialities is revealed in 
the growth of her industries and manufacturers. 
During the biennium 1921 to 1923 alone, the 
number of establishments manufacturing cotton 
goods increased 28 per cent, the wages earned by 
operatives in such establishments, 35 per cent, 
and the value of cotton products 48 per cent. 
In 1926, North Carolina stood second only to 
Massachusetts as a producer of cotton goods and 
led the nation in the production of tobacco. 
Hand in hand with this industrial growth has 
gone an enlargement of educational vision and 
policies, which has expressed itself not merely in 
an increase in the number of public schools and 
in public subsidies provided, but in what is per- 
haps even more significant, namely, a serious 
attempt to give all educational problems, in- 
cluding that of support, careful scientific study, 
and in the light of such study, first, to formulate 
and then put into operation new and better 
policies. 

The result of these better and more generous 
policies are strikingly revealed in many concrete 
and tangible facts, among which at least two 
may be mentioned, namely, that between 1900 
and 1926 the percentage of school population (5 
to 17 years of age) enrolled in school increased 
from 63.6 per cent to 88.4 per cent, and the aver- 
age number of days schools were in session 
throughout the state from 71 to 134. 

However, it is not the purpose of the present 
article to consider the social and educational 
changes which have characterized the history of 
North Carolina during the last decade, but 
rather to describe the methods adopted by the 
state in her effort to provide more adequate sup- 
port for her public schools. It will be helpful, if 
before entering into the details of this system, 
a brief statement is made of some of the more 
unique features of her plan of state support. 


Unique Features—Appropriations versus State 
School Taxes 


A question of long standing and still unsettled 
is, which is the sounder and more satisfactory 
method of providing state revenues for public 
schools: the levying of a state tax on the pro- 
ceeds of which the schools have a definite claim, 
or providing in lieu of any such tax, appropria- 
tions payable from the state’s general fund. 
North Carolina, like California, formerly de- 
rived state school revenues from the proceeds of 
the general property tax levied specifically for 
the benefit of public schools. At the present time, 
however, she levies no state tax of any sort spe- 
cifically for schools, but instead makes generous 
appropriations from her state general fund. 
However, the history of the legislation which 
resulted in the adoption of the present policy 
shows clearly that the taxes now contributing 


This is the second of a series of articles on state 
Systems of public-school taxation to be contributed to 
the JournaL by Professor Swift. The first of these 
articles appeared in the March issue of the JOURNAL. 
The data upon which the present article is based were 
collected by Mr. Bruce L. Zimmermann, graduate 
assistant in education at the University of California. 
The author wishes to express his indebtedness to State 
Supt. A. T. Allen of North Carolina, who gave the 
manuscript a careful reading, and in accordance with 
whose suggestions important revisions were made. 


to the general fund were created at least in part 
with the definite purpose of providing school 
revenue. 

At a general election in 1918, the voters 
of North Carolina approved a constitutional 
amendment providing for levying a state-gradu- 
ated income tax subject to certain exemptions. 
By the year 1920, the proceeds of the state in- 
come tax, together with other state revenues 
were sufficient to enable the state to discontinue 
levying any state general property tax. As a 
result of this situation, the legislators of 1921 
passed an act discontinuing the state general 
property tax, reserving to counties and other 
local political corporations the right to levy gen- 
eral property taxes.” 

The major sources from which the state gen- 
eral fund is derived are income taxes, inherit- 
ance taxes, corporation taxes, business-license 
taxes, departmental, and miscellaneous fees. The 
general character and relative importance of 
each of these sources will now be considered. 
However, before entering upon this considera- 
tion it should be noted that for a number of 
years, each succeeding legislature has enacted a 
complete revenue law which differs little from 
the law enacted by the preceding legislature, ex- 
cept as to variation in tax rates.* The provisions 
and rates presented in the present chapter are 
those provided by the revenue act of 1927. It 
must be borne in mind that the receipts present- 
ed in Table I and elsewhere in this study were 
derived from rates provided by earlier laws. 


Income taxes. The state levies taxes upon the 
net incomes of residents of the state and upon 
that portion of the net income of nonresidents 
which is earned within the state. In the case both 
of residents and of nonresidents, the law pro- 
vides for certain specific exemptions. Upon that 
portion of net incomes not exempted, are levied 
taxes varying from 114 per cent to 5 per cent, 
the rates being graduated according to the 
amount of the income. Corporations organized 
under the laws of the state, pay an annual in- 
come tax equivalent to 44% per cent of their en- 
tire net income. Foreign corporations, doing 
business in North Carolina, pay an annual in- 
come tax equivalent to 4% per cent of the por- 
tion of their entire net income earned within the 
state. 

Inheritance taxes. North Carolina levies 
taxes upon all inheritances excepting so far as 





2The account given is based upon Fred Wilson 
Morrison, Equalization of the Financial Burden of Edu- 
cation Among Counties in North Carolina. 

8Cf. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1923, PP: 67-146, 
ch. 4; Ibid., 1925, pp. 116-208, ch. 101; Ibid., 1927, 
pp. 175-276, ch. 80. 
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exemptions are provided by law. The rates vary 
from 1 per cent to 16 per cent, graduated accord- 
ing to the degree of relationship of the benefi- 
ciary and the size of the inheritance or transfer. 


Corporation taxes. (Schedule “C”). Upon 
every corporation doing business in the state, 
North Carolina levies a franchise tax for the 
privilege of exercising corporate rights and priv- 
lieges given under charter. The bases and rates 
of such taxes vary with different classes of cor- 
porations. Most corporation taxes are collected 
under the authority of the state tax commis- 
sioner of revenue and by him paid over to the 
state treasurer. However, taxes on insurance 
companies are paid to the insurance department 
and appear in the state records as a credit from 
this department (See Table I). 


Business license taxes. (Schedule “C”). The 
section of the law providing for business-license 
taxes covers some forty pages and enumerates an 
extensive list of business activities for the con- 
duct of which within the state, license or priv- 
ilege taxes must. be paid. 

Departmental and miscellaneous fees. For 
various services rendered, or privileges granted 
by state officials and departments, the state re- 
quires the payment of fees. 


Analysis of state general revenue fund. The 
receipts derived from the various types of taxes 
and fees described in the preceding paragraphs 
and credited to the state general revenue fund 
for the year 1925-26 are shown in Table I. This 
table shows the sources contributing to the gen- 
eral fund and the amount and per cent of such 
fund which each source furnished (see Table I). 


TABLE I 


Analysis of Receipts Credited to North Carolina State 
General Fund, for the Year 1925-26! 








Source Amount Per cent? 
BRCOURS CORO icsiscisscssissccsseccvs $ 6,054,757.12 46.7 
Inheritance taxeS................ 843,459.30 6.5 
Corporation taxes 

Franchise taxes collected 

under Schedule ‘‘C”’........ 1,768,151.55° 13.6 

Collected by insurance 

GODRTEIRORE  ccoicsisessiecccsessse 1,266,670.31 9.8 
Business license taxes 

SPN ED .cscavenasacssere 1,193,661.83 9.2 
Departmental and miscel- 

SE Fai i vceieccsesxccscicsese 857,732.66 6.6 
State prison collections...... 428,515.51 3.3 
Railroad dividends ;— 

Atlantic and North Caro- 

lina Railroad and North 

Carolina Railroad............ 254,345.00 1.9 
Interest on bank balances.. 270,967.68 2.1 
Miscellaneous minor 

TOCCIIER  sscsscssceccseneccescssscees 38,718.01 0.3 

$12,976,978.97 

Less imprest funds for 

| eee 4,800.00 
Total general fund 
DOPOD  discssineiscsecses $12,972,178.974 100.0 


1North Carolina State Auditor, Annual Report, 1926, 

» Bee 

2Computed. . 

*Included in this item are the proceeds of two taxes 
amounting to $142,434.93. 

‘This total does not agree with the total as given by 
the auditor. The error appears to be in the total listed 


“state treasurer’s miscellaneous revenue, collections 
net,’”’ as given by the auditor. 


From Table I it is evident that by far the most 


important source of the state general revenue 
fund is the income tax, which furnished nearly 
one half of the moneys composing the general 
fund in the year 1925-26. Second in importance 
are corporation franchise taxes which, however, 
contributed considerably less than one third as 
large a proportion of the total fund as that de- 
rived from income taxes. In thus deriving the 
major portion of its general fund from the pro- 
ceeds of income taxes, North Carolina occupies 
a somewhat unique position among the states of 
the Union, since in the majority of states which 
levy income taxes, such taxes fall considerably 
short of being the most productive source of 
state revenue, and in many cases are of relatively 
minor importance. 
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State School Funds 

North Carolina maintains three state funds 
for the benefit of public elementary and second- 
ary schools; (1) a permanent fund known as the 
literary fund; (2) a special building fund; (3) 
the state public-school fund. 

Literary fund. By legislative act in 1825 
North Carolina established her first permanent 
common-school fund known as the literary fund. 
Various sources were provided by law for in- 
creasing the principal of this fund with the 
result that in 1860 it amounted to something 
over $2,000,000. However, this entire principal 
except for a few thousand dollars, was lost dur- 
ing the civil war and reconstruction period 
(1860-1870).4 

The sources for increasing the principal of 
the fund which have been in effect since 1870, 
including the following: (1) The proceeds of all 
lands that have been or hereafter may be granted 
by the United States to this state and not other- 
wise appropriated by this state or the United 
States; (2) all money, stocks, bonds, and other 
property now belonging to any state fund for 
purposes or education; (3) the net proceeds of 
ull sales of the swamp lands belonging to the 
state; (4) all other grants, gifts, or devises that 
have been or hereafter may be made to the state 
and not otherwise appropriated by the state or by 
the terms of the grant, gift, or devise. One 
souree not included among those enumerated in 
the constitution has increased the principal of 
the literary fund: an act passed in 1917 made 
available from bond sales as much as $500,000 
for use by the state board of education in aiding 
in building public schoolhouses in the state. 
$333,000 in bonds were sold and added to princi- 
pal of the state literary fund.® 

Literary fund used as building fund. Both 
the accumulated principal and the interest of 
the literary fund are now loaned to the counties 
for the purpose of aiding them in the erection 
and equipment of schoolhouses. Loans made to 
the counties from this fund are payable in ten 
equal annual installments, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum.’ The total 
indebtedness of counties to the literary fund was 
reported on June 30, 1926, as amounting to 
$1,270,057.30.8 

Special building fund. By an act passed 
March 17, 1921, North Carolina provided for a 
state bond issue of not over $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of creating a special building fund, to 
be loaned to county boards of education to aid 
in the erection and equipment of schoolhouses. 
‘The law provided that no loan shall be made for 
a building of less than seven rooms, and that 
plans for any such building must have the ap- 
proval of the state superintendent of public in- 
struction.® The counties are required to pay 
upon such loans the same rate as that paid by 
the state upon the bonds issued to provide the 
fund.!° As a result of bonds issued under acts of 
1921, 1923, and 1925, the total amount loaned 
tu counties from the special building fund was 
reported as amounting, on June 30, 1926, to 
$15,048,000 and the total indebtedness by coun- 
ties to the state board of education amounted, 
on June 30, 1926, to $13,740,300.21 


‘For a more complete account of this fund see— 
Fletcher Harper Swift, A History of Public Permanent 
Common-School Funds in United States, pp. 361-364. 

5Constitution, Art. IX, sec. 4; here quoted from North 
Carolina Public School Law, 1923, pp. 1-2, sec. 6; 
Ibid., p. 7, sec. 9a. 

‘Public Laws for North Carolina, 1917, pp. 303-305, 
ch. 154. 


TNorth Carolina Public School Law, 1923, p. 7, sec. 
9a; Ibid., pp. 70-71, Art. XXIV. 

8North Carolina State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Biennial Report, 1924-26, Part III, p. 193. 


*Fletcher Harper Swift, Biennial Survey of Public 
School Finances in the United States, 1920-1922, Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 47, p. 10; North 
Carolina Public School Law, 1923, pp. 71-75; Art. 
XXV; Public Laws of North Carolina, 1925, pp. 441- 
447, ch. 201. 

*North Carolina Public School Law, 1923; pp. 71- 
75, Art. XXV. 

MNorth Carolina State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Biennial Reports, 1920-22, p. 184; 1922-24, 
p. 272; 1924-26, (Part III), pp. 190-193. 
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TABLE Il 


Analysis of Expenditures from North Carolina State 
Public School Fund—1925-26' 
Purpose Amount 
Equalizing fund 
Apportionment 
to counties........ $1,499,750.00 
Commission 
GRPGEGO ccccccccccccss 


Per cent? 


-1 
-1 
en) 


250.00 $1,500,000.00 
Teacher training 
fund 
County summer 
GEIOIED » cessscassacsss 
Rural 
WIEN acids dcidesntiives 
Teacher -training 
in negro schools 
Standard rural 
high schools 


Rural high 
GUORER  avscscrins 
Teacher -training 
units in rural 
WENGER. seccscccsnees 


13,575.00 
39,181.50 


13,250.00 66,006.59 3.4 


82,600.00 


21,900.00 104,500.00 5.4 
Rural libraries...... 
Vocational educa- 
ENED an sdacencuaieees 
Administ ration 
and supervision 
Division of negro 


3,550.00 0.2 


138,857.99 t.2 


education .......... 15,000.00 
Division of publi- 
GRMN. Seskassssisasess 3,770.26 
Division of school 
inspection .......... 19,000.00 


Division of school 
organization and 
RPE. dadsceccsacsaiss 
Division of 
teacher training 
Division of cer- 
tification and 


20,301.87 


15,139.58 


BONNE ccccsccccacsse 21,115.82 

Division of ad- 

ministration ...... 19,001.27 

Edueational com- 

bcxasesscass 113,721.04 5.0 


392.24 


. $1.926,635.53* 100.0 
1State Superintendent of Publie Instruction, Biennial 
Report, 1925-26, Part III, pp. 194-195. 

7Computed. 

3No appropriation was made for the state educational 
commission. Funds were provided by a transfer from 
the division of school organization and civies (ef. 
Public Laws of North Carolina, 1925, p. 528, ch. 275 
and footnote ‘1”’ above. 

‘The item of expenditure for vocational rehabilitation 
($11,589.79) has not been included in Table II which 
accounts for the difference in the total disbursements 
as presented in Table II and by the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction (see footnote ‘‘1"’ above). 





Since neither the principal nor the interest of 
either the literary fund or of the special build- 
ing fund is derived from the proceeds of any 
state tax, these funds will receive no further con- 
sideration in the present account. It should be 
noted, however, that the aid given to the coun- 
ties from these two funds is solely on the basis 
of loans, and is therefore granted on an entirely 
different basis from that employed in apportion- 
ing most state school funds. 
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State public-school funds. The state public. 
school fund consists of all money derived from 
all sources provided by law, except the literary 
fund and special building fund, deposited in the 
state treasury for the support and maintenance 
of the public-school system. Except for certain 
negligible departmental receipts amounting to 
$7,649, the only sources contributing to the pub- 
lic-school fund in the year 1925-26 are appropria- 
tions from the state general fund.’? These appro- 
priations for the year 1925-26 totaling $1,975,250 
were provided for thirteen specific funds, but 
were all credited to the public-school fund."* One 
item credited to the state public-school fund, 
namely, $15,000 for vocational rehabilitation 
obviously not for the benefit of public elementary 
and secondary schools will receive no further 
consideration in the present account and will not 
be included in tables presenting public-school 
moneys. Table II presents an analysis of 
expenditures from each of the funds appropri- 
ated to the state public-school fund. The analysis 
shows the purpose and amount of each expendi- 
ture, payable from the public-school fund for the 
year 1925-26, and the percentage which each 
amount was of the total expended from the pub- 
lie-school fund for this year. 


State Taxes as Sources of School Revenue 

It has been already noted in preceding para- 
graphs that no portion of the literary fund and 
of the special building fund is derived from state 
taxes. On the other hand, the state public-school 
fund—made up almost entirely of appropriations 
from the state general fund—in view of the 
origin of the moneys contributing to the state 
general fund, must be regarded as in the last 
analysis largely derived from the proceeds of 
state taxes. The taxes contributing to the state 
general fund, and the proportion which each 
type of tax furnishes, have been shown in Table 
I. By a comparison of the data presented in 
Tables I and IT, it will be seen that the expendi- 
tures for publie elementary and_ secondary 
schools consumed approximately 15 per cent 
(14.85 per cent) of the total receipts credited 
to the state general fund. 


a 4 

“North Carolina State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Biennial Report, 1924-26, Part III, pp. 194- 
195. 

“Public Laws of North Carolina, 1925, p. 528, 
chap. 275. 





THE NEW OFFICE BUILDING OF THE MICHIGAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, LANSING, MICH. 


The State Teachers’ Association of Michigan has its executive offices in the above building, which 
also provides space for the official paper of the Association and serves as a center of professional activities 
in the state. The building is fireproof and is the property of the Association. 
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The Function and Value of a Public-School Research Bureau’ 
W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The function of a public-school research bu- 
reau is primarily to collect and organize what- 
ever data may be necessary or available for the 
intelligent solution of the problems of the school 
system. Just as in industry it is the business of 
the research department to make careful and 
accurate analysis of the facts, in order that the 
executive staff may plan more wisely for the 
success of the institution the task of the re- 
search department is to furnish information as 
the basis for an evaluation of administrative pol- 
icies and teaching practices and to indicate their 
strength or weakness, and measures for their im- 
provement. Whatever else it may be, the research 
bureau is primarily a fact-finding, fact-digesting 
institution. The job of the research bureau is to 
determine the merits of educational practices. 
This should be done not upon the basis of mere 
opinion, but upon the basis of objective evidence 
insofar as that evidence is to be had. Successful 
business concerns have long since passed the 
stage where new and important ventures are 
broached on a guesswork basis, but in every case 
endeavor to determine in advance the probable 
volume of business to be expected from a given 
expenditure. Unfortunately, in school adminis- 
tration, we are too often prone to act first, and 
to determine our facts afterward. 

A proper respect for facts goes a long way to- 
ward eliminating that wholly unwarranted feel- 
ing of complacency which often exists, when 
school administrators are unaware of the true 
situation, or of its dangers. School boards and 
school executives in the past may have been 
guilty of the charge that they have assumed that 
all was serene and lovely with the schools. As a 
matter of fact, it was frequently noted that there 
was little real evidence to justify any such feel- 
ing. In many cases it was found that grave and 
serious errors of judgment had been committed. 
As proof of our errors we are confronted on the 
one hand, with overcrowded school buildings, in- 
adequate playgrounds, large classes, outworn 
curricula, and underpaid teachers. On the other 
hand, we are likely to find inadequate funds and 
public reluctance to approve increases in the 
school budget. 

To meet a situation produced by poor guess- 
work and shortsightedness, it has been necessary 
upon relatively short notice, to make unusual in- 
creases in expenditures, In many cases, this in- 
crease has produced a severe strain on public 
confidence, and only strenuous campaigning and 
high-pressure sales methods have made it pos- 
sible to save the day. If there had been a more 
wholesome respect for the facts and a more sin- 
cere effort to determine what was actually needed 
long in advance, such crises could be avoided. 
Increases in budgets might have been made far 
more gradually, and with a far better under- 
standing if there had been a recognition of the 
needs and purposes of such increases on the part 
of the tax-paying public. A research bureau, in 
its functioning, will discover the needs in terms 
of new buildings, additional salary appropria- 
tions, or other expenditures long in advance; in 
so doing it will enable the administrative staff to 
formulate and to secure the acceptance of plans 
for meeting the situation. Few cities are really 
too poor to support good schools, and few are un- 
willing to do so, if the need is properly presented. 
The problem of the research leaders is to assist 
in determining what is needed, educationally 
and financially, and to present the supporting 
facts required for an intelligent appreciation 
and understanding of the situation. 


The Task of the Research Bureau 
The business of the research agency, regard- 
less of whether or not it is organized as a sep- 


7An address delivered before the general session at 
p- nant of Superintendence Meeting on Febru- 
ry 26, 1 ° 


arate entity, is to aid the superintendent in de- 
termining the scope and nature of the job to be 
done. For instance, such facts as the probable 
enrollment that may be expected in the various 
divisions of the school system in years to come, 
the curriculum best suited to meet the needs of 
each of the various groups of children, the per- 
sonnel and equipment needed, together with the 
revenues to be raised and their possible sources, 
represent data which every superintendent must 
have. Every superintendent, and every teacher, 
should inquire whether his educational output, 
in terms of pupil achievement and progress, rep- 
resents a fair return on the money invested. The 
superintendent should inquire whether methods 
of teaching employed are such as to warrant him 
in expecting satisfactory results. He should 
ascertain whether the educational program is 
adequate for the needs of the community. He 
should know whether his system is as efficiently 
and economically organized as that of the better 
systems of schools. In his search for the answers 
to these questions, the department of research 
should render valuable assistance. 

By keeping the superintendent and his staff 
accurately informed so that grievous errors of 
judgment may be avoided, and by pointing out 
the true achievements of the schools in ways that 
are easily understood, the research bureau can 
do much to forestall criticism, for criticism will 
then be met offensively rather than defensively. 
The work to be performed by a research staff is 
practically unlimited, for there is no phase of 
public-school administration or teaching which 
cannot profit by a judicious use of its services. 
Superintendents, with experience in research 
departments, research directors, and college pro- 
fessors familiar with the field of public-school 
research, upon being asked to state what they 
deemed were the functions of a city school re- 
search office, listed almost every conceivable 
problem likely to be encountered in running a 
system of public schools. 


Types of Service the Research Bureau Should 
Render 


In a paper like this one, the writer can barely 
touch upon some of the various types of service 
which, in the judgment of these competent crit- 
ics, a research bureau should be prepared to 
render. There is, first, the whole field of instruc- 
tion, which in most school systems is greatly in 
need of research service. There is a dire need for 
the evaluation of materials of instruction. Those 
responsible for the development of the course of 
study desire to ascertain whether the curriculum 
offerings are in keeping with present-day de- 
mands, what are the best practices at the various 
divisions and levels of the school system, what 
the objectives should be, and how generally they 
are accepted and followed by the teaching staff. 
As evidence of the demand for research in this 
field, we have such illustrations as the work done 
in Denver, St. Louis, and other cities, and the 
various yearbooks dealing with the curriculum. 
It is true that many of the published curriculum 
studies are searcely worthy of being called re- 
search products, but, nevertheless, they bear wit- 
ness of the fact that here is a fruitful field for 
research. 


If textbooks are to be selected not upon the 
basis of impression, prejudice, political consider- 
ations, but strictly upon merit, their contents 
must be subjected to critical and searching 
analyses. When those financially or otherwise in- 
terested in a textbook adoption learn that super- 
intendents and their associates are actuated sole- 
ly upon considerations of merit, we shall prob- 
ably witness fewer attempts to thwart their 
recommendations. 

The research department must be prepared to 
render service in measuring the abilities and 
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achievements of pupils; in organizing and di- 
recting testing programs, and interpreting their 
results; in the development of new instruments 
of measurement; in the diagnosis of teaching 
difficulties; in the analysis of difficult pupil 
cases; in the study of problems of educational 
guidance; and in the evaluation of methods of 
teaching. Probably one of the most significant 
functions of the research department is to stim- 
ulate teachers and others to undertake research 
investigations of their own, and to advise and 
direct them in the solution of problems which 
grow out of such studies. 


On the administrative side, studies of popula- 
tion, child accounting, and teaching personnel 
must be made. In matters of finance, the super- 
intendent must endeavor to discover whether the 
school district?’s money is being well spent, 
whether it is receiving a fair return on its in- 
vestment, and if not, how such conditions may 
be brought about. He should know whether the 
school budget is well proportioned and balanced; 
whether the division of funds between business 
and educational activities is a reasonable one; 
whether the amount spent for overhead is too 
much or too little; or whether the district is 
spending so much on certain activities that oth- 
ers must go short-handed. He should know 
whether the unit cost in each of the various 
divisions of the system is defensible; which parts 
of the system are wasteful, and which ones rep- 
resent good use of money; which subjects are 
expensive and where the expensive classes are; 
what changes in organization or policy ought to 
be made in order to reduce exorbitant costs. Are 
we paying too much for our school buildings? 
Does our school-building construction and use 
represent good economy, in terms of space utili- 
zation or service, as well as cost? How much 
ought we to spend for new buildings in the next 
five or ten years? 


If we are planning a building program it may 
be important to know the facts with reference to 
changes in birth rate. When the annual birth 
rate in a city of 500,000 in 1928 is found to have 
dropped from 274 for every 10,000 of total popu- 
lation, as it was before the war in 1913, or from 
236, as it was in 1920 to 204, it is evident that 
the need for school facilities is changing, to say 
nothing of important social considerations. 
Translated into terms of building needs it means 
that, other things being equal, a city of that 
size can reduce its annual school-building pro- 
gram by 40 classrooms, over that necessary in 
1920. 

We need to know also, whether our method of 
financing the building program is sound? What 
are the relative merits of a “pay-as-you-go” 
policy, as compared with a bonding policy? The 
superintendent should be able to show whether 
the school district is receiving its fair share of 
the tax money raised by the community. Is the 
community able to pay for the educational pro- 
gram it is asked to provide? The critics who de- 
mand an explanation for the rapidly rising costs 
must be given the answer. A recent study in a 
large western city, where an analysis and proper 
allowance had been made of (1) the actual 
growth, (2) the enlarged program of activities 
which the public is demanding, and (3) the de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar, shows it 
is only because of the many economies brought 
about in organization and management, that the 
schools are able to operate on so little money. 
The answers to all of these questions, as well as 
the presentation of the results of such studies in 
an effective manner, properly comes within the 
range of activities a research department should 
undertake. 

The writer well knows that hundreds of cities 
have no research bureaus. I am not so much con- 
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cerned that every city have a research bureau as 
I am that somewhere in the system there shall 
be persons who will find the answers to the ques- 
tions as I have presented. In small communities 
the superintendent will need to do much of the 
work himself. In large communities there should 
be persons within the system trained in research 
methods, who can help to lift that burden from 
his shoulders. I doubt if we shall ever arrive at 
a satisfactory state of affairs until every execu- 
tive officer, every supervisor, and every teacher 
has had some training in methods of research. 
Division of Functions Between Bureaus 

Not all of the research can, or should be, per- 
formed by city schools themselves. At present 
we need to agree upon a proper division of the 
field between local bureaus of research on the one 
hand, and university, state, or national bureaus 
on the other. Few local school systems are 
equipped, or can afford, to do all that should be 
done. If a local school system were to attempt to 
perform all of its own research, much unneces- 
sary duplication would result. In the opinion of 
competent judges, studies based largely upon 
comparative statistics should be left largely to 
state, or national bureaus. In the interests of 
economy and service there should be centralized 
production of all comparative research, leaving 
to the local bureau the filling in of its own data. 
The splendid service which the research division 
of the Department of Superintendence has ren- 
dered, under the able leadership of Mr. John K. 
Norton, is an example of what may be accom- 
plished through cooperative endeavor. While this 
bureau has been supported by funds of the De- 
partment, received from membership dues and 
subscriptions, the school boards of the country 
can well afford to assume the major responsibil- 
ity for the support of such an institution. Even 
though this bureau has done splendid work, 
much more could undoubtedly be accomplished 
were it more liberally supported. That the execu- 
tive officers of the Department of Superintend- 
ence recognize this is shown by the fact that they 
are endeavoring to create an endowment fund of 
$1,000,000 for research purposes. Every one of 
the 500 or more cities of 10,000 population or 
over can well afford to spend $100 annually for 
the services which an enlarged department 
would render. The larger cities can afford to con- 
tribute much more than this. 

At this point I desire to say that one of the 
most severe handicaps under which the research 
division of this Department and all other bu- 
reaus making comparative cost studies must 
labor, is the lack of a uniform system of records. 
In spite of all that has been done thus far, rec- 
ords and accounting practices are still far from 
uniform. A shrewd observer can find serious 
flaws in almost any study of cost comparisons 
made between cities at the present time. 

While the writer maintains that the research 
required by cities cannot all be performed by 
their own bureaus, it will still be insufficient if 
they receive help from national, or state bureaus. 
There is need of additional assistance from the 
colleges and universities. Ultimately, most of 
the research necessary for the scientific evalua- 
tion of material and methods of instruction, and 
for the development of new techniques in admin- 
istration and teaching, will be delegated to the 
universities and colleges. We have not yet 
reached that stage, but many of our universities 
are already rendering splendid service in this 
direction. Not the least important is the work 
performed in training prospective teachers and 
administrators in methods of research. A num- 
ber of the universities are rendering a helpful 
service in collecting and publishing summaries 
of the more significant research contributions, 
such as the University of Chicago in reading 
and arithmetic, for example, and such as the 
University of Michigan has accomplished for 
research carried on within its own state. How- 
ever, if the university research bureaus and de- 
partments of education are to meet the needs of 
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FRANK H. WOOD 
Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. Frank H. Wood, who has been director of the de- 
partment of school buildings of the state of New York for 
24 years, has recently resigned, to become associated wtih 
Mr. Carl W. Clark as educational consultant in schoolhouse 
planning. Mr. Wood will have his headquarters at 12 East 
42nd Street, New York City, where the firm has an office. 
Mr. Clark is an architect of high reputation and out- 
standing character, who maintains an office at Cortland, 
N. Y., and New York City. 

Mr. Wood was graduated from Ives Seminary and from 
Syracuse University. After his graduation, he held a num- 
ber of high-school principalships from 1885 to 1895, which 
was followed by his entrance upon a graduate course in 
school administration. In November, 1895, he was ap- 
pointed inspector of training classes in the department of 
instruction, later serving as supervisor of training classes 
and chief of the bureau of inspection. With the consolida- 
tion of the several departments, he became chief of the 
inspections division and director of the school-buildings and 
grounds department. Since 1904 he had been in charge of 
the administration of the school-building code of the state. 

In accepting a position as consultant in school building 
with Mr. Clark, Mr. Wood takes advantage of an opor- 
tunity which appeals to him for continuing his service to 
the schools in the work of schoolhouse planning. His lonz 
service for the state has brought him into intimate contact 
with the practical problems of schoolhouse planning both 
in cities and in rural districts. He has personally passed 
upon thousands of schoolhouse plans and has aided hun- 
dreds of school boards, superintendents, and architects in 
solving troublesome problems of financing, selecting sites, 
planning, and erecting new schoolhouses. To his leader- 
ship and initiative is due the wide acceptance in New York 
state of the idea that the educational scheme must underlie 
and determine every schoolhouse plan. The steady improve- 
ment in the standards demanded by the New York state 
code and adopted by school authorities in other states as a 
model is due to Mr. Wood’s quiet work. Few men in the 
state department have endeared themselves to a wider 
circle of schoolmen of the state by modest, sincere helpful- 
ness than Mr. Wood. 
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the public schools, they must be liberally sup- 
ported by the schools and by the general public. 
On their part they must endeavor to make re- 
search contributions which are so practical that 
no school can afford to disregard them. To this 
end we must be willing to extend to them the use 
of some of our laboratory facilities in the form 
of actual classrooms, where experimental studies 
can be conducted under practical schoolroom 
conditions. 


How Research Bureaus May be Improved 

Not all of the problems of improvement will be 
solved by delegating work to national, state, and 
university bureaus. In the opinion of many per- 
cons, local bureaus of research can be improved 
by better internal organization. The lack of a 
sufficiently large staff is the common complaint 
of research directors. Superintendents who re- 
plied to the questionnaire were rather frank in 
suggesting that the best way to improve bureaus 
of research is to employ better people in them. 
I almost regretted that the research directors 
were not given a chance to express their opinion 
as to how superintendencies might be improved. 
The replies might have made interesting read- 
ing. 

If a research department is to function prop- 
erly, the responsibility for its direction should 
rest upon an individual whose rank is on a par 
with that of an assistant superintendent. Unless 
the person in charge is sufficiently high in rank, 
the position will lack the prestige necessary to 
create a proper respect for its authority. Without 
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such status there will be persons in every system 
who will question the right of a research director 
to probe into their particular domains. The di- 
rector must have sufficient rank to enable him 
to meet any other employees of the school system 
at least on an equal footing. 

A frequent source of complaint on the part of 
directors is the fact that they must perform too 
many administrative duties of a routine char- 
acter. So long as this condition exists the highest 
type of service cannot be rendered. As one indi- 
vidual has suggested, the bureau must not be 
allowed to become a “catch-basin,” but its diree- 
tor and staff must have time for creative think- 
ing. 

The relative emphasis to be placed upon ad- 
ministrative and instructional research is a mat- 
ter of dispute. In past years many bureaus were 
largely bureaus for the administration of tests, 
and some appear still to be such. If much of the 
work in measuring the results of teaching could 
be left to supervisors directly responsible for in- 
struction, and properly trained, research bureaus 
would have more time for the solution of the 
more pressing problems of the superintendent, 
as well as some time to think about original re- 
search problems. The replies from superintend- 
ents indicate that approximately one half of 
them feel that at least fifty per cent of the 
energy of a bureau should be devoted to adminis- 
trative research. It is interesting to note that 
more than two thirds of the research workers 
state that they actually devote twenty-five per 
cent, or even less of their time, to administrative 
research. This indicates a significant difference 
of opinion as to the proper distribution of effort. 
A proper respect for the needs of the chief execu- 
tive requires that directors of research should 
heed the practical demands of superintendents 
who are charged with the responsibility for the 
successful administration of the schools. Super- 
intendents are far more interested in research 
that will assist them in solving their major ad- 
ministrative difficulties than they are in the 
minutiae of measurement. 

An important fact in determining the value of 
a bureau’s services is the success with which that 
bureau is able to form effective personal rela- 
tionships with those with whom it comes in con- 
tact. It must be successful in forming cordial re- 
lations not only with every member of the local 
staff, but with board members, and business men 
of the community as well. The research bureau 
must “sell” its services. As one person has ex- 
pressed it, “educational statesmanship as well as 
research technique is needed.” 

Another aspect which must receive more at- 
tention than it has in the past is the use that is 
made of facts, after they are found. Too fre- 
quently the results of important researches re- 
ceive inadequate publicity. One of the immediate 
needs is to determine how we can make the 
results strike fire in the minds of those whom we 
wish to alter their practices or their attitude. Too 
many well-meaning citizens still form their opin- 
ions of the adequacy or success of the local edu- 
cational program on incidental, or even trivial 
considerations. Do the children like to go to 
school? Do they like the teachers? Do the parents 
approve of the teachers’ out-of-school conduct? 
Do the teachers enforce discipline in the school- 
room? The schools often are praised or con- 
demned on the basis of the answers to such ques- 
tions. Most of you could cite instances where the 
slightest provocation caused an upheaval that 
threatened to wreck the administration and 
sometimes succeeded. So long as public support 
of our educational program rests upon such in- 
secure foundations, there is little hope for per- 
manent educational advancement. The public 
must be taught to evaluate the schools in terms 
of such objective measures as our research agen- 
cies have produced. More thought must be given 
to methods of presenting and disseminating the 


fruits of research. As one specialist in educa- 
(Concluded on Page 142) 
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THE BEREA HIGH SCHOOL, BEREA, OHIO 
M. M. Berry, Superintendent of Schools 
The new high school at Berea, Ohio, is the re- 
sult of careful planning and construction on the 
part of the board of education. First, the board 
made a careful study of the needs of the district 
hefore the bond issue of $650,000 was placed be- 
fore the voters in the fall of 1925. Expert advice 
was obtained through the assistance of Dr. C. C. 
McCracken, professor of education at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Columbus, who was employed to make a 
survey of the school district covering its present 
and probable future growth over a period of ten 
years, In the survey, Dr. McCracken determined 
on the size and style of the building needed to 
care for such a growth in enrollment. Additional 
assistance was obtained from Mr. A. G. Yaw- 
berg, superintendent of the Cuyahoga county 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, who gave freely of his 
advice at different times as the building pro- 
gram progressed, Beeause of his broad experience 
in conducting school-bond issues and in checking 
and supervising plans and specifications for new 
school buildings, his suggestions were helpful and 
much appreciated. The arrangement of the vari- 
ous departments of the school, and the selection 
of the equipment, were handled by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. M. M. Berry, to whom 
were referred all matters pertaining to the plan- 
ning from the standpoint of administration. 





FRONT ELEVATION, BEREA HIGH SCHOOL, 
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BEREA, OHIO 
Fulton and Taylor, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FRONT AND WEST SIDE VIEW, BEREA HIGH SCHOOL, BEREA, OHIO 


Fulton and Taylor, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AUDITORIUM, BEREA HIGH SCHOOL, BEREA, OHIO 
Fulton and Taylor, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the planning and construction of the build- 
ing the board of education early sought the serv- 
ives of Architects Fulton & Taylor of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who prepared the plans and supervised the 
construction of the structure. That the board of 
education took its task seriously is evideneed by 
the fact that the entire board of five members, 
with the superintendent and architects, visited 
24 different high schools, located in Columbus, 
Cleveland, Akron, and other cities in northeast- 
ern Ohio, with a view of obtaining first-hand in- 
formation about school-building arrangements 
the quality, value, and cost of building materials, 
kind of equipment, and modern teaching devices 
considered essential and desirable in a modern 
high sehool. This desire for first-hand informa- 
tion prompted the asking of questions connected 
with the building visited, so that when the time 
came to plan the structure and to prepare specifi- 
cations for the building, there was a definite un- 
derstanding of what was required, and the na- 
ture of the task to be performed. 

The Berea school district contains 25 square 
miles of partially rural territory lying adjacent 
to the southwest corner of the City of Cleveland. 
The new high school is loeated in Berea, a grow- 
ing city composed largely of people who work in 
Cleveland. The site of the building is a flat tract 
of ground, located on the east side of the city, 
with its main highway front facing south. It is 
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well suited for a community and playground 
center. 

The building is designed to accommodate an 
initial load of 1,000 pupils, or with certain pro- 
gram changes, a maximum of 1,500 children, 
The style of architecture is Elizabethan. The 
exterior dimensions of the building are 90 
by 210 ft. The building is two stories high, 
clevated on a_ two-foot terrace. It is built 
of reinforced concrete and brick, with stone 
and conerete trim. The corridor floors are of 
quarry tile. All woodwork in the building is a 
good grade of dark oak, except the office, which 
is birch, finished in walnut. The woodwork and 
furniture in the domestie-science department 
and in the clinie are in white enamel finish. The 
floors in the classrooms are of maple; the offices 
and library have linoleum for floor covering. The 
walls and ceilings are plastered, with California 
stucco finish, except in the showers, ete., where 
hard, white enamel has been used. 

On the first floor are the administration offices, 
comprising a general office, a superintendent's 
ottice, principals’ offices, a waiting room, a con- 
ference room, and a vault. 

The auditorium, which has a picture booth 
with projection machine, has a seating Capacity 
of 1,150. The design and finish of the room are at 
once dignified and attractive, and the acoustical 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE BEREA HIGH SCHOOL, BEREA, OHIO 


Fulton and Taylor, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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kitchen and storerooms for provisions. 
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Each typical classroom is 20 ft. 8 in. by 32 ft. 
4 in. and is 12 ft. high, and equipped with 38 
single desks and chairs, a teacher’s desk, a ward- 
robe, a bookcase, a reading table, and three 
chairs. Natural slate blackboards, equipped with 
a cork border 14 in. wide are found on two walls. 
sulletin boards are located along the top and end 
of the blackboards. 


nd properties are excellent. Two rooms adjacent to 
the auditorium may be used for dressing rooms 

an when required, and two rooms near the audito- 

ni rium entrance are suitable for checking cloth- 

mn. ing. ; 

he The gymnasium has a large entrance lobby 

“t und there are locker and shower rooms, as well a 4 ia 

. asa regulation basketball court, a a — 

: Other rooms on the tirst Hoor include a domes- rs - - ; 

of tie-science room with model dining room, a Sew- ; A / + 

‘ ing room with me rdel bedroom, a manual-training +h 3 +. 

ch room with finishing and toolrooms, a machine- i $ e ~ 

ad shop room, a mechanical-drawing room, and nine a ~~ 

ni standard classrooms. 7 - » 

he On the second floor are the library and book- i i 4 i 

_ storage room in the center of the building, a r we, Os ‘, 

he senior study hall equipped for 90 pupils, a junior & \ , 

ia study hall equipped for 100 pupils, a commercial | r\\ Tne A = 

re department with bookkeeping, typewriting, and s we 
stenographic departments, a science department i r B 

- comprising a chemistry room, a physics room, a ; 1% a 

Me biology room, a general science room, lecture , — = = 

7 rooms, dark rooms, and storage rooms, an art i my | 
room, the boys’ locker rooms, and four standard - se 
classrooms. Each floor is provided with restrooms ad if ea) 4 { 

‘ and toilets. eq + wu 4 , 

_ In the basement are located the boiler room, | 2 TY 

al coal room, ash room, machine room, and a cafe- ei aa i 
teria, seating 300 persons and equipped with i | Pe | rH 
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The building contains some unique features 
which are relatively new and unusual in school 
building. The corridors are spacious and well- 
lighted, and 650 steel lockers are arranged on 
the two sides. The electrical equipment com- 
prises a complete program-clock system, a system 
of intercommunieating telephones, and an elec- 
trie fire-alarm system. All special mechanical 


evices. ine aie » Kaktiag “ating. ¢ ENTRANCE DETAILS, BEREA HIGH SCHOOL, BEREA, OHIO 
devices, including the lighting, heating, and Falun aad Unter kein Cah eee 
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ventilation were worked out under the direction 
of experts in the different lines. A unit heating 
system has been used for supplying fresh air k 
heat to the various rooms of the building. 
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There is a combined auditorium-gymmasium, f : a Be gs eee : 
sO arranged that it may be divided into two parts P reTeae! cattaries ® . ] 
by means of folding doors. When the doors are h 4 $ : 
opened, there is an unobstructed view of the — & aeeenlinns ee cated : | 
auditorium or gymnasium, Complete stage and , | fa uy tt | ah ed qG MTN t tl 
lighting facilities have been provided, The room ’ ca ois | th Pana ne eer ene ne 4 | 
is heated and ventilated by means of warmed + | | | | bieeeuee & tae. . 
air, forced through a plenum chamber into — | maceroe teen | ms 2 
mushroom ventilators in the floor. “Te | | “ 

The library is located on the second floor, = = 
directly above the entrance. The room is of gen- _~ Oe s —— 

crous size, artistically decorated and completely : —— 

equipped, and is provided with study-hall units = sen eae | 
on the right and left. 

The building contains a teamroom, which is | iS 
located on the side nearest to the athletic field. | J | eer 
It is sutticiently large to accommodate fifty play- | | | | 
ers at one time, in order to obviate the use of | ta ewe | = 
the shower and dressing rooms provided for IP cosas see [ffl Eats smenef Bian 3 
physical-edueation pupils. ff Es vere Towa orais fouer = B ee oe 

The girls’ shower and dressing room is unique ace sate ine peel iesanas = A 

and original. It is arranged in rectangular shape, y Dail | : . % ' ay 4408 6 & , 
with the long dimension parallel with the outside A Gallons cue ya wie bat 
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wall of the building, which insures ample nat- 
ural light. The showers are arranged along the _ 
interior wall, parallel to the windows. The Jock- 
ers and dressing booths are arranged in rows, at 
right angles to the interior wall. On one side is 
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an aisle leading to the showers called the “wet” 


, tor taking care of the girls’ gymnasium clothes, basket locker to the individual locker in the 
aisle and on the opposite side is another from — and 40 additional lockers have been installed for dressing room, it is possible for the student to 
the dressing booth to the main aisle along the — use during the physical-education periods. By have the gymnasium clothing or street clothing 
outside windows. There are 500 basket lockers changing the combination padlock from the (Concluded on Page 152) 
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WESTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NORTHLEACH, ENGLAND 
R. F. Philips, Architect, Gloucester, England, 
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GROUND TLOOR PLAN 


WESTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NORTHLEACH, ENGLAND. 
R. F. Philips, Architect, Gloucester, England. 


WESTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT 
NORTHLEACH, ENGLAND 
This building, or group of buildings, intended 
fur a very small community in the Cotswold 


yg . ogee WOODWORKING SHOP, WESTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
town of Northleach, England, is situated seven NORTHLEACH, ENGLAND. 


miles from a railway station, and in a hilly dis- R. F. Philips, Architect, Gloucester, England. 


trict where there was little chance of obtaining brickwork covered with waterproof stucco. The rooms are also built of light steel frame with 
construction material from near-by sources. inner walls are of asbestos sheeting on timber  timber-frame bays and weather boarding. In- 
Consequently, the school was built largely of framing. The roofs are covered with tile. ternally, these rooms are finished with mateh 


steel frame construction with a skin of exterior The domestic-science and the manual-training (Concluded on Page 162) 





TYPICAL CLASSROOM LABORATORY 
WESTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NORTHLEACH, ENGLAND 
R. F, Philips, Architect, Gloucester, England. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 


THE JOHN W. HENNEY SCHOOL, FREEPORT, ILL. 


SALVAGING A BURNED SCHOOLHOUSE 


How Freeport Obtained a Modern Grade School 
at Minimum Cost 


On Sunday, November 20, 1926, at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, fire was discovered in the Third 
Ward School building at Freeport, Ill. The fire 
burned so fiercely that the building was gutted, 
and the insurance companies made a settlement 
for total loss and paid in full the amount of the 
policies, $27,500. 

This fire provided the school board with a ditti 


THE JOHN W. HENNEY SCHOOL, FREEPORT, ILL. 
Bradley and Bradley, Architects, Rockford, III]. 
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THIRD WARD SCHOOL BURNING, FREEPORT, ILL. 


cult problem, for the board had just completed 
the new high school and the district was bonded 
to the limit. 

It was necessary to have a building in the part 
of the district that the Third Ward School 
served. To build a new building was out of the 
question. Some of the board members thought 
that perhaps the walls and foundation were not 


damaged and that the building could be rebuilt ; 
architects and contractors were consulted, and it 
was decided to have architects Bradley and 
Bradley of Rockford, Ill., make a study and sub- 
mit plans and estimates. The findings of the 
architects were accepted and the contract for the 
rebuilding was let to Edward Rubendall of Free- 
port, Ill. 
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THIRD WARD SCHOOL BEFORE FIRE, FREEPORT, ILL. 


The original building was built in 1898 and 


. 


was of “ordinary construction,” that is, native 
stone foundation, Ccommon-brick walls, brick 
partitions and vent stacks, and a wood-joist hip 
roof, The tloors were of maple supported on 2 by 
l4-in. and 3 by 12-in. long-span white-pine floor 
joists. 

The result of the fire showed evidence of slow 
burning. The tire had started in the attic, and 
only the second and part of the first floors had 
heen destroyed. All walls were left standing and 
in good shape, too good to tear down. 

After a careful survey and analysis, the deei- 
sion arrived at between the school board and the 
architects, was to use the old walls so far as pos- 
sible, but to tear out the old floor construetion 
and rebuild of reinforced-concrete joists and 
slabs, to place terrazzo floors in the corridors and 
toilets, and maple floors on sleepers in the class 
rooms. 

In order to have a footing for the veneer of 
face-brick, 8 in. of concrete was poured around 
the old foundation down to bed rock. This con- 
crete served also to strengthen the old founda- 
tion. 

The outside of the old walls was veneered with 
huff colored face-brick, laid in buff mortar with 
tooled) joints. The trim, sills, belt courses, 
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cornice, coping, and entrance are of preeast arti- 
ficial stone. The old wood sash were replaced 
with steel side-wall sash and glazed with !y-in. 
polished plate glass. 

The level of the first tloor was raised 3 ft., 
which gives much better rooms in the basement. 
One basement room is occupied by a branch of 
the publie library. 

Except in two unfinished rooms in the base- 
ment, the building has the appearance of being 
entirely new. 

By a similar treatment, many old school build- 
ings could be completely modernized and made 
from all appearance to be new and in fact as 
good as new, with modern plumbing, heating, 
ventilating, and electric equipment. 

The entire cost of rebuilding and all fees was 
$61,778, or approximately 24 cents per cubic foot. 
The value of the total building on a basis of 30 
cents per cubie foot is $75,000. 

THE SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BUILDING 


The organization of junior colleges has, up io 
present time, followed so closely the organization 
of senior high schools that the problem of plan- 
ning and constructing buildings for junior-col- 
lege use has not been unlike that of the senior 
high school, Perhaps the exterior design of this 
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type of buildings has required more dignity and 
reserve. It certainly has not justified greater or 
more elaborate treatment or more expensive use 
of materials, 

A type of junior-college building that is most 
interesting because of its excellent balance in 
plan and because of the dignified effectiveness of 
the exterior design is the Sacramento Junior 
College, erected in 1925-26 from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Dean and Dean, architects, of San 
I’ ranecisco, 

The building has been recently awarded hon- 
orary mention in the common-brick manufac- 
Lurers’ association contest. 

The Sacramento Junior College occupies a 
large site in the southern part of the city, ad- 
jacent to a public park. The site is planned for 
future extensions, which are to inelude a con- 
siderable educational group serving the entire 
community. The original bond issue amounted 
to $550,000 and the original group of buildings, 
illustrated in these pages, cost $460,000. 

In reality there are four buildings, joined 
by means of cloisters and a central tower. The 
building at the extreme south serves for Jabo- 
ratory and shop use. The left wing of the main 
section contains administrative offices, a library, 
study rooms, classrooms, and locker room. It is 
the men’s building. 

The building immediately to the right of the 
tower contains administrative offices, classrooms, 
a locker room for women, and a series of ¢lass- 
rooms. The building at the extreme right north 
of the group contains laboratories and locker 
rooms. The gymnasium, which is not shown in 
the accompanying illustrations or floor plans, is 
in a separate building and contains also the 
power plant. 

The design of the buildings has been simplitied 
so far as is possible in keeping with the early 
Italian Renaissance upon which it is based. The 
buildings are constructed of conerete and brick, 
wood floors in the classrooms, concrete corridors 
and stairs, faced with common brick, set off 
with cast-stone trim. The large arch in the main 
tower is the entrance to the quadrangle, which 
will be formed at the rear of the building when 
the future group is completed. 

Details of the plan, construction, and cost will 
be found in the following tabulation: 
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fait 
CONSTRUCTION DATA Commercial-art rooms 2 Construction matertal.......... Brick walls and wood floors 
Pate COMEPACT BDWAPEOG scicscisiscsssscessccccsiccsce May, 25, 1925 Public speaking 1 Corridor and_ stair Concrete 

Pate CONSEFUCHION SIAETOU.....05..5000.cccccecceece ne, 1, 1925 Music 5 Classroom finish .............0+ teseeeeceeeenens Plaster : 
Date construction completed 12, 1926 Offices 14 Auditorium finish »- Brick | 
Nite BOOK StOrage .....scccccseccsssescccssssccecesesseeessssesesseeseseees 3 Gymnasium fMISM .... eect teteeeteeteeecteeeeteenes Brick | 
pis is ‘ : ken « Girls’ restroom 1 I SE RG IN oasis ccdiccccsissersastecseiercannstesscave Plaster q 
PUPRCEIIAT. SPORE RE vikcisxcisivinicseniniiinnnaximinunaned 650 ft. Tendhoen peMteatiiia 2 Mechanical Equipment Lhe 
Building REGTOOTAND crcsnsicesssess:s 8 y 60 ft. THe Of HONING BGG VERCHATION s 6icccissicisssccscssssscaass Steam 4 

IG: cara coecimsasdarssensbabenssciqas eaten baw cavasesidasense Cuukseand college Gymnasium, boys .... 60 ft. TOMMPBTRCUTO CODTI iiissiics iiss cccetssrsescesesrees . Automatic 4 
Number of rooms........ si 1) NAOMI, IUUOI So0issaniceaccacsiveacedseavincisscnsaavacns 7 by 85 ft. Electrical equipment.............. eduunéeaesccontouas Complete cf 
Number of laboratories... 13 . p ; : SMUT. bhi sien, Ciscssecheskaccenatabicnss anc wihange<etecseczesxsikans Complete fe 
COMMOTVAECORE o.<s5c58<6000005003 ia sbedcerentivate 1 Design and Construction Materials Cost and Capacity iA 
Ce CIE PRIN ines sasiivasscisccacccdacccuascesaacascacanesases 1 BOONE GIR vis ksvnicccicdicinvatscicavipovaccics Florentine Italian Nn. ON iii ocasi euiacnsican écannasbas Cadiek anid iaececvickxidi $450,000 ig 
PRON PINGE BRUINS eispicncdienassvedcs cistbasaraie sensing ad enasintins 1 Exterior facinz.......... Common brick and Cast-stone trim Se SN INS HUE sarc sas cisexccanccscaedessinaisnacsdeasssniseees 27 cents is 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, N. Y 


THE WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Randall and Vedder, Architects 

This grade building is an imposing structure 
with extremely simple lines and carefully re- 
stricted ornament. It is located on a terraced site 
in a modest residential section of the city. 

The building was erected in 1926 at a cost of 
35 cents per cubic foot. It is entirely fireproof 
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Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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with exterior walls of tapestry brick trimmed 
with precast stone. It contains 35 classrooms, a 
combination gymnasium-auditorium, a kinder- 
garten, a health clinic, and teachers’ restrooms. 
The third floor which extends over only one wing 
of the building, includes a covered play porch, 
two classrooms, a dining room and kitchen, and 
toilets. This group of rooms is especially set 
aside for undernourished children who, because 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Randall and Vedder, Architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 


of their physical condition, are unable to make 
normal progress in the schools. 
Following is a tabulation of costs: 
General Contract $367,980.00 
FIGURE cc cciccvccccves 4464100 
Plumbing 


32,450.00 
ol a Peer e 14,795.00 


Total scevew SZ812.00 














Supervisory Organizations in Cities of 10,000 to 20,000 Population 


This article has for its main purpose a descrip- 
tion of the organizations for supervision in cities 
of 10,000 to 20,000 population. The data were 
gathered during a wide investigation of the 
problems of supervisory organization and admin- 
istration carried on during 1928. A preliminary 
study was made of the organizations in ten cities 
by interview and questionnaire combined. All 
cities in the United States in the size group 
selected were invited to cooperate in a question- 
naire investigation. Completed returns were re- 
ceived from 171, or almost exactly half of the 
total number. 


Superintendents were asked to supply the 
names and titles of all supervisory officers in 
their school systems with information concern- 
ing the extent to which the various officers were 
given time for supervision. In addition they 
were asked to supply data concerning the school 
organization, the number and enrollment of 
buildings, as well as grades, included in each 
building. The materials were so summarized as 
to show typical practices in the number and kind 
of supervisors employed, as well as combinations 
found in individual school systems. 


Supervisory Officers Employed 


Music supervisors are employed by a larger 
proportion of cities than any other special super- 
visor, viz., 88 per cent. (Table I.) Art supervi- 
sors follow, being employed by 60 per cent of the 
systems; while 57 per cent provide supervisors 
of physical education. Sectional tendencies are 
not large. Art and physical-education super- 
visors are found more commonly in the east than 
in the north-central states. In the case of music, 
the situation is reversed. The number of elemen- 
tary-grade supervisors is largest in the north- 
central states. 

Superintendents were asked to exclude special 
teachers in secondary schools having no super- 
visory relationship to the elementary schools. No 
account is taken here of supervisors of special 
subjects in the junior and senior high schools, 
such as industrial arts, home economics, visual 
edueation, and agriculture. A few of these were 
reported, but the numbers were so small as to 
make a special study of their work of doubtful 
value. Ayer reports 52 supervisors of academic 
subjects employed by 44 cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or more in 1923.1 This is not a large num- 
ber, but it is evident that such supervisors are 
employed even more rarely in the systems of the 
size included in the present study. It is likely, 
also, that in most eases these supervisors are 
heads of departments, with varying degrees of 
supervisory responsibility. In elementary schools 
only one regular subject supervisor is reported, 
a combination writing-and-arithmetic supervi- 
sor. Penmanship supervisors are employed in 20 
per cent of the systems, and general elementary- 
grade supervisors are found in 24 per cent of the 
cities, 


iFred C. Ayer, Studies in Administrative Research, 
Seattle Public Schools, p. 4. 





TABLE 1 


Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern University 


It is not certain whether the number of cities 
employing nurses is complete. It was found that 
systems which sent directories, listed nurses in 
the directories but did not report them on the 
form provided. This may be attributable to the 
more or less common feeling that the school 
nurse is not a supervisor. To guard against this 
situation, nurses were specifically mentioned in 
the form. In any case, 36 per cent of the school 
systems reported the employment of one or more 
school nurses. By far the largest percentage of 
these cities were in the northcentral and western 
sections. Only one southern city reported the 
employment of a nurse. 


The Supervisory Staff in Individual Systems 

While the typical city in this group employs 
supervisors of art, music, and physical educa- 
tion, there is great variety in the personnel 
found in the several cities (Table II). There 
seems to be a tendency toward more uniformity 
in the eastern section than in other parts of the 
country. A staff made up of supervisors of art, 
music, and physical education is found in nearly 
one third of the eastern cities. With the addition 
of a school nurse, practically half of the eastern 
cities are accounted for. There seems to be a 
greater variation in practice in all other sec- 
tions. The south shows the largest percentage of 
cities without special supervisors of any kind. 
Where only one special supervisor is employed, 
that one is almost always a music supervisor. 

The great yariety of combinations found is 
perhaps indicative of the uncertainty as to the 
most desirable types of organization. Eight 
superintendents question the desirability of the 
whole procedure of employing special supervisors. 
Some report that certain supervisors have been 
employed in the past but have been discontinued. 
Others hope to add supervisors of one kind or 
another. 
enn TABLE II 
Distribution of 171 Cities According to Personnel of 

Supervisory Staff Employed 


Supervisory Geographical Section and Frequency 


Staff 
Member- North 
ship! East Central South West Total 
vO. Per Cent 
M 1 2 12 a 
MA 2 1 5 3 
MP 3 = 1 6 1 
MN 2 1 3 2 
AP 1 1 0.7 
MAT 19 a 1 3 30 18 
MAN 4 4 1 2 11 5 
MPN 3 2 1 2 
MAPN 19 7 1 3 21 2 
MAPH 3 6 9 n 
MAPHN 5 1 1 7 1 
MAPG 5 g 7 4 
MAPGH 1 1 0.7 
MAPGHN 6 1 1 8 5 
MAPGN 8 8 n 
MPHN 1 1 0.7 
MAH 1 2 1 4 2 
MAHN 1 1 0.7 
MGP 1 1 0.7 
MAG 2 2 1 
G 2s 2 1 
MG 1 1 0.7 
MH 1 1 0.7 
Pr 1 1 0.7 
None 6 19 8 0 24 14 
Total 61 68 ao 2 171 100 


1M-Musiec Supervisor. A-Art Supervisor. P- Physical 
Education Supervisor. H-Handwriting Supervisor. G 
General Elementary-Grade Supervisor. 


Supervisors Employed by 171 School Systems in Cities Ranging in Size from 10,000 to 20,000 Distributed 
According to Geographic Sections 


Supervisor 


Full-time supervising principalst...........ccs.cccccscssesssssoes 
Part-time supervising principalsl................ccccccsscssssscesees 
P'UGe-Cree GORGE PTIACIBAIGE vc..ccccssccsscscecccesevesescsseeseerees 
ey UTM No siigs ciresvacscensuccectcnssseracvesceredsecedvessaese 
PAO» SN ID a pdstacicsesbiciscuswessssveadescass casa sieescddcenesuesndsetieees 
Music supervisors .... 
Penmanship supervisors 
Physical-education Supervisors ...............ccccccsccssssscsssscseess 
ATE GME WEITIRE GUPSTVIOOTSD....cscsssccicsscsscsccsssccscscsscscooscses a 
Se is CR sa yuiccasicsdsaseiessadssdauatsséandcbanseabeainys 
Writing and arithmetic supervisors...............ccccceeeceeeee cee 
SE MIN se srdaksdy casei svscieeisdasieisisdiaseuheacacaubssisiasecceasecériees 
RD MUNI oc fo rnd 6d ass aiceaianesiuktaiesnsisicavsevesanessseee 
Junior-high-school principals.. 
FoI sti odessciniaicqussavensevissentecssitesababincscaisasaressessnans 










1Percentages not available. 


Number of Systems Employing 


East North Central South West Total 

Per Per Per Per Per 

» cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 
OF 87 68 38 298 
85 1092 80 34 301 
23 207 50 16 496 

8 12 24 85 7 23 3 25 42 ny 

47 74 38 56 10 33 11 91 104 60 

no 86 58 85 22 73 12 100 142 85 

19 16 17 25 4 13 4 33 85 20 

43 67 40 58 6 20 9 7h 98 57 

3 4 1 3 1 8 5 3 

6 9 1 8 7 4 

1 3 1 6 

23 88 31 44 7 59 61 3h 

60 99 60 87 28 93 12 100 160 94 

18 80 26 38 13 43 8 67 65 38 

61 100 68 100 20 100 12 100 171 «2100 


57 . 


Building Principals as Supervisors 

Nearly one half of the elementary-school prin- 
cipals in these cities are full-time teachers 
(Table 1). Sectional differences in this connec- 
tion do not seem significant. There is a smaller 
proportion of supervising principals in the 
northeentral cities, which, it was thought, might 
be due to the larger number of elementary-grade 
supervisors employed by these cities (Table LV). 
Ilowever, a study of individual cases causes one 
to doubt such a relationship. Of the 24 genera! 
clementary-grade supervisors in the northcentral 
section, 9 are employed by Minnesota cities. Of 
these 9 cities, 8 have only full-time teaching 
principals. When the remaining 15 cities with 
general elementary-grade supervisors are stud- 
ied, we find that 4 have only full-time teaching 
principals, 8 have only part-time supervising 
principals, 1 only full-time supervising princi- 
pals, while 7 have various combinations of these. 


TABLE Ill 
Distribution of Three Types of Elementary-School 
Principals According to Enrollments of Buildings 
for Which They Are Responsible. North- 
Central Section Only 
Type of Principal and Number 


Enrollment Full-time Part-time Full-time 
in Building Super- Super- Teach- 
vising vising ing 
Less than 100 3 24 
100- 200 2 16 55 
200- 300 21 34 69 
800- 400 16 20 88 
400- 500 16 18 12 
500- 600 10 8 5 
600- 700 6 5 1 
700- 800 2 1 
800- 900 7 1 
900-1000 1 
1000-1500 
No data 6 1 2 
Total 87 102 206 


Median 890 2900 23 
Influence of Small Buildings 

The outstanding characteristic of the elemen- 
tary-school plants in these cities is the small size 
of the elementary-sehool buildings. The median 
building enrollment is 300 pupils. About 7 per 
cent of the buildings have enrollments of Jess 
than 100, while about 18 per cent enroll from 100 
to 200. The median number of buildings for each 
city is more than 6. Sectional differences are 
probably negligible. 


Table ITT shows the relationship between the 
size of building, as shown by enrollment, and 
time given the principals for supervision. This 
relationship is substantiated by a study made by 
the elementary principals’ section of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association.? Aceording to 
that investigation, the median enrollment of 
schools with teaching principals was 287, while 
that for schools with nonteaching principals was 
510. It should be pointed out, however, that there 
are considerable numbers of teaching principals, 
even in buildings enrolling 500 pupils or more. 
It would seem, therefore, that while the size of 
building is an important factor in the situation, 
administative policy also plays a part. 

In Table TV various practices in the employ 
ment of principals are shown. A city apparently 
may have all full-time teaching principals, all 
part-time teaching, all full-time supervising 
principals, or any combination of these types. 
The city may have any or all types of principals, 
irrespective of varying building sizes. Tt may 
have principals who teach full time in large 
buildings, or principals who have no teaching 
duties in small buildings. 


Influence of the Principal’s Training 

It was thought that the principal’s training 
might be a factor in the extent to which he is 
given time for supervision. However, part-time 
teaching principals have as high a median level 
of training as full-time supervising principals. 
Part-time principals also have more experience 
than full-time supervising principals. 


2Seventh Yearbook, Department of Elementary-School 
Principals, p. 285. 
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TABLE IV 
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Distribution of 171 Cities According to Practices in Connection with Types of Principals Employed 1928 


Practice 


Employs only principals giving full time to teaching 
Employ only principals giving part time to teaching 
Employ only principals who do no teaching................ 
Employ some non-teaching and = some part-time 
EN MN I ooo nv, 5, caavccensccsastassashecsavenanessesestdusebebs 
Employ some full-time teaching and some non- 
RRO | IN 5 cca fav caress cctcasicvesscsdoaacupedcarsessansesguiess 
Employ some part-time teaching and some full-time 
NMP UNIE Se 6.5655 0555. 5iaes <adsaasensccsseausceadeisseaccaascesse%s 
Employ some full-time some part-time and some non- 
COUUROUR EE SUR WUSOUINIGE isons cds ccc ceesscsscacedsosnssseecss stasseusssuss<s 
BOWE MIIOIN, cavescacasecsseceedeccses 
Totals 


TABLE V 
Distribution of 171) Cities According to Size and 
Number of Elementary-Schoo! Buildings 


Building Section and Number 
enrollment North 
East Central South West Total 

Less than 100 34 ay 9 2 te 

100- 200 nn 98 18 16 187 

200. 8200 90 139 24 18 271 

300- 400 57 84 26 21 198 

100- HOO 61 4 27 $2 172 

500. 600 R8 28 on S 94 

600- TOO 14 12 14 1 41 

TO0- 800 8 4 12 2 27 

gn0- 900 7 3 3 18 

900-1000 2 2 4 

1000-1500 5 5 
Totals 369 440 166 100 1084 
Medians (Enroll 

ments) 300 271 388 366 304 


Median Number 
of Buildings 
per city G G7 5.5 R.8 6.4 


The Typical Supervisory Organization 

The typieal city in this group employs an art 
supervisor, a music supervisor, and a physical- 
education supervisor. It employs a high-school 
principal and gives him no teaching duties. The 
city emplovs 6 elementary-school principals with 
varving proportions of time for teaching and 
supervision. The teaching load earried by these 
principals depends somewhat on the size of the 
building for which they are responsible but. prob- 
ably as much on the policy of the school system. 
The teaching load carried by principals is more 
or less independent of their training and experi- 
ence, and seems likewise uninfluenced by the 
number, kind, or combinations of special super 
visory officers employed. 

Implications of Present Organizations 

Tt seems evident that the whole problem of the 
supervisory organization best adapted to the 
needs of city school systems of this size is more 


Geographical Section and Frequency 


fast North Central South West Total 
Per Per Per Per Per 
No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent 
10 16 23 33 2 7 0 0 BD 30 
8 13 14 20 Ss oy 1 8 ol 18 
8 13 Ss 12 9 33 25 15 
6 10 D 7 3 10 3 23 27 10 
9 15 3 i 3 10 1 8 16 HH) 
10 16 ° 7 2 7 2 17 1%) 11 
G 10 6 8 g 10 5 43 20 33 
i 7 ' 6 0 0 0 i) 8 D 
C1 100 6S 100 30. «100 12. #100) «171 100 








or less unsolved. On the one hand are systems 
employing as many as 6 different kinds of special 
supervisors, while on the other hand are those 
who have none. With these various combinations 
of specialists are groups of principals with wide- 
ly varying supervisory status. Just what is the 
relative justification for the various special su- 
pervisors has not been determined. In terms of 
practice, music supervisors seem to have been 
thought of as being more necessary than art or 
physieal-education supervisors. In these cities, 
if a school system has only one special supervi- 
sor, that one is almost invariably a music super- 
visor. Just what is the relative need for special 
supervisors of art and physical education? In 
terms of practice it would seem to be, roughly, 
the same. Just why is it more essential to have 
a special supervisor of physical education than 
one of reading, or nature study, or arithmetic? 

The supervisory role played by principals is 
without doubt in a process of development. The 
size of elementary-school.buildings seems to be a 
factor of some importance in this connection. 
The most desirable size of elementary-school 
buildings is dependent upon a number of factors, 
such as the distance which children can he asked 
to walk to school, and the needs of an effective 
school organization. The size of the building 
which justifies a full-time supervising principal 
has not been determined. Neither is there data 
concerning the relative merits of a type of or- 
ganization with a general supervisor and full- 
time teaching principals, and a type with no 
such supervisor and full-time supervising prin- 
cipals. 


Some Distinctions Between the Conventional 
and the Wide-Short Classrooms 


Theron L. McCuen 


‘There has been some discussion recently con- 
eerning the “wide-short” classroom. That is, the 
classroom in which the pupils face the broad side 
of the room. Dr. Louis W. Rapeer? in his discus- 
sion of this type of room says that it has an 
advantage over the conventional classroom in 
the matter of natural lighting and ventilation, 
and in proximity to the teacher. The latter ad- 
vantage, proximity of the pupil to the teacher, 
inay be measured quite definitely, but the former 
is open to discussion. 

This consideration of the “wide-short” class- 
room is limited to the answering of the following 
questions. Does the “wide-short” classroom re- 
quire a greater or lesser number of square feet 
per pupil than the conventional “long-narrow” 
classroom? This is an important question be- 
cause it bears upon the cost of construction. 
Also, does the “wide-short” classroom actually 
bring the pupils closer to the teacher ? 

Answers to these questions were obtained in 
the following manner. Three standard sixth- 
grade classrooms were designed to provide for 30, 
35, and 40 pupils respectively. Then three class- 
rooms of the “wide-short” type were designed to 
provide for 30, 35, and 40 pupils respectively. 
The size of seats, width of aisles, distance from 
front desks to front wall, and the distance from 
the front wall to the teacher’s desk remain con- 

1Louis W. Rapeer, The Wide-Short Classroom ; in THE 


AMERICAN ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL, Vol. 77, No. 6, 
p. 86 (Dec. 1928). 


stant for both types of eclassrvoms. ‘he main 
difference between the two types is that the 
“Wwide-short” classroom provides for a greater 
number of rows of desks with fewer desks in each 
row. The classrooms, including the desks, were 
drawn to seale. Then by means of the architect’s 
scale it was possible to measure the distance 
from the teacher’s chair to the center of each 
pupil’s seat. This data was recorded for each of 
the classrooms. The average distance of the pu- 
pils from the teacher for each classroom was 
obtained by dividing the sum of the distances 
from the teacher’s chair to each pupil’s seat by 
the number of seats in that classroom. These 
results, together with the dimensions of the 
classrooms, are given in the following table: 


Ave. 
Sq. Ft. Dist. 
Type Room Size No. No. per from 


Pupils Rows Pupil Teacher 
“Wide-Short’’ 22’x23’-7” 30 17.3 13.46 ft. 


ND 


Conventional 20’ x 25’-2” 30 5 16.8 14.75 ft. 
‘“‘Wide-Short’” 22’ x 27’ 35 7 16.9 14.13 ft. 
Conventional 20’ x27’-6" 35 5 15.7 17.97 ft. 
“Wide-Short” 22’x30’-3” 40 8 16.6 14.68 ft. 
Conventional 20’ x 30’ 40 5 15.0 17.06 ft 


The number of square feet per pupil in each 
“wide-short” room is greater than the number 
of square feet per pupil in the corresponding 
conventional room. This results from the fact 
that there is a much larger unoccupied space in 
the front of the “wide-short” room than there is 
in the front of the conventional room. The width 
of this unoccupied space is constant for both 
types of rooms, but the length of the space is 
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greater in the “wide-short” room. In both types 
of rooms the number of square feet per pupil in 
a room varies inversely to the number of pupils 
in that room. The number of square feet per 
pupil in a room diminishes as we add more seats 
at the rear of the room after the required in- 
crease in length has-been made. The number of 
square feet per pupil diminishes because a 
smaller increment of the unoccupied space in the 
front of the room goes to each pupil. The unoe- 
cupied space remains constant while the number 
of pupils increases. The large amount of unoc 
cupied space in the front of the “wide-short” 
classroom may be utilized by installing project 
and demonstration tables, bookeases, and display 
eases, The tables are much in demand beeause of 
the less sedentary methods of teaching now in 
use, 


In regard to proximity to the teacher the table 
shows that the advantage is with the ”wide- 
short” classroom. The 35-pupil room has the 
greater advantage. Here the difference is 3.84 
feet in favor of the “wide-short” room. This 
room requires 1.2 square feet per pupil more 
than does the conventional room. The assump- 
tion is made that proximity to the teacher affects 
the efficiency of instruction. The question which 
must be settled is this: Does the greater proxim 
ity to the teacher afforded by the “wide-short” 
classroom increase the efficiency of the instrue 
tion to such an extent that it will justify the in 
creased cost of construction ? 

There are elements other than the increased 
area per pupil in the “wide-short” that will tend 
to increase the cost of construction. Provided 
the windows are placed on the short side of the 
room, it is evident that the distanee from the 
hallway to the windows is increased considerably. 
The “wide-short” room will therefore have a 
greater span than is found in the conventional 
narrow room. In order to carry the longer span 
the construction will have to be strengthened 
materially. Heavier floors and seating construe 
tion must be installed. All of these elements add 
to the cost of construction. 


A PLAN FOR THE SUMMER CARE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


During the past few vears, the six janitors of 
the public schools of Charleston, TL, have heen 
held responsible for the summer care and clean- 
ing of the school buildings. Under the plan in 
operation, each janitor was occupied during 
three of the thirteen weeks, and during the re 
mainder of the summer vacation was generally 
unoceupied, although he was emphoved and paid 
on a twelve-monthg’ basis. 

Upon the recommendation of Mr. W. W. An 
kenbrand, superintendent of city schools, the 
hoard of education adopted a new plan of group 
ing the janitors during the summer vacation. 
Under this plan, the men were selected for their 
ability in certain kinds of work, since it was 
noted that some were better at painting than 
they were in handling a saw and hammer. During 
the five days of the week, all the janitors were 
employed in cleaning and general repairwork 
about the building, while the sixth day was given 
over to necessary work around the building of 
the particular janitor. Each janitor was given a 
two weeks’ vacation with pay and the vacations 
were arranged so that one man would be absent 
at a time. 

In beginning the work, attention was given to 
the cleaning of all the buildings, which required 
three weeks’ time to complete. The buildings 
were thoroughly cleaned and the floors oiled. The 
next job was the painting and carpentry work. 
Under the direction of the foreman, Mr. MeMil 
lan, two of the basements were partitioned in 
such a manner as to make the toilet rooms 
private. A lunchroom was constructed in one 
corner of the basement, and new flooring was in- 
stalled in one of the buildings. The plastering in 
seven rooms was removed and repaired. The 

(Concluded on Page 154) 
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The New School Administration Building at 
Newark, N_J. 


The school administration department at 
Newark, N. J., has recently occupied a new four- 
story, limestone building, costing more than one 
million dollars, The building which houses the 
executive portion of the school system. of 
Newark, replaces part of the third and fourth 
Hoors of the local city hall and a number of in- 
adequate offices scattered all over the city. The 
structure which is known as the board-of-educa- 
tion building, is directly in the rear of the city 
hall and forms the fourth unit in the city’s pro- 
posed municipal group. 

The exterior design of the building is inspired 
ly the Italian Renaissance. Heavy limestone 
columns in the front of the second and third 
stories give an appearance of strength, while 
Lroad granite steps lead up to the main entrance. 
‘The doorways are flanked by solid bronze light- 
ing standards, set off by ornamental bronze 
vrilles and heavy glazed doors. The doorways 
open into a large lobby, paneled in marble, with 
ull metal work, including the elevator cages, in 
lronze. A stately marble stairway leads to the 
second floor, 

‘The entire first floor of the building is oceu- 
pied by the department of medical inspection. 
Each of the various units under Dr. QG. J. 
Holmes, has its own office and clinic; there is a 
waiting room and an attractive gymnasium for 
corrective work, with dressing rooms at each end. 

‘The third tloor is wholly occupied by the super- 
intendent’s department. The superintendent has 
«a well-furnished office fronting on the main 
street and looking toward the city hall and Broad 
St. The room is furnished with attractive walnut 
furniture and a fine rug covers the floor. Admit- 
tunee to the private office is reached through a 
private entrance, or through the waiting room 
and the office of the seeretary. The secretary’s 
office which is furnished also in walnut, provides 
space for the office records which are in charge 
of a special record clerk. 

Beyond the secretary’s office is a large room 
for the general office staff, and beyond that the 
individua! offices of the assistant superintend- 
ents. Then comes the office of the editor of the 
School Bulletin, two rooms devoted to the art 





department, and the oftices of the general super- 
visor and the supervisor of the music depart- 
ment. 


On the opposite side of the hall is a large 
room for the domestic-science department and 
the high-school dean, with a suite of offices for 
the platoon school supervisor and for other 
supervisors of departments. 


On this floor are located the quarters of the 
department of visual instruction. Light and well- 
furnished offices are provided for the assistant 
superintendent in charge of his work, and his 
staff, while directly adjoining is a small film- 
projection room, The room seats 50 persons and 
is equipped with a projection machine and pro- 
jecting sereen. Films and slides in regular use 
ure kept in the room, while the general stock is 
kept in a special film-storage vault in the base- 
ment. 

Space is also provided for storage closets for 
the superintendent’s office, a restroom for the 
secretaries and clerks, and a meeting room for 
the board of examiners. Beyond this is the de- 
partment of reference and research, and beyond 
that, the board-of-education library. 

On the fourth floor are located the business 
otfices of the board of education and its meeting 
rooms. In the end nearest the city hall are the 
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offices of the business manager. Behind them is 
the drafting room, and across the hall is the office 
of the superintendent of supplies, and his staff. 

The board-of-education room, which is in the 
front of the fourth floor, provides for a well-ap- 
pointed meeting place. All the furnishings of the 
room have been designed in keeping with the 
Early English style. At one end of the room is a 
large fireplace. The furniture includes walnut 
table and chairs, and the finish is in the same 
wood. The windows are of stained glass. Along 
the walls chairs and benches are provided for the 
use of the public, with a desk and a chair at one 
side for the secretaries. A partition separating 
this room from the secretary’s office may be 
pushed back at any time there is a demand for 
more seating space to accommodate a larger 
audience, 

Across the hall from the board room is another 
large room intended as a private office for the 
president of the board, but large enough to be 
used for special conferences. Thé remainder of 
the space on the fourth floor is occupied by the 
secretary to the board and his assistants. In the 
hall which connects with the secretary’s oftice, 
is a door leading to the vault where the school 
records are kept. 


In the basement are located two large fireproof 
vaults, one the film-storage vault, and the other 
for the superintendent’s department. The entire 
basement has been fitted with steel cabinets and 
shelving for the storage of supplies. 


The Personnel of Boards of Education of Public 
High Schools in Nebraska 


From an analysis of the survey reports of 
public-school systems it is evident that surveyors 
have paid little attention to the controlling fac- 
tor in the progress of public-school administra- 
tion, namely, the personnel of the boards of edu- 
cation. The purpose of an investigation conduct- 
ed during the year 1927-28 by Mr. Chas. A. Wer- 
ner, was to determine who the men and women 
are that compose the boards which control public 
secondary education in Nebraska. (The boards 
of the two largest cities were omitted from the 
study). From what social classes do they come? 
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What training do they bring to the task of de- 
termining the educational policies to be adopted 
by the schools? Have they the willingness and 
capacity to understand and adopt modern tested 
policies under proper executive leadership? What 
intellectual and moral equipment do they possess 
for bearing the responsibilities which the state 
has placed upon them? How much time do they 
devote to the duties which devolve upon them as 
members of boards of education? Are their voca- 
tional and political alignments such as to pre- 
vent them from being considered representative 
of the general interests of their communities? 
The answers to the questions provide an interest- 
ing cross section of a most important phase of 
the Nebraska school situation. 

The investigation was made by means of a 
tive-page checking-list questionnaire, which was 
sent out to 500 superintendents in the state. Two 
hundred fifty-six, or 51.1 per cent, were returned, 
and 246 were included in the data on which the 
study is based. Ten were excluded because of late 
return and inadequate information. 

In tabulating the data for interpretation, the 
boards of education were divided into five classes 
based on the classification of the public high 
schools made by the school laws of Nebraska. The 
schools ranged in enrollment from 1 to 902. They 
were divided into five classes, and the number of 
board members as prescribed by law for each 
class. For example, Classes I and IV have six 
board members each. Classes III and V have 
three board members each and Class II has five 
board members. 

The data considered warrant the following 
conclusions regarding the personnel of the 
boards of education for 246 publie high schools 
in Nebraska, 

1. The number of members on the boards 
ranges from three to six. The boards of the small- 
est schools have the smallest number of members, 
three, while the boards of the intermediate-size 
and the largest schools have the same number of 


members, six. 
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2. School-board members in Nebraska are 
cleeted at large on honpartisan tickets, at annual 
school elections, for a term of three years, except 
the counts superintendent of schools and the 
county treasurer, who are members of the county 
board by virtue of their positions. After the an 
nual election in 1928 the county superintendent 
and county treasurer will be elected for a term 
of four years. 

3. The mean tenure of ottice of board mem- 
hers in Nebraska is 5.98 years. The range is 
from 1 to 33 years. 

4, The average number of meetings annually 
of 224 school boards is 12. The mean number of 
meetings annually of the school boards of Class 
| is 13.8; of Class II, 10.6; of Class IL], 10.5; 
of Class IV, 15; and of Class V, 10. The mean 
length of meetings is 2.29 hours, with a range of 
from 0.25 to 4 hours. Members of boards of edu 
cation of 220 schools of all classes devote, on the 
average, 45 hours each to school-board duties an 
nually, 

>. Fifty-two and four-tenths per cent of 1176 
school-board members of the public high schools 
in Nebraska serve without compensation. The 
range in percentage is from 45.1 per cent of 
schools of Class V to 70.2 per cent of schools of 
Class iL. 

6. The mean age of men on boards of eduea- 

tion is 47.8 years. The mean age for women is 
44.4 years. The range of ages for men is from 28 
to 77 years, and the range for women is from 350 
to 65 years. Women compose 6.1 per cent of 1250 
board members. 
7. Of 1227 board members, 98.1 per cent are 
married, Seventy-two and tive-tenths per cent of 
1224 board members have at least one child in 
the public schools. Ninety-two and nine-tenths 
per cent of 1212 board members own taxable real 
estate or personal property in the district) in 
which they hold office. 

8. Of 1206 board members of 236 schools, 15.4 
per cent have less than an cighth-grade eduea- 
tion; 21.1 per cent have completed the eighth 
vrade; 31.8 per cent have attended high school; 
19.6 per cent have attended college; 2.8 per cent 
have done graduate work, 

9, Only 18.8 per cent of 1230 board members 
are reported as having taught school. 

10. Of 1230 board members, 96.1) per cent 
were reported as either being attiliated with some 
church or having a chureh preference, 
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11. On the average cach board member in Ne 
braska is attiliated with 2.5 clubs and fraternal 
organizations. ‘Thirty seven different clubs and 
fraternal organizations are represented by 1192 
hoard members, with a total of 2737 member- 
ships. Forty-two and two-tenths per cent of 1230 
hoard members have held, in the recent past or 
are holding at present, some political ottice. 

12. Twenty-seven and tive-tenths per cent, or 
upproximately one out of four, of 1217 board 
members ure engaged as proprietors. Nine and 
two-tenths per cent are in professional service, 
7.3 per cent In managerial service, 3.9 per cent 
in commercial service, 1.2 per cent in clerical 
service, 27.8 per cent in agricultural pursuits, 
11.5 per cent in artisan-proprietor service, 0.8 
per cent in building and related trades, 0.2 per 
cent in printing and related trades, 1.6 per cent 
in transportation service, 0.2 per cent in political 
service, and 5.6 per cent in miscellaneous occu- 
pations including housewives and retired eiti- 
zens. Forty-nine and three-tenths per cent of ail 
lLoard members are farmers, merchants, bankers, 
and physicians, 

13. Of 1178 board members, 1138, or 96.6 
per cent, are American-born, and 40, or 3.4 per 
cent, are foreign-born. Sixty-four and three- 
tenths per cent of all board members are born of 
American parents. 

14. Of 1001 board members of all schools, 33.7 
per cent prefer the Democratie party, 61.3 per 
cent the Republican party, 1.6 per cent the 
Prohibition party, and 0.2 per cent the Socialist 
party. Three and two-tenths per cent have no 
party preference. 

15. Superintendents rate 42.1 per cent of 1018 
hoard members of all schools as conservative, 
und 57.9 per cent as progressive in opinion. Of 
1038 board members, 39.2 per cent are rated as 
excellent in open-mindedness, 31.3 per cent as 
vood, 17.3 per cent as fair, and 12.2 per cent as 
poor, Of 1075 board members, superintendents 
consider 91.6 per cent as successful in their pres- 


ent occupations. Superintendents consider the 


members of 76.6 per cent of 197 boards as repre- 
sentative of the best citizens of the community. 

16. Only 38.6 per cent of the boards of eduea 
tion of the public high schools in Nebraska sub- 
scribe to educational magazines, The ScHoon 
Boarp JouRNAL is subscribed to more often than 
uny other educational magazine, 


The Rehabilitation and Careof Schoolhouse Floors 


Charles Bruner, Superintendent of Schools, Kewanee, III. 


There is no part of an old school building 
which looks worse, or gets more severe treatment 
than the floors. For the most part, the old floors 
are dark and oily, or have the appearance of 
having no life or strength in the wood. But, can 
anvone wonder at the condition, when he counts 
up the number of pairs of feet that pass back and 
forth in a schoolroom during just one week ? In 
an average class of 35 pupils there will pass in 
and out of the room, in a single week, 1400 pairs 
of shoes, some dirty, others hobnailed, and others 
both hobnailed and dirty. 

In order to combat the dust evil the general 
practice ot oiling the floors has been quite #zen- 
erally instituted. The problem of dusty floors 
does not seem to be so apparent in new buildings, 
because, as a rule, better floors are laid in the 
first place, and better provisions are made for 
their upkeep. 

In October, 1928, a letter of inquiry was sent 
{0,100 superintendents in Illinois for the purpose 
of learning the practice of school authorities in 
maintaining floors in old school buildings. A 
total of 92 replies, giving the information asked, 
was received, The following summary thus pro- 
vides a dependable cross-section of the situation: 

1. More old buildings have hardwood floors 


than pine floors. 


2. There is a greater percentage of pine floors 
which have grown dark than maple floors, but a 
greater number ot maple floors (because they 
predominate) have grown dark through treat- 
ment and use. 

3. Seventy-eight per cent of the pine floors 
are treated with tloor oil. Only 64 per cent of 
the maple floors are treated with tloor oil. 

4. Most floors are treated twice a year. 

5, Seventy-three per cent of the oiled floors 
heeome too dark. 

6. Eighty-six per cent of the schools use a 
sweeping compound, and nearly all of these use 
a commercial product. 

7. Practically all floors are scrubbed; most of 
the scrubbing is done twice a year. 

8. ‘Twelve school systems clean their floors 
with oil, from one to three times a year. Three 
of these expressed satisfaction. 

9. Twenty-six serubbing machines are in use, 
but most schools still use the hand nop. 

10. Nineteen per cent of the 92 schools have 
resurfaced the old wood floors. These floors have 
been treated with linseed oil, floor oil, varnish, 
wax, amberlyte, or wood-gum dressing. 

11. Sweeping brushes are the principal tools 
used for sweeping purposes. Fifteen schools use 
vacuum cleaners, while a few others use brooms 
and dust mops. 
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me. W. W. TRatt 
Assistant Superintendent of the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The promotion of Mr. William W. Tritt from a prin- 
cipalship of one of the city high schools to the position 
of assistant superintendent of the Los Angeles school 
system is a fitting recognition of Mr. Tritt’s 33 years 
of service to the school system. 

Mr. Tritt has been a resident of Los Angeles since 
1888 and was educated in the Los Angeles schools. He 
Was graduated from the Los Angeles Normal School in 
18938. After two years of teaching in Los Angeles county 
schools, he entered the city school system in 1895, 
Where he has remained ever since. Following a period 
ot service as principal in the grade schools, Mr. Tritt 
was elected to an assistant superintendency in 1901, 
but in 1903 he left to become principal of one of the 
srammar schools. In 1923 he was appointed principal 
of the Belmont High School. 

In addition to carrying his schoolwork, Mr. Tritt 
Was graduated from the University of Southern Cali 
fornia College of Law, and has received the degree of 
A.B. from the same institution. 

Mr. Tritt enters upon his work with unusual scholar 
ship and attainments and with a broad viewpoint on 
educational problems. 
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12. Less than 7 per cent of the schools analyze 
the floor oil, while 21 per cent of the schools 
analyze the soap. 

The preceding statements show in brief the 
present status of old schoolroom floors and how 
they are treated. But the comments from over 
i third of the interested parties reveal some sat- 
isfaction, some dissatisfaction, and the present 
tendencies. It is interesting to note that there is 
decided concern among many schoolmen in 
regard to the present methods of caring for old 
floors. Here are several extracts from the com- 
ments that were received: 

Comments: 

1. We are doing away with oiling, substituting 
wax. 

2. Clear, high-grade oil, and the best sweeping 
compound keep the floors serviceable. 

3. New school buildings will have terrazzo floors 
in corridors, and rubber stone in classrooms. 

4. We refinish maple floors every three years 
with a wood preservative (om-a-pine). 

9. Old floors are scrubbed with a strong solu- 
tion of S. H. cleaner; discoloration is removed, then 
the wood is oiled sparingly. 

6. In some places we have placed new floors 
over the old. 

7. Schoolroom floors are never scrubbed, we use 
18 cent oil. 

8. After January 1, all floors (except one) will 
be new concrete covered with linoleum. Wax, car- 
no-var will be used on the linoleum. 

%. We use a power machine for cleaning, a 
great saving. 

10. We use wax on maple floors, and paint on 
cement. We use a kerosene brush; are trying 
amberlite on cooking room floors. 

11. New floors are covered with linoleum and 
are waxed. 

12. Satisfactory caring for floors is one of our 
most troublesome problems. 

13. We have quit applying oil; we scrub every 
two weeks. 

14. A high-grade oil is better than cheap oil, 
less dark, lasts longer. 

15. Janitors are inclined to use too much oil. 
Semdac is used, find it very satisfactory. 

(Continued on Page 146) 








The Department of Superintendence at Cleveland 


A Successful Winter Meeting of the N. E. A. Groups 


It is difficult to characterize in one or more brief 
phrases a huge educational gathering like the Cleve- 
land meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
The multiplicity and the variety of the sessions, the 
number and the outstanding reputation of the 
speakers, and the importance and interest of the 
topies were such that every school executive, be 
he the youngest grade principal, or an old city 
superintendent could find rich funds of information 
and inspiration on the problems nearest to his 
heart. The articulation of the various parts of 
the school system, the possibilities and needs of 
preschool education, and the financing of schools 
were the three topics that seemed to stand out 
among all the rest as causing the most concern to 
the educators of the country. Character formation 
seemed to appeal to the superintendents as the one 
great unsolved problem. It was noticeable, however, 
that practically no attention was paid to such im- 
portant developments as adult education or voca- 
tional education. 

The attendance of the week reached the 15,000 
mark and the combined registration of members of 
the Department and of the N. E. A. exceeded 8,000. 
The meeting halls and exhibit space of the Cleve- 
land Auditorium, as well as the local arrangements 
for hotel, railroad, and other accommodations were 
the best which the Department has ever enjoyed. 
President Boynton proved to be vigorous and happy 
as a presiding officer. There were more expressions 
of satisfaction and less grumbling than is usually 
the case at a meeting of schoolmen who are ac- 
customed, in their home towns, to be treated with 
the respect that the head of a school 
svstem. 


eomes to 


The Program and the Meetings 

‘The address of welcome by Mrs. Clara T. Brewer, 
member of the Cleveland board of education, 
represented a broad understanding of the program 
of publie education and served excellently to intro- 
duce the presidential address. There was much 
practical wisdom in Dr. Boynton’s paper, partie- 
ularly in the seetions which called attention to the 
growing complexity of the problems which the 
schools are asked to solve. “The criticisms of the 
cost of education,” he said, “came largely from the 
small but powerful and active class, made up in 
part of those who believe that education above the 
line of illiteracy is the exclusive right of a few 
select souls, who claim it for their own by a sort 
of divine right prestige by heredity and wealth, 
forgetting that in this matter of prestige they are 
the product of that democracy which they now 
desire to strangle; a class made up in part of 
these and in part also of those gold-greedy go- 
getters, who have been willing to rob childhood of 
its birthright and to coin it into coupons, in order 
that with unconscious irony, they may build monu- 
ments to themselves on college campuses.” The 
complaint against the high cost of public educa- 
tion did “not come from the working man living 
in a small rented house, struggling to support a 
large family on a small income, struggling against 
the approaching day when his older children must 
give up school and join the ranks of the wage 
earners. . Is it the less numerous middle-class 
worker, owning his modest home, whose children 
he can look forward with a fair degree of assurance 
to attending the high school for a season?” 

Mr. Boynton was not so convincing when he 
defended the efficiency of the American schools, as 
compared with those of Europe, nor when he drew 
a picture of the moral and social conditions which 
the school is expected to combat. 

As scholarly an analysis of school-building pro- 
vrams as has been heard by the Department of 
Nuperintendence was presented by Supt. Joseph M. 
(iwinn of San Francisco. Speaking of conditions in 
the average community of the country, Mr. Gwinn 
certainly spoke the truth when he said: “Our first 
concern for a future school-building program is that 
there be a program. A survey of school buildings 
of the past shows that in practically every instance, 
school buildings have not been built according to 
a program. Like Topsy, they just grew, and with 
many of the evil consequences of the lack of plan 
and forethought. School buildings should be 
provided, planned, and erected according to a defi- 
nitely formulated guiding policy drawn in ace- 





FRANK CODY 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 
President-Elect of the Department of Superintendence. 


cordance with the best educational theory and 
practice, and adapted to the educational program 
of the day, and yet able to adjust to future edu- 
cational and population needs. 

“Economy in future school-building programs is 
to be secured through providing buildings, grounds, 
and equipment adapted to the needs of a modern 
program of education. Old and antiquated school 
buildings must be replaced by buildings of a form 
and type that are suited to an up-to-date type of 
education. A factory that turns out goods for which 
there is no market is an expensive factory.” 

Four forces which in Mr. Gwinn’s opinion have 
an influence on future school-building programs 
are: (1) economic pressure which may force a 
curtailment of the improvements to expand edu- 
cation upward and downward; (2) social and 
psychological forces which urge the expansion of 
school programs; (3) educational research and 
philosophy which indicate changes which will upset 
our present opinions concerning buildings; (4) dis- 
coveries and inventions which are producing tre- 
mendous changes that are modifying, and will 
modify, education. “A large concern for future 
school-building programs is a proper method of 
financing. School buildings should be paid for in 
a manner to make the tax burden as light as 
possible. Bonding, pay-as-you-go, and paying in 
advance (depreciation), are the three ways of 
financing school buildings. The method best to use 
will depend upon many conditions. Large school 
districts with many school buildings and great tax 
values should probably use the pay-as-you-go or 
pay-in-advance plan. Small school districts with 
but a single or a few buildings, and with small 
tax values, may have to resort to bonding. There 
has doubtless been too little use of the depreciation 
plan and of the pay-as-you go plan, and too great 
use of bonding. Economy can be served by a greater 
use in the future of the depreciation plan and a 
corresponding decrease in the issuance of bonds.” 

Prof. George D. Strayer of New York City, in 
discussing “The Financing of Schools,” repeated in 
large part the arguments which he has made dur- 
ing the past two years concerning school finances. 
His leading themes continues to be the necessity 
for more money to be used in equalizing opportu- 
nities as between wealthier and poorer communi- 
ties. “A nation,’ he said, “which is able to save 
fifteen per cent of its income need not be anxious 
concerning the expenditure of 2.68 per cent of its 
income for education.” The most convincing 
portions of the address were those which were 
limited to the practical consideration of improved 
fiscal administration within the states, larger 
administrative units, stronger state supervision, 
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the prevention of waste, the reform in state taxing 
systems, and the introduction of new and more 
equitable sources of funds. 


The Monday Sessions 
A wag among the Cleveland newspaper men called 


attention on Tuesday morning to the fact that the 
superintendent who had attended the sessions on 
Monday and had really followed the meetings must 
have listened to 194 addresses. He expressed very 
mildly the multiplicity of meetings and the 
diversity of interests represented by the programs 
of the entire week. The Department certainly has 
come to a point where it is necessary to eliminate 
some of the many organizations which are holding 
on to its coat tails. On Monday afternoon there 
were eight group meetings for the discussion of 
administrative problems, each largely limiting 
themselves to the financing of education. On the 
whole, the papers were the equal of those at the 
general sessions. In fact the writer in shuttling 
between three of the group meetings was impressed 
by the fact that most of the speakers were quite 
as vigorous and scholarly than some of the ad- 
dresses at the subsequent general meetings. Dr. 
Paul Mort in speaking on “Rural Education and 


Finance,” Supt. A. L. Threlkeld in reviewing 
“Taxation,” Prof. P. C. Packer in suggesting 


“Financial Economies in Administration,” and Mr. 
L. D. Upson of Detroit in urging “The Pay-as- 
you-go Plan” presented outstanding papers. 

On Monday evening the entire department en- 
joyed a colorful demonstration of drills, dances, 
and other forms of physical education as carried 
out in the Cleveland schools. 


The Tuesday Meetings 

Supt. Herbert S. Weet of Rochester, on Tuesday 
morning, made a strong plea for “Better Articula- 
tion of the School System.” He showed that while 
there has been much progress since the early days 
when the elementary schools, the academies, and 
the colleges were entirely separate institutions, con- 
ducted without relation to one another, there are 
still widely different ideas concerning the organ- 
ization, the curriculum practice, the teacher train- 
ing, the promotional methods within each of the 
types. The Commission on Articulation has adopted 
as a basic principle the idea of standardization, not 
for the purpose of making all schools identical in 
scope and content, but rather for the purpose of 
producing unity. We cannot escape standardization 
in education any more than we can in industry. 
The standardization in the mechanical field has 
shown many elements that are acceptable and 
directly helpful in education. The work of the Com- 
mission on Articulation will be valuable, if it does 
nothing more than provide a review of the whole 
task of education in America. 

No speaker was listened to more attentively dur- 
ing the week than Dr. John Dewey, who declared 
that failure is the chief source of waste in Amer- 
ican education. “The elimination of waste, due to 
breaks and duplications in the joining together 
of various portions of the school system, depends 
upon consideration of the process of growth, physi- 
cal, psychological, and moral, of the pupils. 
Different powers ripen at different rates, and the 
development of each capacity as it manifests itself 
should result in achievement, which then become 
tools in the maturing of other powers. 

“Waste in education results from failure to 
observe these principles. One example of educational 
waste is the failure to adapt the teaching of early 
school years -to the normal activities and experi- 
ences of children at that age, due to the external 
imposition of the three R’s; others are the uni- 
form four-abreast treatment of school subjects, 
instead of alternate periods of concentration and 
remission; the confining of teachers to single 
grades; the absence of a sufficient variety of 
teachers in the early grades; and the tendency to 
justify existing divisions of the school into separate 
units. 

“The chief source of waste is failure at all stages 
from the elementary school through the college, 
to utilize the experiences of children and youth 
gained out of school. Isolation of school from life 
is the chief cause of harmful isolations within the 
school. The problem could be best approached as 
one of continuous differentiation rather than as one 
of external articulation.” 
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Pres. BE. C. Eliott of Purdue University, declared 
in his paper on “The Problem of Articulation from 
the Standpoint of the College,” that a completely 
unified and harmoniously related educational sys- 
tem is the only reliable guarantee of a united 
people for the United States. “Our generation,” said 
Dr. Elliott, “has witnessed the raising of the dem- 
ocratic ideal of education by the enlargement of 
college and professional school opportunities for 
an ever-increasing number of the youth. The in- 
evitable conclusion of the present trend is that the 
higher training afforded by the colleges, univer- 
sities, and technical schools will come to be 
regarded as the expected preparation of all those 
properly fitted for the responsibilities of complete 
American citizenship. In other words, the higher 
educational system of today is to be amalgamated 
into the common-school system of tomorrow.” 

Mr. Cameron Beck, who concluded the morning 
session, would have been less disappointing, per- 
haps, if so much had not been expected of him. 

The sessions on Tuesday afternoon continued the 
morning discussion on “Articulation” from the 
practical standpoint. Various groups took up the 
new types of organization, economy of time through 
reorganization of units, college-entrance require- 
ments, six-year high schools, ete. Again it was 
evident that some of the best papers of the week 
were presented to limited groups. 

The Fourth General Session 

Staff officers of large and = medium-size school 
systems who are free from the disturbances that 
interfere with the scientific study of school prob- 
lems by superintendents have gained not only in 
number, but in effectiveness, in recent years. Much 
of the scientific progress of city school systems has 
come from men engaged especially in research as 
heads of efficiency or research departments. The 
veneral session on ‘Tuesday evening, which took up 
the problem of “The Importance of Research for 
School Administration” gave evidence of the growth 
of this phase of schoolwork. Supt. M. R. Keyworth 
of Hamtramck, Mich., Mr. W. W. Theisen of Mil- 
waukee (whose paper appears on another page of 
this issue), Assistant Commissioner A. C, Morrison 
of New York State, and Dr. M. R. Trabue of North 
Carolina, talked on a program that was the equal 
of any of the entire week. 

The Wednesday Sessions 

Supt. E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
opened — the discussion of the topic, “A Better 
Selected and Better Trained Teaching Staff’ is in 
a peculiarly strategic position to frankly speak his 
mind concerning the type of young women which 
he expects teacher-training institutions to turn out. 
Under Mr. Hartwell’s guidance, Buffalo has for 
many years conducted special training courses for 
teaching novices, and no young woman who comes 
into the Buffalo school system can say that she 
has not received every possible help for making 
her an efficient instructor. Mr. Hartwell argued 
that teacher-training institutions should have 
superior administration and a superior faculty in 
order that they might be certain to certify teachers 
with superior personal ability, scholarship, and 
character. Normal schools, he said, should train 
teachers for the elementary schools as an ideal of 
service and should not seek to expand into the 
field of the general college. 

Supt. Charles S. Meek of Toledo, Ohio, urged in 
a mildly ‘ironical vein that the college should 
provide ‘students who expect to enter teaching with 
venuine teaching equipment, with a complete 
knowledge of children in the adolescent period, with 
an understanding of the principles of high-school 
organization and instruction, and with an apprecia- 
tion of the improvements which have caused a 
revolution in secondary education. 

Dr. Julian Butterworth of Cornell University, 
argued that the normal school which prepares 
teachers for village and rural schools must take 
into account not only the common duties of the 
teacher in city and rural schools, but must provide 
an understanding of the rural, social, economic, and 
religious organization. Ile made a strong plea for 
equal service, better salaries, and better ability on 
the part of teachers in rural schools, 

Dr. Franklin P. Graves, who closed the meeting 
with one of his scholarly and incisive discussions, 
took the viewpoint of the teacher and made a 
strong argument for better understanding and more 
sympathetic help from the superintendent of 
schools. Schools are dodging their responsibility 
when they refuse to accept new teachers who are 
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without experience, except that which they receive 
in the normal school. All teachers are deserving 
of encouragement from the superintendent — by 
professional rather than economic inducements. The 
training schools cannot be expected to provide 
better teachers, unless they are given an opportu- 
nity to understand the schools. 

The entire administrative groups, on Wednesday 
afternoon, devoted themselves to the problems of 
selecting and training teachers. It was interesting 
to compare the viewpoint of superintendents in 
the very large cities where the chief school exec- 
utive is concerned with policies and general meth- 
ods only, and the problems of the small towns where 
the superintendent must personally conduct all 
the interviews and directly assume the responsi- 
bility for placing each teacher. 

In the group of cities above 200,000 population, 
Supt. C. W. Washburne of Winnetka, IIl., made a 
plea for awakening in the teacher a desire to use 
her abilities. This is best possible by decentralized 
supervision and by providing each teacher with an 
opportunity to make use of her special skills and 
aptitudes, not only in the methods which are 
emphasized in the classroom, but in working out 
one or more scientific research problems. The need 
in schools is for unity of plan, carried out with 
great diversity so that each school and each indi- 
vidual child is served according to his needs and 
ability. 

Pres. Fred. Hunter of the University of Denver, 
made a strong plea for training teachers in service 
when he said that teachers confronted with the 
actual problems of teaching have a better opportu- 
nity to learn and to grow in service than they 
have in a teacher-training school. The salary 
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schedule is the poorest method of advancing teach- 
ers, or of improving their service. 


Character Education 

The three addresses on Thursday morning on 
the subject of character education were, generally 
speaking, the most thought-provoking of the week 
and represented the serious attention which is 
being given to the most baffling problem now con- 
fronting American schools. Dean W. F. Russell of 
Teachers College, pointed out that character edu 
cation is an outstanding purpose in all education. 
Ile expressed his own personat concern in the 
problem when he said that if he can be assured 
that his own boys will be God-fearing men and 
good Americans, he will care nothing about their 
I. Q. Dr. Russell described in brief the scientific 
studies which are being made at Teachers College 
in relation to self-control, deceit, and persistence 
as important elements of character. He argued that 
there must be information of right and wrong, 
habituation of right conduct by daily practice, 
and pride in right conduct. He stopped just short 
of indicating a complete plan which might serve 
completely his purpose, but he perhaps retleeted 
what was in the back of his head, when he quoted 
from Tom Brown’s School Days, in which the old 
squire desired to make his boy a God-fearing man, 
au gentleman, and a good Englishman. Dr. W. C. 
Bagley, in a most thoughtful, foreeful address, 
stupped short of indicating how a complete system 
of character training might be made a fact. His 
searching analysis of American social conditions 
pointed out that we are in a difficult situation. If 
homicide is considered an index of moral conditions, 
we must confess that the United States is in a 

(Continued on Page 128) 


The Hick Superintendent at Cleveland 


DAR Epiror: 

Just a line to tell you about the Cleveland meet- 
ing in case you were not there. 

I did nut expect to get to go this year, but at 
the last meeting of the board, Dr. Jensen said that 
he had just heard that the superintendent from 
Jonesville was going, and that if that district could 
afford to send their man we couldn’t afford to keep 
a man who didn’t go. That settled it, so I went 
home, got out my old blue serge, sponged it off 
a bit and found it still didn’t look half bad. I only 
had to get a new tie and three new shirts special 
for the trip. 

Leaving home Saturday afternoon, I drove the 
new Ford down to the junction, caught the flyer 
for Chicago, and found quite a number of other 
schoolmen on the train. About noontime Sunday 
we pulled into Cleveland, and I went straight to 
the Hotel Cleveland where I expected to meet a 
man I got acquainted with in Boston. His name 
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Hear that schoo! bell ringing? 


THE SCHOOL BELL WHICH THE SUPERINTENDENTS 
HEARD 
-Cleveland Plaindealer. 


Was Phil Harmon and [ think he is a book agent 
or a supply man. He told me in a letter awhile 
ago that he was going to put up at the Cleveland 
and that he thought he would have an extra room 
and would like to have me occupy it. At that time 
1 didn’t plan to take in the Convention so I told 
him not to hold it for me, and when I found I 
Was going, it was too late to let him know. 

Trying to find anyone in that hotel at that hour 
was like trying to find a needle in a strawstack, 
so | gave it up and went up to the desk and asked 
the clerk for a room. He asked me if I had a 
reservation and I told him about Mr. Harmon and 
he said he didn’t know anything about that. So 
then | asked him if he had a room I could have 
and he replied that they were all taken. However, 
after quite a lot of talking, he finally said he had 
a room that I could have until Tuesday morning. 
Ile gave the bell boy a key and we stepped into 
an elevator and talk about getting up in the world, 
we shot straight up for eleven floors in less than 
ten seconds. The clerk said the room would be 
$3 a day. 

It was a good room alright, even though I was 
afraid it was going to be up under the roof. It had 
three kinds of water—hot, cold, and colder. Funny 
thing about the hot water, the minute you turned 
it on, it was boiling hot, but you had to let the 
ice water run a little to make it good and cold. 


The room door was bulged in on the inside and 
out on the outside as if it were double and I soon 
noticed it was a sort of a closet. So I left the door 
open and watched until I saw a bell boy go by and 
asked him what the idea was. He told me it was 
su traveling salesmen could put their suits and 
soiled linen and shoes in it and in the morning 
they would find the suits pressed, the linen washed 
and ironed and the shoes shined. Quite an idea, 
[ call it. Right outside my door was a place to 
mail letters without leaving the hotel. 


I liked the room so well that I thought I'd see 
if { couldn’t persuade the clerk to let me keep it 
all through the convention, so when I went down 
to the lobby I watched my chance and when he 
wasn’t busy, [ went up and asked him how were 
chances for me keeping my room. He replied that 
it was engaged for Tuesday, so I said, “I’ll tell 
you what Vll do. You let me keep that room and 
V’ll pay you $4 a day for it.” But he didn’t seem 
to like that and said that a dollar a day was 
nothing to him. He was different from me if that 
were true. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Helping to Solve the Clerical Problem in High Schools 


In the first article there was considered the 
psychological problem of the attitudes and feel- 
ings of high-school teachers toward clerical 
work, and these, as given in the language of the 
teachers themselves, reflected an adverse force 
of considerable strength on teacher morale. The 
second article presented certain facts regarding 
the amount of clerical work required, variation 
of it in different schools, the clerical organiza- 
tion and personnel, and the conditions under 
which clerical work was done. In the present, 
tinal article, there is presented in summary form, 
a series of constructive suggestions for dealing 
with the problems revealed in the first two ari- 
ticles. 

Some General Principles 

‘There emerged from this study of the actual 
situation, a series of principles or general rules 
that may be helpful to school systems of all size 
as general guides to practice, if not binding, 
prineiples. These general rules or principles are: 

1. Whenever tabulations are for purely ad- 
ministrative purposes and do not have diagnosis 
values for the individual teacher, they should he’ 
made by clerks. 

2. Whenever it is possible to have clerks do 
work of a clerical (or administrative) nature in 
preference to teachers, it should be done in the 
interest of economy and efficiency, e. g., book- 
rooms, inventory, checking incoming supplies. 

3. So far as possible, teachers should be re- 
lieved of clerical work and even of the supervt- 
sion of clerical work. 

4. A basis for allotting clerical assistance to 
high schools should include: 

a) The register of schools 

b) Annexes 

c) Variety of courses 

d) Double sessions 

e) The character of the school organization 

f) Reports required 

a) The character of the forms used 

h) Character of school population 

i) Size of individual departments 

5. Clerical assistance allotted to the school 
should be assigned within the school by the prin- 
cipal of the school and not determined by central 
authority. 

6. High-priced supervisory and administra- 
tive educational officers should not be spending 
their time or energy in clerical work which cleri- 
eal workers with one quarter of their salary can 
do ordinarily more accurately and more quickly. 

7. The type of clerical workers should be de- 
termined by the kind of service to be rendered, 
not as in the school system under study, which 
had only one type of clerk, a high-class secre- 
tarial worker. 

8. The clerical staff should carry the clerical 
load of the school. 

9. Clerks should perform clerical services, not 
personal services. 

10. Student assistance should not be exploited. 

11. Student assistance should he organized. 


Need for Continuing Self-Study 

Beside these general principles of action, there 
should go along continuously a study and in- 
vestigation of the problems of the particular 
school. Perhaps nothing was more clear in this 
whole investigation than the widely different 
character of different high schools in the same 
city school system. Even the same kind of high 
schools, like general academic high schools, or 
cosmopolitan high schools, were widely different 
in internal organization and organization pro- 
cedure. Tt is, therefore, suggested as closely re- 
lated to principles, the necessity for continuing 
study which is involved in the following two 
recommendations: 


1. The whole question of clerical service is in- 
timately tied up with the organization of the in- 
dividual schools and their administrative pro- 
cedure. No intelligent base can be developed un- 
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til there is detailed study of the widely varying 
organization of all the high schools in the city. 


2. Each school (and variation is exceedingly 
great) should make a study of its own organiza- 
tion and clerical needs with the primary purpose 
of reducing clerical work originating within the 
school to the lowest possible extent consistent 
with adequate information regarding school 
service and school needs, efficient administra- 
tion, and a developing school policy. 


The Clerical Work for the Teacher 
The heart of the clerical problem from the 
standpoint of an educational system is in its re- 
lation to the teacher. We saw in the first article 
how significant a psychological problem it is. 
The following recommendations are made on 
this subject. 


I. There is certain clerical work that is an 
incident of the teaching service and this should 
he performed by the teacher. 


1. For the recitation teacher this is the 

a) Current record of attendance 

b) Current record of class marks 

c) Making original record or entry of final 
marks (for permanent record cards and 
reports) 

d) Making tabulations that have diagnoses 
value of self-revelation. 

For the official class or section teachers 

a) Record of attendance 

b) Correspondence with parents as to disci- 
pline or failure of individual student in- 
cluding report cards. 

II. Teachers should be informed definitely 
what reports or data are required of them, just 
what they are for, and, as far as possible or 
whenever possible, they should get some evidence 
of their use. As one teacher expressed it, she 


should get some “comeback.” 


bo 


III. Definite provision should be made by the 
educational officers of the school (not the clerks) 
to “orientate” new teachers into the clerical re- 
quirements of the school, when the data is most 
conveniently collected, and the form of reports. 


Clerical Assistance by Students 

Two kinds of supplementary clerical assistance 
are provided in this system. 

The first kind is students. There was consid- 
erable differences of opinion by teachers as to the 
value of student assistance. But frequently some 
of the adverse opinion was due to the fact that 
the student assistance was not definitely organ- 
ized. The mimeograph squads and floor patrols 
in some of the schools were certainly very effec- 
tive. The main points under this heading have 
been covered in the general principles that stu- 
dent assistance should not be exploited, and it 
should be organized. Attention is also called to 
the two following points: 

1. It should be helpful to the student as ad- 
junct to or application of work, in course, or be 





felt as a real service to the school, department or 
to fellow student. 


2. The limitation suggested by the adminis- 
trative assistants, to the principals, seem too 
narrow in scope and does not consider the whole 
problem, judging by high spots of student cler- 
ical assistance: “We believe that relief to the 
general office through the use of pupils should be 
limited to messenger service. In our experience 
efforts to use students for additional relief have 
proved that the arrangement is not fair to the 
pupil, the necessary supervision of these students 
is greater than the help secured, and relief is un 
certain because of program changes, examina 
tion schedules, ete.” 


Clerical Assistance by Teachers in Training 

The second kind of supplementary clerical as- 
sistance was given by teachers in training. This 
was really an orientation course in teacher 
training, and gave the administrative authorities 
of the school a chance to size up new teachers. 
The system need not concern us except to point 
out that as these teachers were not needed for 
classroom work at particular times, they were 
given clerical work, which gave them some in- 
sight into the administrative machinery of the 
school, and the use that teachers’ reports were 
put to. General administrative ruling had been 
made in this school system, regarding these 
teachers in training, which is as follows: 

1. The administrative ruling is “You are 
aware that the board of education established 
the position of teacher-in-training primarily for 
the purpose of supplementing the education of 
prospective teachers by means of training and 
instruction in the problems of class management 
and other duties of a teacher in a high school. As 
an offset for such training it was understood that 
a teacher-in-training would perform service as a 
class teacher or in some other duties profitable 
to the school which might reduce the expense of 
instruction and administration of the school. 
When facilities in a school are afforded for train- 
ing prospective teachers, the employment of such 
teachers-in-training should have the effect of 
lessening the number of appointments of assist- 
ant teachers.” 


Importance of Clerical Worker in Administration 

Finally, we come to the group that bears the 
actual burden of the clerical work of the school; 
namely, the clerical workers. One must never 
forget that the quality of the educational admin- 
istration of the school will depend to a consid- 
erable degree on the effectiveness of the clerical 
worker. The freedom of the principal and his ad- 
ministrative assistants to do the thinking and 
planning of the school will be helped or hindered 
by the efficiency of the clerical workers, and like- 
wise, the attitude of the teachers toward their 
work will be dependent both on the attitude of 
the clerical workers and the part of the clerical 
burden that may be distributed to them. It was, 
therefore, felt necessary that recommendations 
for the clerical workers should be more detailed 
than the others. We have already included in the 
second article the recommendations for adequate 
light and air and space and facilities in the place 
where the clerical workers do their work. In ad 
dition, the following recommendations are pre 
sented : 

The elerical foree in the school should be or- 
ganized with some kind of administrative: head, 
and some kind of definite analysis of duties. For 
that purpose the following recommendations 
were made for the school system under study : 

1. The position of chief clerk designated by 
the principal annually shall be created with a 
salary of $150 above the present schedule. It 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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WHERE SHALL BEGINNING TEACHERS 
BEGIN TO TEACH? 

In view of the fact that there are city-school 
systems whose rules provide that no teacher shall 
he employed unless he or she has had teaching 
experience elsewhere, the question may properly 
be asked: Where shall beginning teachers begin 
to teach ? 

Where such rules are laid down it follows, too, 
that high standards are exacted and maintained. 
A teacher usually prefers the larger to the 
smaller center of population, not only because 
the compensation may be more acceptable in one 
than the other, but because the larger usually 
affords more diversion and social freedom. The 
teacher with a year’s teaching experience else- 
where ean readily be found. 

But if every school system adopted the rule 
that no one would be employed unless the appli- 
eant had a year’s record of successful teaching 
lehind her, it would soon become difficult to find 
anyone eligible for appointment. The beginning 
teacher must have a chance to begin teaching 
somewhere. 

The sehool system that can lay down exacting 
conditions and enforce them is, no doubt, in an 
advantageous position. It can always maintain 
a cream list of teachers. But is it fair to the 
cther school system that is obliged to accept the 
green recruit? Would it not be more fair for 
every school system to accept its quota or pro- 
portion of new recruits ? 

With the constant migration of teachers from 
the rural to the urban districts, from the unat- 
traetive to the attractive positions, from a 
meager to a remunerative compensation, the 
problem adjusts itself. The beginner begins with 
the teaching job in the remote rural districts 
and then looks toward the village in the way of a 
promotion. By changing positions she gains ex- 
perience, and if that he true, the pupil’s interests 
ought not to be impaired. 

The surplus crop of teachers turned out of the 
normal schools and colleges in recent years has 
enabled school authorities to be more rigid in 
exacting high professional standards. The be- 
ginner finds it harder with each year to secure a 
desirable position in a medium or large-size city 
with the result that a better class of teachers 
finds its way into the rural schools. 


THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


It is only by making comparison between the 
conceptions of school administration in this 
country of a quarter of a century ago and those 
that prevail today that we secure an adequate 
estimate of the progress that has really been 
made. 

The cumbersome board of education of two 
and three decades ago, with its numerous com- 
mittees and busy bodies, dominated the profes- 
sional labors of a school system with an iron 
hand. The appointment of a teacher came 
within the prerogatives of a board member, the 
adoption of textbooks was not the concern of 
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those that taught from them, the formulation 
of a course of study was a mere matter of ex- 
pediency. 

The scope and function of the superintendent 
was in a hazy state, and the relations between 
board and schoolmaster remained undefined, 
except that he who had the voice and vote 
dominated the situation. School scandals were 
common. Textbook adoptions became a scramble 
between individuals and cliques. Teacher ap- 
pointments and promotions were within the con- 
trol of those who controlled the majority vote. 

In the evolution that followed the relations 
between the several factors that make for school 
government, gradually became clarified. Sen- 
sible board members soon realized that there 
was a wide difference between legislative judg- 
ment and professional experience and that the 
educational expert rather than the layman must 
determine upon the professional labors of a 
school system. 

Whatever may be said of the type of citizen- 
ship that found its way into board-of-edueation 
cireles, and the struggles that followed between 
the progressives and conservatives, good judg- 
ment prevailed in the end. Reforms were rec- 
ognized and inaugurated. Undue prerogatives 
were gradually relinquished. The professional 
factors step by step came into their own. 

The contention that if the board of education 
conferred large powers upon the superintendent 
there remained nothing for the former to do 
was also dispelled. The well-ordered school 
board of a modern day finds that it has many 
important problems in policies dealing with the 
purely financial and administrative phases 
which are far more important than meddling 
with purely professional affairs. 

The changes which have led from large to 
small school boards, from ward or district rep- 
resentation to representation at large, from 
short to long terms, have in the main brought 
about an aeceptable condition. The relations 
between boards of edueation and the superin- 
tendent are today on a sounder basis than they 
have ever been before. The hoard has become 
the legislative, judicial, and administrative 
body that delegates authority to those best fitted 
to exert it. 

It is this conception of school administration 
that forms the real achievement of the past 
quarter of a century. 


THE CULTURAL SIDE OF A SCHOOL 
STRUCTURE 


The modern schoolhouse embodies many things 
not thought of three decades ago. Works of art 
have always found their way into the corridors 
and classrooms of school buildings, and with in- 
creasing frequency and volume in more recent 
vears the expressions of cultural ideals have also 
been extended to the structure itself and to its 
interior embellishments and outdoor adornment. 

The average assembly hall is not only tasteful 
in design, but frequently bears the touches of 
refinement. The drop curtain on the stage may 
prove to be a work of art, the seating suggest 
something of the coziness of the home, and the 
windows breathe perfection in their setting and 
proportions, and the walls are held in harmoni- 
ous tints and shades. 


The exterior of the schoolhouse has also ex- 
perienced the touch of the artistic. Beautiful 
effects have been achieved in the planting of 
shrubs and flowers about the school premises. 
The landseape gardener has demonstrated his 
skill, and many unsightly conditions have given 
way to the pleasing and acceptable. The pupil 
has been taught the beauties of nature and how 
even the school grounds may be made more 
attractive. 


In saying all this it may, however, be added 
that while many of the modern school structures 
express grace of exterior design and interior 
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decorative effects, it dees not follow that the 
school publie of Ameriea as a whole has fully 
accepted cultural adornment in its highest and 
best forms of expression. The cold and unin- 
viting find their way into some of the structures 
that make pretense to modernism. The surround: 
ings of the schoolhouse, in many instances, are 
left drab and bare. 


The tendency in the direction of the cultural, 
as far as interior decoration and exterior adorn- 
ment are concerned, is on the increase. Fach 
vear sees some striking innovation along these 
lines. Sometimes the private citizen comes for- 
ward with a gem in art, or a board-of-edueation 
member awakens to the cause of the artistic. 


Among the public buildings of the average 
community there is none better adapted to house 
works of art and stimulate the cultural side of 
life than the modern high school. City halls, 
courthouses, and libraries may be within its 
grasp, but art galleries are not. There must be 
some building in which the cultural aspirations 
may find expression. 


It requires no argument to contend that the 
concrete expressions of art exemplified in school- 
houses have a beneficial influence upon the com- 
munity. These expressions find response in stim- 
uwlating more pleasing home surroundings and in 
elevating the human mind to an appreciation of 
the finer privileges of an earthly existence. 


WHEN ARE STAR CHAMBER SCHOOL- 
BOARD SESSIONS PERMISSIBLE? 


The charge so frequently seen in the public 
prints that boards of edueation are transacting 
public business behind closed doors invariably 
carries with it an air of suspicion. A newspaper 
reporter has been excluded from a committee or 
board meeting and records that fact in a spirit 
of resentment. The publie is asked to believe that 
all is not well, and that the school authorities 
are withholding something which the publie has 
a right to know. 

A closer inquiry usually reveals the fact that 
the board of edueation was entirely justified on 
certain matters of public import in meeting be- 
hind closed doors. The enterprising newspaper 
man is not inclined, however, to tell his readers 
even though he may know, that the board is en- 
tirely justified in its course. 

The subject is an old one, and has been re- 
ferred to repeatedly in these columns. Unques 
tionably school authorities have in the past, eon- 
dueted meetings and conferences behind closed 
doors that might more advantageously have heen 
held in‘the open. But this does not argue that 
executive sessions are not expedient or wise when 
certain questions are under consideration. 


Tt seems to us that in the past, greater damage 
las been done by unwise publicity than by un- 
warranted secrecy. A sensible board of edueation 
knows full well just what deliberations must be 
engaged in, in order to avoid publicity likely to 
do harm. 

Tt is a fixed fact that questions involving the 
morals of teachers and pupils cannot safely be 
heralded from the housetops. Some grievous ex- 
periences here are on record. The board member 
who in a spirit of broadness of mind has thrown 
the doors wide open when questions of delicate 
nature had to be adjusted, has lived to regret his 
action. Publicity aggravates the scandal, if any, 
while a quiet adjustment will aceomplish the 
desired results without blasting reputations or 
causing unnecessary embarrassments. 

The selection of school sites can usually be dis- 
cussed with greater advantage in executive ses- 
sion than in an open meeting. Let it be known 
that the school authorities contemplate the pur- 
chase of this or that site and prices will go up. In 
a western city the school board had an offer to 
purchase a school site. Someone demanded open 
board meetings at which the site question was 
being discussed. The result was that the board 
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aad to pay $54,000 for a site that had originally 
been offered at. $26,000. 

In recent years large city boards of education 
nave held executive sessions and have boldly de- 
fended them. It has also come about that news- 
paper editors, in certain cities, familiar with 
the necessity of executive sessions under certain 
conditions, have openly defended them. Boards 
in determining upon open or closed meetings 
should be guided entirely by the nature of the 
business to be transacted. 


MAJORITY AND MINORITY FACTORS IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Notwithstanding the great progress made dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century in the matter 
of school administration, there are still boards 
of education in various sections of the United 
States which are afflicted with the evil of parti- 
sanship. Members of boards of education are 
nominated through the machinery of political 
parties and assume their suits bearing a party 
label. 

Thus, it has come about recently in several 
communities that one or the other of the politi- 
cal parties claimed that it won the day, holds 
the majority vote, and consequently is entitled 
to the committee plums. There are still boards 
of education that apply the same partisanship in 
organizing which obtains with a state legisla- 
ture or a city council. To the victor belong the 
spoils. The majority controls the organization. 

A recent newspaper report from Scranton, Pa., 
reads: “All seven Republican directors of the 
board of edueation voted against the suggestion 
of Director James W. Flanagan that the rules 
pe so changed as to make it mandatory for the 
president to name at least one member of the 
minority on each committee.” 

At Bridgeport, Conn., a school-board member 
rises to ask: “What sort of politics is it when the 
Republican leader insists on the appointment of 
2 Man as principal argument in whose behalf is 
that he is a member of a Republican club 7”. 

A rather unique situation is presented when 
the minority feels that it must demand represen- 
tation on committees controlled by the majority. 
There are oddly enough boards of education 
where the members split into majority and min- 
ority factions regardless of party affiliation. The 
minority is either given but a meager represen- 
tation on the committee make-up or else is count- 
ed out altogether. In such cases party polities 
seems to have little to do with the matter. 

The divisions are not conducive toward ob- 
taining the best results. The majority may hold 
itself responsible for the successful administra- 
tion of the schools, but it cannot be said that in 
arriving at conclusions the best thought of an 
entire membership has been secured. Besides, an 
organized majority rule is bound to be one-sided 
and undemocratic, and the minority is bound to 
place itself in an antagonistic attitude. 

Some of the troubles which these boards of 
education have encountered have been largely 
due to the tendency of a majority group to over- 
reach itself merely to demonstrate to the minor- 
itv that the latter has nothing to say. 

It only follows that where this practice obtains 
it ought to be stamped out. Majority and minor- 
ity groups should be unknown and every ques- 
tion, project or departure, considered by the 
board of education, should be subjected to the 
judgment and voice of the whole body and not 
any fraction thereof. 


DISTINCTION THROUGH EDUCATION 

Periodically some one jumps up to show the 
number of college graduates who have gained 
distinction and the number of common school 
graduates who have failed to do so. The fig- 
ures, of course, are convincingly in favor of 
higher training. The number of college men 
who become famous is comparatively vastly 
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larger than the number of those who rise to 
fame with a common school education. 

These published comparisons, no doubt, have 
their value in that they prove an incentive to- 
wards higher learning. The nation needs lead- 
ers in every field of human endeavor, and if the 
college trained provide a large percentage of 
useful men let us encourage more college train- 
ing. 

We are not in accord, however, with that class 
of champions of higher learning who employ 
comparative illustrations in order to argue that 
every young man must strive to win high dis- 
tinction. Nor, do we sympathize with the 
thought that a college training must be sought 
as the only step towards the road of fame, or 
that a common school education consigns the 
youth to oblivion. 

There can be no argument over the fact that 
the college trained man has a better chance to 
win distinction and fame in life than the man 
who has had nothing but a grammar school 
education, but this does not argue that all must 
have a college training, and that all can or 
ought to win distinction and fame. Not all 
boys have the inelination or capacity for higher 
learning, and it may be fortunate for society 
that they have not. 


The greater volume of the world’s manual 
labor is performed by those who have never 
seen the inside of college, and perhaps they per- 
form their work very much better because of 
that fact. This is no argument against higher 
learning, but it is an argument against the con- 
tention that all men must possess it. It would 
indeed be a sorry world if all men were trained 
for leadership and for generalship. - Only an 
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army of competent followers can make leader- 
ship effective. 
WASTING TIME 
School boards frequently waste the time of 


their executive officers in requiring bids for 
small purchases of school supplies and equip- 
ment. Similarly, they waste the time and money 
of business firms whom they require to bid on 
small articles. 

Imagine an ordinary business man requesting 
three or four firms to submit written bids on the 
purchase of a dozen pencil sharpeners, or a gross 
of crayons, or a hundred feet of pine lumber. 
Still, such requests are made constantly by 
school boards. It is not unusual for a publisher to 
receive a request for a bid on three copies of a 
book which retails at fifty cents. 

School boards may well adopt a plan for allow- 
ing minimum purchases, which may be made 
without a formal tender and without competitive 
bids. School boards in smaller cities may well 
fix the minimum for bidding at $50 or $100, but 
in communities of any size, it should be the rule 
to permit purchases for less than $200 without 
the expense or the formality of bids. 

It may be objected that school boards cannot 
be sure of economical prices without bids. This 
statement implies that either the business people 
are not fair and ask exorbitant prices, or the 
executive school authorities are not competent or 
honest enough to secure reasonable prices. The 
remedy here lies within the school organization 
itself, for any business manager or purchasing 
man who cannot learn the market prices and 
values of ordinary school equipment and supplies 
and buy with efficient economy, deserves to be 
replaced. Competitive bids will not help matters 
much—an efficient man is needed. 


THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH SCHOOLMEN 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


School-bond interest rates increased very 
slightly in February. The net interest rate of all 
school bonds sold in February was 4.52 per cent. 
The net interest rate on all school bonds sold in 
January was 4.41 per cent. As the figures show, 
the net interest rate on school bonds was .09 of 
one per cent higher in February than in Jan- 
uary,. 


government issue since 1924. Since 1924 govern- 
ment issues have been marketed at a rate as low 
as 234 per cent. 

This high interest rate offered by the Treas- 
ury is a clear indication that there has been no 
improvement in the bond market. It also prob- 
ably indieates that the Treasury does not expect 
any substantial improvement in the immediate 











TABLE I. AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


DURING 


This increase in bond interest rates doubtless 
represents a very real change in bond market 
conditions. At several times in the past sixty 
days the Federal-Government bonds have sold at 
new high interest rates. It has been very common 





TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 

December, 1928 
1. School bonds sold during the 
month of February .................0000 3 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 
ing the year (to date) .................. 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 
CUIRBOD) do csis iis cccccssiesices scacsescsicasissvsss Ope OUOTOOe 

4. Average yield of all school bonds 


19,267,412 


152,326,000 


outstanding (estimated) «2.0.0.0... 4.63% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large 

GRMIR. scarsgivecaizi Vette denixctes tases ds tiseccsee ees 4.32% 
6. Yield of nited States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

PRONE) Nidexeuns sovattscsiniais sesetecssessers 3.59% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month. due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 


in the financial papers to see the statement made 
that bonds have reached a new low price for the 
year. Of course a low price means a high net 
interest. The financing of the Federal Treasury 


THE MONTH 


future. In this position, the Treasury will prob- 
ably be correct. Unless there is a decided change 
in the stock market, with a consequent releasing 
of credit from speculating activity and a redue- 
tion of pressure by the Federal reserve banks, it 
is hardly possible that bond prices can improve 
substantially. Although it may be becoming a 
tiresome statement, the school boards should 
postpone bond issues, if feasible, and use any 
other short-term means of financing that is 
available. In ease bonds must be issued, the high 
rates make it doubly important that every eon- 
dition of the bonds be planned as carefully as 
possible not to make the rate higher than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The lowest school-bond issue reported sold in 
February carried a net interest rate of slightly 
less than 4 per cent. Several issues were sold on 
a 6 per cent or higher net interest base. Total 
school-bond sales reported in February were 
$19,267,412. This is somewhat larger than the 
muount reported in February, 1928, but much 
smaller than the amount reported in February, 
1927. School-bond sales of the past few months 
have averaged much smaller than in correspond- 
ing periods of recent vears. This reduction in 


bond issues applies not only to school bonds, but 


TABLE Ill 
Bond Sales and Rates? 
Bond Sales Average Rates 
Year School Municipal All Public and Private Year Municipal 
1928 $240,000,000' $1,413,000,000* $8 ,000,000,000 EE ere padres 4.45 
1927 $266,000,000 $1,509,000,000 $7,735,000,000 MO on ec ck oes 4.49 
1926. 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 6,311,000,000 Be s8 4 cede Ke 4.61 
1925 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6,223,000,000 BRS Kis. OGa eas 4.58 
1924 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 eee 4.26 
1923. 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 4,303,000,000 Bs Le kone ee ae 4.76 
1922 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 BH 568 b'edlw nace 4.81 
1921 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 SER a X5.00 56 544% 5.18 
1920. 130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 teehee aoe, 5.12 
1919 103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 Be 4x ee KEwe 5.04 
GIR 41,000,000 296,000,000 14,368,000,000 SRR 4.90 
D6 466850 oo 60,000,000 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 WONT... ween 4.58 
Ste eres ee es 70,000,000 457,000,000 5,032,000,000 1916............ 4.18 
Mrs 2406540045 81,000,000 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 HOIS............ 4.58 
Ms 4.66 006s apes 42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 1914............ 4.38 








3By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


‘Not final. 





of March 15 gives a good indication of the pres- 
ent bond market conditions. According to re- 
ports, the financing was to be $475,000,000 of 
nine-month certificates of indebtedness, the in- 
terest to be at the rate of 434 per cent. The same 
news article went on to say that the 454 per cent 
interest quoted on the new issue and on the issue 
of last October is the highest paid by the Treas- 
ury on a similar form of security since the pe- 
riod of deflation following the war. Prior to Jast 
October, 41% per cent had not been offered on a 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


to all other kind of bonds—municipal, industrial, 
and public utility. 

The difficulty of floating bond issues and the 
high interest rates have been felt at last in re- 
duced building. Building construction in Febru- 
ary declined over 20 per cent from February, 
1928. January showed almost as large a decline 
from January, 1928. As was mentioned last 
month, some of the largest private building com- 
panies have evolved schemes of financing build- 
ing construction by stock issues rather than by 
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TABLE IV 


Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Govern- 
ment Bonds’ 


Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 








Month Year Rate % 
1929 Rate @% 1028 .......... 3.437 

BON seca cnwates 3.63° MN are k nae 3.464 

CL ere BGS (Fe es sis bss ces 3.544 

| 3.59 De Aa 54.96 a 3.797 
1928 ROME ke2cneeen 4.010 

ME aces archer ses 3.53 Ney 60 Sas 4.298 

POM 55564 3.48 BOOE Siacassawas 4.301 

Rs ejutie a nsiaeess 3.55 

MORIN: 954 0cie cs aise 3.54 

Aug. . 3.56 

ME 4h 5 065 ceases 3.50 

June toa es OVD 

May eee *Taken from Federal Re- 

 Peecerrerr 3.32 ae ig game 


mortgage bonds. It is an interesting question as 
to whether schoolmen ean find additional meth- 
ods of financing school building. If the present 
high interest rates continue for much longer, it 
it will be well to look for other means of finane- 
ing school buildings. 

Table II, in giving all municipal securities 
sold to date during the year as $158,000,000, 
shows the extent of the decline in municipal 
bond issues. In January and February, 1928, 
$235,000,000 worth of municipal bonds were sold, 
and in January and February, 1927, $247,000,- 
000, In fact we have to go back to 1921 to find as 
small a total of municipal bonds sold as were 
sold in the corresponding period of this year. 





TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average 
Price of 
Date 393 Stocks 
(1926 Average— 100) 


Average 
Price of 
60 Bonds 


Average Yield 
on 60 High- 
Grade Bonds 


1929 

re 182.48 96.48 4.678 
| cere 186.55 96.68 4.658 
POMS: oc 185.2 97.0 4.60 
1928 

Mee: dtccsare Ae 97.2 4.59 

OW. bssciinxs DERM 97.8 4.55 

OO. sisesse. TA 97.5 4.57 

BOvt, c.s3:.. BORG 97.5 4.57 

AQ. ..ic0, IS 97.2 4.59 

GUY wicccsas 262 98.2 4.54 

GUNG ...:::.. 1G 98.5 4.50 
MAY sscacx.c- UGA 99.7 4.42 
AGU .sccicc TREO 100.3 4.38 


7As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Ine. 
Used by special permission. 
‘Not final. 


The estimate for 1928 in Table III shows a 
decrease in school bonds sold, a decrease in mu- 
nicipal bonds, and an increase in all securities 
sold. The average interest rate on municipal 
bonds for the entire year 1928 also showed a 
slight decrease. 

Table LV shows the rise in interest yield on 
long-term government bonds. April, 1928, shows 
the lowest average price of bonds for the past 
twelve months. Although there has been some 
variation up and down, the general tendency 
since April, 1928, has been toward higher rates. 
However, the average rate for the entire year 
1928 was lower than any previous year since the 
war. 

As Table V shows, stock prices continue to 
rise. The final figure for January, 1921, shows 
the highest monthly average of all time. The 
preliminary figures for February are even 
higher, and March is about the same. A large 
part-of this increase in prices of stocks has been 
brought about by borrowed money. Under differ- 
ent circumstances much of this money might 
have gone into bonds. It is difficult to see how 
bond prices can become much better until there 
is a releasing of credit from stock market specu- 
lation. Along with the rising prices of stock, as 
Table V shows, we have had falling prices of 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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Note the Advantages of | | 
Lincoln Science Desks 


- 

—They increase pupil capacity of present buildings. 

—No lecture room is required. ~ 

—All students face instructor while doing all work in 
one place. 

—Demonstrations and recitations can be carried on in 
the same room with experimental work. 

—No definite periods need be set for demonstration 
and laboratory work. 

—lInstructor can give a lecture, demonstration or dis- 
cuss any difficult phase of the experimental work 
during laboratory period. 


ee * ? 


—Demonstrations can be stopped at any time and 
students permitted to follow out individual experi- 
ments. 


—They can be used as regular classroom desks. This 
avoids an empty room in case your science classes 
do not cover the entire period of the school day. 


Used in the Lincoln School 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, New York City, New York; University High 
Schools at Ann Arbor and Iowa City, and in other promi- 
nent schools, where the highest educational standards are 
desired. Science Desk No. 7045 





Before you make plans for future laboratory equipment, 
ask us for our catalog of Lincoln Science Desks. 


Cor 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
14 E. JACKSON BLVD. DISTRIBUTORS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock Denver 
Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City Los Angeles ‘ — 

Tackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. , 
El Paso Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 
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f SCIENCE ROOM, HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. KEWAUNEE LINCOLN LABORATORY DESKS. 
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Can Your School Principal 
do These Things? 


Can he communicate instantly with 
any one or all of his teachers at once? 
Can he summon every teacher in- 
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The North “All-Relay”’ Exchange is a com- 
plete Automatic Telephone System especially 
designed for schools. It meets school needs 
exactly, giving highest operating efficiency 
combined with lowest operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 


The ‘“All-Relay’” School Telephone System 
requires no operator, is always on duty ready 
to give rapid, reliable and secret service at 
any time of the day or night. “All-Relay” 
stands for simplicity and the elimination of 
all complicated and troublesome station se- 


lectors. The latest dial type telephones are 


used. 


‘Real Dependability with Low Maintenance 
Costs” is the testimony of scores of School 
Officials now using The North ‘All-Relay” 


stantly and simultaneously in an 
emergency ? 

Can he get into immediate communi- 
cation with his janitor, engineer, clerk 
or secretary regardless of where they 
may be in the building? 

Can he be sure that all his telephone 
conversations with teachers are secret? 
Can he supervise the entire system if 
desired ? 

These and other advantages are as- 
sured by the installation of a North 
Telephone System in your school. 
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Telephone System. 





Write us for a catalog giving descriptive details of the North “All-Relay” Telephone Systems. 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING Co. 


GALION, OHIO 
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Here are a few of the scores of schools is 
equipped with ‘‘All-Relay’’ Systems. 3 
Harvard University Chemistry Bldg., S 
Cambridge, Mass. ig 

Seneca Vocational School, is 
Buffalo, N. Y. ie 
Washington State Normal School, iS 
Ellensburg, Wash. tS 

Bass Junior High School, iQ 
Atlanta, Ga. RS 
Wellesley College, 7 
Wellesley, Mass. 4 

Linnfield College, Ke 


j 


McMinnville, Ore. 
Little Rock High School, 

Little Rock, Ark. 
University of Detroit, 

Detroit, Mich. 
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DES MOINES SCHOOLS RECEIVE GIFT OF 
SCHOOL FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
The public schools of Des Moines, Lowa, have 

recently received a gift of $250,000, presented by 

Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Smouse, former residents of 

the city. The money will be used for the erection 

of a building for handicapped children, including 
cripples, and deaf, hard of hearing, speech, and 
cardiac cases. 

Dr. and Mrs. Smouse were well-known and_be- 
loved residents of Des Moines in former years and 
this magnificent gift indicates a most generous and 
unselfish spirit toward the schools. In presenting 
this gift to the City of Des Moines, Dr. and Mrs. 
Smouse have only expressed in a larger way, the 
inevitable outgrowth of a long life of unending 
service to humanity. 

The present gift will be used for the erection of 
a building, to be known as the D. W. Smouse 
Opportunity School. Construction work will begin 
about July 15, and the building is to be completed 
and occupied in September, 1930. The cost of the 
building alone will be $200,000, while the remain- 
ing $50,000 will be used for equipment and land- 
scaping. 

The building will be two stories high, with a 
department on the roof for open air classrooms 
and sunbaths. On the first floor will be located a 
sight-saving class, a sewing room, a cooking room, 
a lunchroom and kitchen, two manual-training 
shops, three classrooms for crippled children, a 
hydrotherapy department, and an administration 
unit comprising principal’s office, waiting room, 
doctors’ and nurses’ quarters. 

The second floor will provide space for two class- 
rooms for the hard of hearing, one for speech 
defectives, one sight-conservation room, several 
special classrooms, and a combined gymnasium- 
auditorium, with lockers and shower rooms. Ramps 


and elevators will be used as means of transporta- 
tion. 

The local school authorities have undertaken a 
program outlined by Dr. Smouse for the creation 
of special opportunities and scientific treatment of 
these classes. It is the purpose to provide a course 
of instruction that shall meet the physical and 
mental needs of the children, and that shall offer 
the closest possible combination of effort between 
the school and the homes of the children enrolled. 
To this end, contact will be established between the 
principal, the nurses, the dietitian, and the parents 
of the children. It is estimated that 285 children 
in Des Moines will be eligible for enrollment in 
the new school, of which the larger number will 
comprise cripples, and those suffering from cardiac 
or nervous troubles. 


A STANDARD METHOD FOR CALCULATING 
CUBAGE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The American Institute of Architects has recently 
revised its method of calculating the cubage of 
buildings. The new method which is presented in 
the A. I. A. Document No. 239, is of interest to 
school authorities who are responsible for figuring 
the cubage of school-building projects. 

Definition of “Standard Cubic Contents”: 

The cubic content (cube or cubage) of a build- 
ing is the actual cubic space inclosed within the 
outer surfaces of the outside or inclosing walls and 
contained between the outer surfaces of the roof 
and six inches below the finished surfaces of the 
lowest floors. 

Interpretation: 

The above definition requires the cube of dormers, 
pent houses, vaults, pits, inclosed porches and other 
inclosed appendages to be included as a part of 
the cube of the building. It does not include the 
cube of courts or light shafts, open at the top, or 
the cube of outside steps, cornices, parapets, or 
open porches or loggias. 

Supplementary Information: 

The following items shall be listed separately: 

a) Cube of inclosed courts or light shafts open 
at top, measured from outside face of inclosing 
walls and from six inches below the finished floor 
or paving to top of inclosing walls. 

b) Cube of open porches measured from out- 
side face of wall, outside face of columns, finished 
floor and finished roof. 

It is recommended that the following items also 
be listed separately: 








a) Square foot area of all stoops, balconies 
and terraces. 

b) Memoranda, or brief description, of  cais- 
sons, piling, special foundations, or features, if 
any. 

Explanation: 

The above specification of “Standard Cubie Con- 
tents” is adopted as a method of conveying exact 
basic facts about a given building to all interested 
so that they may be subject to verification without 
misunderstanding. The basic facts should be the 
same to all. Each will use the figure in his own 
way. Valuations per cubie foot will vary with 
classification of the building, with quality as 
specified or executed, according to the judgment 
and purpose of the individual appraiser. 
Examples: 

Cubic contents of buildings shall be stated clearly 
in form suggested by the following examples: 

Office Building of Mr. Blank at Blank Address: 
Standard Cubie Contents 1,750,000 cu. ft. 
Supplementary information 
Allowance for caisson foundations 150,000 eu. ft. 

Residence of Mr. Blank at Blank Address: 
Standard Cubic Contents 18,500 cu. ft. 
Supplementary information 
Open porches 
Terraces 


1,500 eu. ft. 
200 sq. ft. 


PROPOSE BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The survey committee which has completed a 
study of the factors involved in the increased 
expenditures of the Boston public-school system, 
has asked that the school board sponsor a bill to 
be presented in the state legislature calling for the 
establishment of a board of commissioners of 
school buildings and a department of school build- 
ings for the city. 

As a result of its studies, the survey committee 
found there had been both delay and waste in the 
construction and repair of school buildings, due to 
the fact that the present commission in charge of 
school-building operations is appointed by the 
mayor, and is responsible to him alone. It was 
found that there had been delay in the construc- 
tion of building; in some cases as much as five 
vears had been required for the construction of a 
high school, and four years for an elementary build- 
ing. In the purchase of sites, it was found that in 
a number of instances, land had been taken at an 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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BonDED FLOORS for the rising 
generation ** from A-B-C days to college 








ODAY they go to school on Bonded Floors! From 

kindergarten days—when children play in safety 
on sanitary, smooth-surfaced “‘game-floors’—down 
through grammar-school, high-school and university, 
these resilient cork-composition floors add to the com- 
fort and attractiveness of modern school rooms. 


















Write us for your copy of an interesting booklet 
entitled: ‘‘Facts You Should Know About Resilient 
Floors for Schools.” 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY Inc. 


DIVISION OF CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Authorized distributors in principal cities 















Above: 
BONDED FLOOR of Battleship 


Linoleum—in a laid-to-order de- 
sign—dark colored linoleum strips 
inset to form a circle and criss-cross. A 
sanitary and practical “play-floor” in 
an elementary school. 


Above: 


ONCENTRATION is 
C easier in classrooms equipped 
with sound-deadening Bonded Floors. 
Their resilient surface is pleasant to walk 
upon and they insulate against heat and 
cold. Liquids and greasy foods, spilled 
upon a Bonded Floor of stain-proof Sealex 
Linoleum, are easily cleaned up and leave 
no disfiguring mark. 


a 


At 


} ERE footsteps and other 
right: 


distracting noises are 
muffled by the resilient 
Bonded Floor. A handsome floor of 
Treadlite (Cork-Composition) Tile in a 
luxuriously appointed university library. 


BONDE! 


Resilient Floors Backed 
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Frank H. Morrell High School, Irvington, N. J. 


fen estra 


school windows 





Architect: Don Barber, New York City. 


; Washington, D. C. 


have been used. 


Fenestra Office. 
DETROIT 


Contractor: T. M. Gibbs Construction Co., Philadelphia. 









ama School . Dearborn, Mich. 
Nille High School, Greenville, Ohio. 
School, Arlingten, Mass. 


eS ; 
Hawthorne School, Salt Lake City, Utah. j lon 
* Abraham Lincoln Junior High School, j 

McKinley School, Stockton, Calif. ; 


St. Brigid School, Louisville, Ky. 
ixersi*» of Michie~ Ann Arbor, Mic’ 


of Fenestra-equipped 
SCHOOLS 


Impressive, too — is the list of prominent school buildings 


throughout the country in which Fenestra School Windows 


They're the schools with steel windows of distinctive 
beauty — windows that provide an abundance of light — 
fresh air, with snug-tightness during storms — windows that 
are built of fire-resisting steel — windows that have also the 
following practical advantages: easy washing from the in- 
side, convenient shading, economical replacing of broken 
panes. Fenestra Steel Windows stamp the building modern. 

Let us send you this list together with Fenestra literature. 


We'll gladly arrange for a demonstration through the local 


STEEL 
2282 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 


Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California 


Tremp 


LIST 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 





(Continued from Page 68) 
expense to the city of thousands of dollars and 
never used for school purposes. 
Under the bill, a new board of three members is 
proposed, whose chief duty will be the selection of 
a competent man to carry on the construction and 


repair of school buildings, and to provide for a. 


more efficient and economical agency for building 
and repairing schoolhouses. 

The department of school buildings, proposed 
under the bill, would be established and operated 
under the direction of the superintendent of con- 
struction, elected by the board of commissioners of 
school buildings, and would serve at the pleasure 
of the board of commissioners. He would appoint 
one or more deputy superintendents, who would 
have assigned to them the repair and alteration 
of schools. 

A STUDY OF THE VALUE OF SCHOOL 

PROPERTY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has recently issued a report covering the value 
of school property in elementary and secondary 
schools of the state. The report shows that the 
total valuation is $100,929,365, which represents 
an increase of $7,036,694, or about 7 per cent over 
the preceding year. 

Of the total, nearly 90 per cent was acquired 
after 1914-15, or within the past 13 years. During 
the present decade, the terms of the past two gov- 
ernmental administrations, three fourths of the 
school property was purchased. 

The data show statistically the history of school- 
house building in the state for the past 20 years. 
The effect of the world war period is reflected in 
the figures for 1917-18. The years following the 
war show the effort made by counties and cities 
to catch up with building activities stopped during 
the war. During the years from 1921-22 to 1925-26 
disclose the increase in the value of school property 
as a result of the program of improved state and 
county roads, consolidation, and the building of 
schools following the use of the county-wide plan. 

According to race, 90 per cent of the total ap- 
praised value of school property is used by the 
white race, and 10 per cent by the colored race. 
The white school property totals $90,772,114 and 
the colored, $10,157,251. 

Along with the increase in the aggregate value 
of school property has gone a decrease in the num- 
ber of schoolhouses. In other words, the more re- 
cently built schoolhouses have been larger, more 


modern and up-to-date, and consequently more 
costly than the small frame schoolhouses of a 
decade or more ago. The reports for 1927-28 show 
a total of 6,279 schoolhouses in use, of which 3,869 
are used by white children, and 2,410 by colored 
children. 

The report calls attention to the effect of de- 
creasing the number of schoolhouses, and at the 
same time increasing the aggregate value of schoo] 
property. Within the period studied, a great change 
has taken place. In 1907-08 the average school- 
house used by white children was appraised at only 
$810; now, 1927-28, the average value of school 
property to the schoolhouse for the race is $23,569. 
In 1907-08 a schoolhouse used by the colored race 
was valued at $248, whereas in 1927-28 colored 
school property averaged $4,215 to the schoolhouse. 


The data show that schoolhouse values vary ac- 
cording to the location and race. For 1927-28 the 
number of schoolhouses and average value per 
schoolhouse were as follows: In the rural white 
schools the average value was $14,155; in the city 
white schools it was $121,210; in the rural colored 
schools it was $2,019; and in the city colored 
schools it was $33,898. It is shown that city-school 
property is more valuable than rural-school pro- 
perty and that the small schoolhouses are located 
in rural-school systems where the population is not 
so dense. As consolidations have been completed, 
however, and the small schoolhouses are abandoned, 
the average rural schoolhouse has increased in 
value. 

In considering the value of school property per 
child enrolled, it is shown that North Carolina 
ranks eighth among the several states, with a per 
child value of $101. The average for the United 
States is $189, the range being from $323 per child 
in California to $57 in Arkansas. At present the 
average value in North Carolina is $119, for the 
white race $148, and for the colored race $39. It 
should be noted that over a period of years the 
per capita value of school property per child en- 
rolled has increased from year to year in nearly 
all counties. As an indication of the extent of the 
increase, the number of counties having per capita 
values in excess of $100 is shown to be as follows: 
In 1923-24, 13 counties; in 1924-25, 33 counties; 
in 1925-26, 39 counties; in 1926-27, 54 counties; 
in 1927-28, 56 counties. There are eight counties 
with a per capita value of more than $200 in rural- 
school property for the white race. 


All city schools have an average per pupil value 
of more than $100 for white school property. On 
an average the larger eight cities have the largest 
per child value of white school property, $333. The 
largest individual value of white school property 
is in Hickory, where there is an average of $540 of 
school property to each white pupil enrolled. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRESS IN FARGO, 
NORTH DAKOTA 

-—Mr. E. G. Guthrie, secretary of the school board 
of Fargo, N. Dak., writing in a recent issue of the 
local newspaper, commended the board of educa- 
tion for its foresight in the conduct of the school- 
building program during the past few years, and 
pointed out that the work must continue if the 
educational features are to keep pace with the 
growth of the city in other lines. 

The past two vears have witnessed a tremendous 
growth in the school-building program of the city 
schools. In spite of the fact that more than $350,- 
000 had been spent during this period in building 
and improving the schools, at the present time 
practically all the available space is being used, 
and new buildings will be necessary within the 
period of a year or two. 

“The schools,” said Mr. Guthrie, “are the great- 
est single industry of any community. The develop- 
ment of the school system must be kept ahead of 
the present needs and must have an outlook for 
the future expansion of community possibilities. 
By so doing it will be possible to accommodate the 
largest number of persons who will be drawn to 
it because of the development which has been so 
pronounced.” 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Port Arthur, Tex. The school district recent- 
ly disposed of $200,000 worth of school bonds at a 
public sale. The bonds bear 4} per cent at par and 
carry accrued interest. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used for enlarging the grade school for 
colored pupils, which will be completed at a cost 
of $350,000. 

—Bronxville, N. Y. The school board has let 
the contract for the building of an addition to the 
school building. The building will house the stu- 
dents of the junior high school and will provide 
additional accommodations for pupils of the elemen- 
tary schools. It will provide a library, a cafeteria, 
and two playrooms, in addition to classroom space, 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Holophane Unit No. 
02176, shown above is 
the Holophane Specific 
for library bookstack 
lighting. 



















The outstand- 
ing advantage of 
Holophane Planned 
Lighting is that it puts 
artificial light exactly where 
it is wanted. 


In library bookstacks, for ex- 
ample, light is needed on the vertical 
surfaces of the books—not an easy place 
to get it. Yet Holophane Unit No. 02176 
puts it there, as this photograph of a book- 
stack corridor in the Boston Public Library 
clearly shows. 


Notice the remarkably even illumination on the 
titles of the books—at the very bottom of the stacks as well 
as the top—between the lighting units as well as directly 
under them—in brief, searching yet glareless light on the title 
of every book. 
Think what this means to library staffs: books quickly located with- 
out straining and squinting; eyes fresh and relaxed even after a day, or 
evening, of concentration. 

There are other Holophane Specifics for reading rooms, offices, foyers, cor- 
ridors and all other parts of a library building. Each Specific controls and directs 
the light of a Mazda lamp exactly as required by a particular set of conditions. 
Result: clear, glareless, shadowless illumination, exactly where it is needed at 

less cost than haphazard lighting. Leading schools and colleges use these Holophane 
Lighting Specifics. Notable examples are at Dartmouth, Harvard and Yale universities. 


Let our engineers help you with your lighting problem—there is no cost or obligation. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. - - - + «+ «+ + 342 Madison Ave., New York 


HOLOPHAN E 
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Circe A 


FOLDING 


PARTITIONS 


(Sound Proof) Circie A Folding Partitions are a complete improvement over 


any folding partitions on the market. Mechanically operated by 
roller chains—not ropes or cable—hence the drive is positive. 
Patented hanging method insures easy operation. A special sealing 
system at floor, walls and ceiling effectively stops noise, odors and 
light. Doors are thoroughly insulated against sound. 

There are no dirt-harboring tracks with Circle A Folding Partitions. 
All workmanship and materials are in keeping with highest type of 
cabinet work. Furnished in type of construction suitable for any 
school, hall or other requirement. Send for details. 

Also selling Circle A Rolling Partitions. 


have a positive 
Roller Chain 
Drive 


(Continued from Page 70) 
and will be erected at a cost of $623,879, excluding 
architect’s fees and equipment. 

The citizens of Mendota, Illinois, on February 
11, carried a school-bond issue in the amount of 
$100,000. At the election a total of 544 votes were 
cast and the proposition was carried by 87 votes. 
The proceeds of the bond issue will be used for the 
erection of a grade and junior-high-school building 
to cost $125,000. 

Bryan, Tex. The contract has been let for the 
construction of an elementary school, to be erected 
at a cost of $90,000. An additional unit will be 
erected for the Bowie School, at a cost of $30,000. 


—Calvert, Tex. Bonds in the amount of $15,000 
and additional funds have been voted for the erec- 
tion of a new school for colored pupils. The build- 
ing will be a Rosenwald structure and will be used 
as a county training school for negroes. 

Plainview, Tex. The school board has com- 
pleted the erection of two new schools and an addi- 
tion for another school. A site has been purchased 
for another building. The tentative plans for a 
school-building program call for the erection of a 
new high school. 

Cleveland, Tenn. The new Arnold School was 
recently completed, at a cost of $135,000. The build- 
ing which will take care of elementary and junior- 
high-school pupils, will be oceupied in September, 
1929. The Mayfield School, occupied last September, 
was erected at a cost of $40,000. 

—Cranston, R. 1. Two fireproof school buildings 
are in process of erection. One of these buildings 
is @ six-room primary school, and the other is a 
sixteen-room grammar school which is being en- 
larged for use as a junior high school. 

—Brenham, Tex. A new school has recently 
been completed, at a cost of $180,000. The building 
has been arranged and equipped for domestie and 
manual-arts work, in addition to the regular acade- 
mic subjects. 

—Mission, Tex. 
completed for the 
a cost of $25,000. 

—Hartsville, S. C. A new addition recently 
completed for the high school, contains an audi- 
torium, a gymnasium, and four offices, in addition 
to four classrooms. The building was erected at a 
total cost of $42,000. Messrs. Wilkins & Hopkins, 
of Florence, were the architects. 


A new auditorium has just been 
Roosevelt elementary school, at 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


RCE A FOLDING PART ONS 


---- found Proof .:--: 


Mobridge, S. Dak. The General Beadle Schoo] 
was recently occupied. The building which houses 
five hundred pupils, was completed at a cost. of 
$70,000. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn. A new grammar school 
has been erected, at a cost of $50,000. Plans are in 
preparation for a nine-room negro high school, to 
be erected shortly in the suburbs. 

—Providence, R. I. With the opening of the 
next school year, three junior high schools will be 
opened for use. Plans have been begun for four 
additional schools, to be completed within the next 
two vears at a cost of $1,250,000. With the com- 
pletion of these seven buildings, the city wil have 
a junior-high-school system completely equipped for 
modern educational needs. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. A bond issue of $1,000,000 has 
been approved for school construction purposes. 

—The voters of Sandy Creek, N. Y., have ap- 
proved an appropriation of $163,000 for a new 
school. 

A generous gymnasium and assembly hall cost- 
ing $25,000 has been made possible for the high 
school at Fonda, N. Y., through a-gift of Mr. L. N. 
Littauer. The gift has been accepted by the board 
of education with appreciation for Mr. Littauer’s 
interest in education. The gift is the second one to 
educational institutions within a year, since he had 
previously given to the city of Gloversville a $200,- 
Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

TOO MANY TEACHERS 

The main consideration in the training of 
teachers and in improving the economic wel- 
fare of teachers is not the teachers them- 
selves, nor the teacher-training institutions; it 
is the children in our schools. They ought to 
be taught by the men and women who approx- 
imate, as nearly as possible, the ideal personal 
and mental characteristics of the best teacher. 
Hence, select those who are to become teach- 
ers. Let the number selected and trained be in 
keeping with the number needed. Then there 
will be assurance of employment and tenure, 
and living wage. Education has no more justi- 
fication for uneconomic practice than has in- 
dustry, which is none.—Clyde R. Miller, New 
York City. 
an ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


00 swimming pool which is being operated under 
the direction of the local board of education. 

—The citizens of Farmingdale, N. Y., have ap- 
proved an appropriation of $350,000 for a junior- 
senior high-school building. The school will contain 
21 rooms, an auditorium, a library, and a gymna- 
sium. 


—The new Central Rural School at Treadwell, 
N. Y., has recently received a gift of an endow- 
ment fund of $100,000, with a further endowment 
of $5,000 for the library of the school. The con- 
struction of the building was begun May 1, 1928, 
and it was dedicated on January 24. The building 
conforms to the most modern practices and require- 
ments of school-building construction and has been 
named the Abraham L. Kellogg School in honor of 
a distinguished lawyer. 

—Taylorsville, Ind. A new elementary school 
will be erected in German township, to replace a 
building recently destroyed by fire. 

—Pekin, Ill. On March 14, the sehool board 
received bids for three school-building projects, to 
cost approximately half a million dollars. The pro- 
gram calls for a junior high school, to cost $340,- 
000, and additions to two schools, to cost $170,000. 

—Lockport, N. Y. A $500,000 school-building 
program has been begun by the board of education. 
The program calls for two new buildings and an 
addition to a third building. 


—St. Joseph, Mich. Supt. E. P. Clark has pre- 
sented a building program to the school board, 
calling for an addition to the high school and two 
new grade buildings. 

Emmetsburg, Lowa. 
a school-bond 
building. 


—Toledo, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a school-building program to include a senior high 
school, a junior high school, and two elementary 
schools, to cost approximately $3,000,000. 

—Hillsdale, Mich. The taxpayers and_ school 
patrons have begun plans for a school-bond election 
for three new schools. 

—Hollis, Okla. The school board has completed 
an extensive school-building program at a cost of 
$195,000. The next project of the board will be a 
new senior high school, to cost $100,000. 

—Dayton, Ohio. The school board has 

(Continued on Page 75) 


The voters have approved 
issue of $130,000 for a new school 


under- 
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and a large number of nighit‘students attend 

this school, and the custodian estimates > de 
that the doors have swung open 12 to15 "| oe 
million times—adding, “we have never had=* 

to repair or replace any door and they are yy 
all in as good condition today as the day 

they were installed.” 


Such evidence as this proves the perma- 
nency and exceeding value of Roddis com- 
pletely solid, cross - unit construction: and 
the economy and everlasting service assured 


by Roddis design and quality. 


Interesting Literature 
Sent Upon Request 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CO. 
128 FOURTH ST. MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Flush, French, Panel and Custom 
Built Doors — for more than a quarter century, 


ol 
99 
DQORS Weresthstalled | 
in East Technical School, Cleve- fet 
land, twenty-two"yeatsago. .3000 day a 
' 


Distributors In All Principal Cities 


East Technical High School, Cleveland, O. 
F. S. Barnum, (deceased) Architect. 
Geo. M. Hopkinson, Present : 

School Board Architect. 


RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 
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In Sand or Snow or Mud--- 
Dodge is always on time 
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Pleased with the exceptional performance and low 
upkeep of one Dodge Brothers Bus C. A. Paul, 
contractor at Gibsonburg, Ohio, purchased four more 
Dodges The five are shown above. 


In all weathers the two Dodge Brothers Buses (right) 
transport the children of the Shenango Township 
School at New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


It’s not all pavement around Sandy Land School at 
Eldorado, Arkansas, but the bus shown below takes 
the roads as it finds them. 













Dependability, say school officials 
everywhere, is one of the many 
reasons for the preference so gener- 
ally expressed for Dodge Brothers 
School Buses .... . Added to 
this recognized reliability are 
safety, comfort, fine appearance, 
low price, long life and an as- 
tonishing economy in operation. 


DopGEe BROTHERS 
SCHOOL Buses-= 


SOLD DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 


Better Than Walls for 
Dividing Rooms 


Make the most out of the Auditorium, 
“Gym”, Class Rooms, etc. 


HEN class rooms are divided by Wilson Roll: 

ing Partitions,all rooms—or any desired number 
—may be thrown into ore for assembly or entertain- 
ment at a few minutes notice. 


The “Gym” may be divided intoa number of separate 
groups whenever desired. 


The Lecture Hail may be similarly divided to permit 
a number of group meetings simultaneously. 


Many suggested uses shown in our booklet. 


Chattanooga Ave. School, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Showing Classroom Use. 


Many Points of Convenience and Economy 


1. Roll overhead or sideways, out of the 
way, when not in use. 


. Many 


at will. 


small rooms or one large one 
. Retard penetration of sound from one 
room to another. 


4. Avoid expense of separate “Assembly 
Room”. 


(Continued from Page 72) 
taken a new school-building program, to include a 


normal training school and a new elementary 
school. 
Sacramento, Calif. The school-building pro- 


gram of the board of education for this year in- 
cludes a $60,000 school building for the Crocker 
school, for which Messrs. Starks and Flanders are 
the architects. Plans have been prepared for al- 
terations and additions to six school buildings. 

—Architects Davis, Pearce & Company of Stock- 
ton, Calif., have plans in preparation for three 
school buildings, a high school at Willetts to cost 
$115,000, another high school at Livermore to cost 
$150,000, and a third at Ukiah, to cost $150,000. 

—San Francisco, Calif. Plans have been pre- 
pared by W. H. Crim, Jr.. of San Francisco, for 
a group of junior-high-school buildings for the 
Park Presidio district. An appropriation of $800,- 
000 is available for the work. 

—Albert Lea, Minn. The school board has taken 
action toward the expansion of the school plant. 
The board has employed a Chicago architectural 
firm to prepare plans for several new units, 

—Fairmont, Minn. The school board has _ re- 
ceived bids for a junior-high-school addition to cost 
$185,000. A grade-school building, to cost $125,000, 
is under construction. 

Houston, Tex. The school board has under- 
taken an extensive school-building program. The 
program will be financed with the proceeds of a 
$4,000,000 bond issue voted last year. 

Madison, Wis. The city council has been asked 
to approve a school-bond issue of $550,000, of which 
$400,000 will be used for the construction of the 
West Side High School and the Franklin elemen- 
tary school. The construction work will be financed 
through current funds of the city during the next 
summer, the bond issues to be floated as of Dec. 
1, 1929. 

—Moline, Ill. The school board has voted to 
submit to the citizens a school-bond issue in the 
amount of $475,000 for the erection of junior high 
schools and grade buildings. 

Carrolton, Mo. At an election held on Feb- 
ruary 12, the citizens approved a school-bond issue 
of $140,000 for erecting and equipping two grade 
schools. The proposition carried by a vote of 670 
to 172, which was almost a four-to-one majority. 


Js 


. Perfect operation because of our service 


Permit many simultaneous activities in 
“Gym” or other halls. 


. Confine heating and lighting expense 


only to the sections in use. 


Write for Catalog No. 14 


THE 


i G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 38th Street 


New York City 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Sectionfold Partitions 


. May be made to harmonize with wood- 


work of any room. 


and installation offices in principal cities. 





—Johnson City, Tenn. The board of education 
has begun work upon a $500,000 school-building 
program, which will include additions to the high 
and grade schools, and the building of the first 
units of one or two new elementary schools. One 
of the elementary schools was recently enlarged, 
making it suitable for the platoon type of organi- 
zation. It is planned to reorganize additional build- 
ings as platoon schools. 

—The new high school at Pecos. Texas, was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, February 17, with a program of 
music and speeches. The building has a library, a 


gymnasium, and an auditorium, in addition to 
classrooms. The building has been completely 


equipped with the latest and best in furniture and 
apparatus. Mr. J. R. Humphrey, the present super- 
intendent of schools, has been head of the school 
system for the past six years. 

—Macon, Mo. At a school election held on Feb- 
ruary 5, the citizens approved a school-bond issue 
of $135,000, the proceeds of which will be used to 
remodel a school building, to purchase a site, and 
to erect a junior-senior high school. The bonds were 
sold on February 21, at a premium of $437 at par, 
with interest at 44 per cent. 

A recent report of the bureau of buildings of 
the New York City school board shows that a total 
of forty new school buildings and additions, with 
a total capacity of 70,600 sittings are now under 
contract. For the third successive month the total 
sittings under contract has increased, the present 
total being the largest of any month since July, 
1925, when 70,894 sittings were under contract. 

In contrast to the number of new sittings under 
contract is the steady decrease in the number of 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 

By the same token no man is competent to 
be a superintendent of schools, unless he owes 
his first allegiance to the children of the city. 
He must accept the theory and act upon it 
that the schools are not established and main- 
tained for the sake of the parents, nor for the 
sake of the teachers, nor for the sake of the 
politicians, nor for the sake of any private in- 
terest whatsoever, but that they are solely for 
the children—Thomas W. Gosling, Akron, 
Ohio. 
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and School Wardrobes. 


"OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS | 


sittings, plans for which are in preparation. The 
total for this month, 20,147, is the smallest re- 
ported for the past five years. The previous low 
total was 22,991 on May 1, 1925. The present total 
continues the steady decrease since December 1 
last, when 31,202 sittings were planned. It is also 
below the record total of 70,745 on February 1, 
1924. 

—Des Plaines, Ill. An eight-room addition has 
been built for the South Division School, at a cost 
of $80,000. 


—Warren, Ohio. The board of education has 
offered for sale scheol-building bonds in the amount 
of $210,000, which were recently voted by the citi- 
zens at a regular school-bond election. The proceeds 
of the bonds will be used for school-building pur- 
poses. 

Chicago, Ill. An increase in school revenue 
through the leasing and selling of vacant property 
not required for school purposes has been recom- 
mended by Mr. Ernest Withall, business manager 
of the board of education. Mr. Withall points out 
that vacant property is not only a liability to the 
board, but large plots of ground lying idle are 
detrimental to the progress of the communities in 
which they are located. At present the board of 
education owns considerable vacant property which 
has been idle and producing no revenue over a long 
period of years. The board owns all the land in the 
block bounded by Madison, Monroe, State, and 
Dearborn Streets, one of the higest valued blocks 
in the city. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
reaffirmed its plan to spend $5,900,000 for the con- 
struction of the new Brooklyn Technical High 
School. The city board of estimate has proposed 
to decrease the appropriation about $1,000,000. It 
is the purpose of the board to erect a building to 
accommodate fully 5,500 students, or 1,500. more 
than the present number enrolled, so that the build- 
ing will not only serve present needs but will make 
provision for future expansion as the need arises. 

A recent report of the board of education of 
St. Louis, Mo., for the school year ending June 30, 
1928, contains a statement of the progress of 
school-building construction for the year. The re- 
port shows that the board had in use at the close 
of the fiscal year 1928, 137 schools conducted in 
240 buildings, and 102 portable buildings, also 
three residence buildings used for special school 
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RICHMOND HIGH SCHOOL, Richmond, Calif. 
Louis S. Stone, 


Architect, Oakland, Calif. 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





purposes. There were a total of 116 portable build- 
ings, of which 102 were frame and 14 were steel. 

Among the new buildings were the Warwick 
School, the Lowell Sehool, and the reconstruction 
of the Central High School and the Arlington 
School. 

The total expenditure for new buildings and per- 
manent improvements amounted to $1,397,113, of 
which $1,034,880 was expended from the general 
fund for new buildings, and $59,518 was devoted 
to permanent improvements of buildings. 

San Diego, Calif. Construction work has been 
begun on the first two units of a high school which 
is to include eventually a group of seven buildings. 
Plans have been completed for a three-story class- 
room and auditorium building, to be erected at a 
cost of $400,000. 


—Tell City, Ind. A new high school was re- 
cently completed, at a cost of $250,000. The build- 
ing has a combined auditorium-gymnasium, an 
administration room, science and laboratory rooms, 
and offices, in addition to 27 classrooms. The build- 
ing was planned and erected under the supervision 


of Messrs. Charles Troutman of Evansville, and 
Clifford Kreisle of Lancaster. 
Maplewood, Mo. At an election held on Feb- 


ruary 25, the citizens approved a school-bond issue 
of $158,000 for school-building purposes. The pro- 


ceeds of the bond issue will be used for the con- 
struction of the second unit of the high-school 


building, the first unit of which is in process of 
construction. It is planned to erect additional units 
as the buildings are needed. The complete structure 


will be erected on a ten-acre tract and will cost 
approximately $1,000,000. 
Graceville, Minn. The voters of the school 


district recently approved the sale of $78,000 in 
bonds for the erection of a new school. The school 
board has employed Messrs. Broaten & Foss as the 
architects, and will receive bids for the construction 
work. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. With the completion of 
school-building projects costing $1,685,000 under 
way or to be started this year, the school-building 
needs of the city will be more nearly filled than 
ever before in the history of the city. With the 
exception of two or three portable school plants, 
and the replacement of old buildings, the school 
authorities are practically abreast of the building 
program. 


Plans and specifications have been completed for 
a new high school, to cost $600,000. Other new 
buildings include three elementary schools and two 
additions. 

-Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The tentative school-build- 
ing program of the school board makes provision 
for the relief of congestion in the eleventh ward. 
The board will erect a number of additions to ele- 
mentary schools which it is expected will afford 
some relief for the next three vears. 

—Baltimore, Md. Mr. William D. Lilly, pre- 
sident of the public-school alliance, recently assert- 
ed it is a crime to hamper the work of the school 
board and charged a majority of the school im- 
provement commission with delaying construction 
of new buildings under the $10,000,000 school loan. 
The statement was made as the result of differences 
between the board and the commission as to the 
expert to be employed to pass judgment on the 
plans of proposed buildings. 

It appears that the city administration opposes 
the employment by the board of Dr. George D. 
Strayer. Mr. Lilly pointed out that Dr. Strayer 
was the expert for the commission when the $21, 
000,000 school loans were extended. The mayor con- 
siders Dr. Strayer’s ideas too extravagant and is 
opposed to $1,000,000 schools. 

At present plans for five schools are in hand for 
approval but await only the judgment of an expert 
to be retained by the school board. The law govern- 
ing the expenditure of the $10,000,000 loan provides 
for the employment of a school-building expert. 

—Flint, Mich. The board of education has ap- 
proved a building program for 1929, calling for 
the erection of two new schools at a cost of $1, 
000,000. The Hemphill unit will comprise a senior 
high school, a junior high school, an elementary 
school, and an athletic field, and will be erected 
in the near future, at a cost of $2,400,000. 


—Crystal Falls, Mich. The board of education 
has ordered a change in the insurance policies 
covering school buildings from five to three years, 
because of the changing building prices and 
markets dealing in rebuilding materials. The build- 
ings will be reappraised every three years, with a 
great reduction in insurance cost. 

—Chinook, Mont. The citizens recently approved 
a school-bond issue of $30,000 for completing the 
school building and for improving other buildings 
of the school plant. 


Blair, Nebr. The school board recently dis- 
posed of $135,000 in bonds at a public sale. The 
bonds were sold to a Lincoln bond house at par, 
with 4} per cent interest. The proceeds of the bond 
issue will be used for the erection of a new school. 


—St. Joseph, Mo. Five school buildings are pro- 
vided for in the survey report of Mr. W. B. Ittner, 
which has been approved by the citizens’ advisory 
council. The plans include a new senior high school 
and four grade schools. The program will now be 
presented to the school board for approval. 


—East Moline, Ill. The citizens will be asked 
to approve a plan for an addition to the high school 
to accommodate at least 1,200 students. The voters 
will be asked to approve $210,000 in bonds for the 
construction work on the building. 


—-New Orleans, La. The school board has been 
warned by the city attorney that contractors em- 
ployed in the construction of school buildings must 
comply with the law which requires that mechanies 
must be citizens and qualified voters of Louisiana. 
Contractors now engaged in the construction of 
school buildings have been ordered to observe this 
law. 


—Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has begun the 
preparation of plans for the final unit of the opera- 
tion and maintenance plant. The building will 
house the stores department, the various shops of 
the school board, and a laboratory. 


—The division of schoolhouse planning of the 
state of Alabama has issued its annual report, in 
which it shows that a total of 148 buildings, addi- 
tions, and auditoriums, were completed during the 
year, at a cost of a million and a half dollars. The 
entire cost of the work, including the drafting of 
plans, blue prints, and specifications, was only $24,- 
609, or less than two per cent of the cost of con- 
struction of the buildings. 

In addition to drafting plans, the staff of the 
department inspected 169 new buildings costing 
$1,593,000; inspected 175 repair jobs costing $56,- 
300, and 65 equipment jobs costing $25,000. The 


cost of construction planned was estimated at 
$965,000. 
—Springfield, Mo. The school board recently 


disposed of $1,500,000 in school bonds to a bonding 
concern in St. Louis, at par value. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used for school construction 
purposes, 
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St. Ann’s Parochial School 


Cleveland, Ohio 


HE educational standards of today 

show a marked advance over those 
of a generation ago; in a like manner, the 
standards of school construction and 
equipment have progressed. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if either teachers or pupils could 
meet modern requirements if handicap- 
ped by the almost primitive equipment 
of twenty-five years ago. 


The modern schoolhouse is the result of 
careful, scientific planning to meet the 
purpose for which itis built, and the ques- 
tion of light and ventilation is given first 
consideration. Since it is generally agreed 


INTER NATIONAS 
AUSTRAL WINDOWS 





George Hunt Ingraham 


Architect 


that natural light and free circulation of 
fresh air are essential for both teacher and 
scholar, the type of window to select is of 
the utmost importance. The International 
Austral Window is especially designed 
and built of steel for use in schools, hos- 
pitals, and other structures where maxi- 
mum light, and perfect, draftless ventila- 
tion are needed. 


The windows in classrooms may be fitted 
with a special operating device whereby 
all the windows may be regulated simul- 
taneously,and locked at any angle desired, 
thus assuring an even distribution of air. 





Also Manufacturers of the International Casement Window 


INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT C?® I 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE AND IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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An Effective Type of 
Stair Construction 
for School Buildings 


Providing Safe and 
Wea r-Resisting Treads 


N the schools of a prominent mid-west 
city this type of stair construction has ess 
been used for several years. The archi- 
tects of the school board have found that 
the Alundum Stair Tile nosing provides 
an exceptionally effective tread. 


It is permanently non-slip and has no 
grooves nor corrugations to cause trip- 


O 


ping. Its extreme resistance to wear 


eliminates maintenance expense. 
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—Mr. Guy WHITEHEAD, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Louisville, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lexington, suc- 
ceeding the late M. A. Cassidy. Mr. Whitehead will 
assume his new duties next September. 

The work of Mr. Whitehead in Louisville has 
been for the greater part of the time in the junior 
high schools. He is a graduate of Peabody College 
and holds two degrees given by that institution. 
He had taught at Western State Teachers’ College 
and at Peabody College, and had charge of the 1927 
summer school of the University of Louisville. Dur- 
ing the past six years he had been assistant to 
Supt. B. W. Hartley at Louisville. 

—Mr. Roy Bowers has been reelected as superin- 
tendent of schools at Bristol, Va., for a new term 
of four years. 

—Mkr. C. E. CLAAR has been reelected as superin- 
tendent at Cambridge, Nebr. 

—Mr. W. McCoo has been reelected as super- 
intendent of schools at Medford, Okla. 


—Mr. ALBERT ALLEN, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Gladwin, Mich., died at his home in 
Frankfort after a brief illness. 

—Mr. E. J. WILLMAN, superintendent of schools 
at Owosso, Mich., has been reelected for a new 
three-year term, with a salary of $5,700 the first 
year, $5,900 the second year, and $6,000 the third 
year. 

—Mr. JAMES M. STEVENS, superintendent of 
schools at Ocean City, N. J., has resigned, the 
resignation to take effect at the close of the school 
year. 

—Svupt. B. J. CLine of Bucklin, Kans., has been 
reelected for the school year 1929-30. 

—Svupt. E. M. EverHart has been reelected as 





head of the schools of Parker, S. Dak., for a fifth 
term. 


—Svurpr. G. O. BropaucHu of Willmar, Minn., has 
resigned after a service of ten years as head of the 
schools. 

—Supt. ARNOLD GLooR of Crookston, Minn., has 
been reelected for a fourth year. 

—Supt. G. L. JENNER of Bay City, Mich., has 
been reelected for a seventh term of three years. 

—Supt. C. L. Sone of Slaton, Tex., has been re- 
elected for an eighth term. 


—Mr. C. A. BEAVER of Yankton, S. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of schools to succeed 
Henry Bullesfield. 


—Supt. R. E. LANE of East Lansing, Mich., has 
resigned after a service of six years. 

—Supt. G. M. Turner of Devine, Tex., has been 
reelected for another term of two years. 

—Supr. W. A. ROSENE of Callaway, Nebr., has 
been reelected for a new three-year term, at an in- 
crease in salary. 

—Supt. C. M. Horn of Bad Axe, Mich., has been 
reelected for a new term of two years. 





Supt. E. W. Mackey of Milan, Mich., has been 
reelected for a fourth term. 


—Supt. L. C. Gree of Greenville, Tex., has been 
reelected for his twenty-third consecutive term. 

—Miss Myrtle ScovILLe, superintendent of 
schools at Hartington, Nebr., for the past two 
years, will resign at the end of the school year. 


—Supt. D. R. McQuILKIn of Roanoke, Va., has 
been reelected for a new four-year term, beginning 
with July 1. 

—Supr. J. M. Macon has been reelected at Gor- 
man, Tex., for a seventh consecutive term. During 
his period of service, a new high school has been 
erected, new departments have been established, and 
the rating of the high school has been raised. 


—Mr. Jonn R. HALL, formerly principal of the 
high school at Weston, W. Va., has been elected 
superintendent of schools to succeed Mr. A. D. Hor- 
ton, who has gone to Ridgefield, Conn. Mr. Hall is 
a graduate of Otterbein College and holds a degree 


given by West Virginia University. He has com- 
pleted postgraduate work in Ohio University, Mich- 
igan University, and Pittsburgh University. 

—Dr. Grorce FE. CArRorHERS has recently been 
appointed director of the division of university in- 
spection of high schools for the University of Mich- 
igan, succeeding Dr. J. B. Edmonson. Dr. Car- 
rothers has had a fine background of training and 
experience for the position and is well known to 
many of the school people of Michigan through his 
activities as high-school inspector and his work as 
instructor in the summer session of the university. 

—Svupt. R. R. Rocers of Jamestown, N. Y., died 
on February 26. Mr. Rogers had completed 38 years 
of service in the city schools, the greater part of 
which was spent as superintendent. At his twenty- 
fifth anniversary, celebrated in May, 1915, Mr. 
Rogers was the guest of honor at a reception and 
dinner at which all the teachers and board members 
were present. 

—Mr. O. D. ZELLNER has been reelected as super- 
intendent of schools at Graceville, Minn., for a 
fourth consecutive term. 

—Mkr. H. 8. ArmstrronG of Galva, Iowa, has re- 
signed to accept a position with a Chicago bonding 
firm. 

—Supt. J. R. Jones of Sublette, Kans., has been 
reelected for another term. 

—Mr. JoHn C. HANSEN of South Sioux City, 
Nebr., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Osceola, Iowa. 

—Supr. C. H. Maxson of Pipestone, Minn., has 
been reelected for a fifth term, at a salary of $3,600 
per annum. 

—Mkr. Irvine W. Situ has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Great Falls, Mont:, to succeed 
S. D. Largent. 

Supt. F. R. Powers of Amherst, Ohio, has been 
reelected for another term of three years. 

—Mr. Russett S. HILpert has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Sebewaing, Mich., to 
succeed L. D. Randall. 

—Supt. A. D. VANAKEN of Dexter, Mich., has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Supt. A. L. Cook of Harbor Beach, Mich., has 
been reelected for a seventh consecutive term. 





(Concluded on Page 80) 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 
Supr. E. K. BarveEN of Humble, Texas, 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 
Surt. E. C. DEERING of Marshall, Tex., has 
been reelected for another two-year term. 


has 


Supr. S. G. SKAALAND of Sandstone. Minn.. has 


been reelected for a third term. 


Supt. E. R. Foss of Wabasha, Minn., has been 


reelected for another vear. 
Supt. W. C. RABE of Dodge Center, Minn., 
been reelected for a sixth consecutive term. 


has 


Super. W. O. Liprperr of Fergus Falls, Minn., 
has been reelected for a twelfth consecutive term. 


—Supt. C. D. YATES of Kellogg, Idaho, has been 
reelected for another year. 


Mr. RALPH Brooks of Cedar Rapids, Nebr.. has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Harting- 
ton. 


-~Mr. C. L. Boorn of Newport, Wash., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Pasco. 


Mr. J. M. Ertckson of Hillsdale, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hazel 
Park. 

—Mr. Mito H. Stuart, principal of the Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, has been 
elected president of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. H. V. Cuurcn of the Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Ill., is the new secretary. 

—Supt. R. E. CorancHe of Lawton, Michigan, 
has been reelected for a fourth consecutive term. 

—Supt. H. OSTERGAARD of Bloomfield, 
been reelected for a two-year term. 


—Mr. F. H. BARBEE of 
been elected superintendent of schools at St. 


Iowa, has 
Kansas City, Mo., has 
Joseph. 


—Mr. Joun T. 
tendent of schools at Ponca City, 


HrEFLEY has resigned as superin- 
Okla. 


—Mkr. C. F. Capps has been reelected as superin- 
tendent of schools at Tupelo, Ky., for another term 
of three years. 


—Supt. J. L. DerBert of Gregory, S. Dak., has 


been reelected for a two-year term. 


Super. W. G. BALLENTINE of Menomonie, Wis.. 
has been reelected for a new ns term. 
Supt. L. A. HOLLAND of Fairmont. N. Dak.. has 


been reelected for another vear. 


Supt. D. S. YAPE of Wayne, Mich., has been 


reelected for another three-vear term. 


Mr. V. L. Breccs has been elected superin- 


to succeed Miss 


tendent of schools at Elmhurst, Il1.,. 
Lydia Vautsmier. 
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—Mr. Henry CUNNING has resigned as superin- 


tendent of buildings and grounds at Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
Mr. JEROME WHALEN, of Fall River, Mass., has 


been elected as custodian of school buildings for 
the board of education. The appointment is for a 
two-year term and carries a salary of $3,000. 


Mr. T. A. JONES has resigned as a member of 
the Lemon township school board of Middletown, 
Ohio, after a service of 43 consecutive years. 


—Because Carl Roethig, candidate for superin- 
tendent of schools of Ashland county, Wis., voted 
in Bayfield county during the last election, and has 
been principal of a Bayfield school for three years, 
he has been declared ineligible for the office he 
seeks in Ashland county. His name was not stricken 
from the ballot, but if he defeats Richard Taggart, 
the other candidate, the election will be declared 
illegal. 


Mr. C. J. Gesme, of Morristown, S. Dak., has 


resigned as chairman of. the school board for the 
reason that he is leaving the city. 


-Mr. JAMES BONAR. superintendent of school 
buildings at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been reelected, at 
a salary of $7,500 per annum; Mr. C. M. McKEE, 
superintendent of supplies, at a salary of $7,000 
per annum; and Mr. HeNry O. Evans, school con- 
troller, was reelected, at a salary of $4,000 per 
annum. 


—Mr. Owen CouNcIL has been elected president 


of the school board at Mission, Texas, to succeed 
Mr. S. M. Duffie, who resigned after a service of 


twelve vears. 


—Mr. Harry D. PAYNE has been employed by 
the school board of Humble, Texas, as architect for 
the school system. Mr. Payne was formerly super- 
vising architect for the Houston public schools, 
having been associated with Mr. W. B. Ittner of 
St. Louis. 


—Cranston, R. I. The board of education has 
recently been reorganized with the reelection of four 
former members and the election of five new mem- 
bers. The membership of the board now includes 
Mr. E. BUTLER MOULTON, president, Mr. HENRY D. 
C. Dusois, Mrs. ELIZABETH G. DEVERE, Mr. R. J 
HILL, Mr. ARLON LITTLEFIELD, Mr. C. C. Ray, Mr. 
KE. C. Ratusun, Mr. R. M. Brayton, and MAYor 
FRANK C. SPECK, exofficio member. 


—Mr. THoMAS J. BLAIR, JR. was recently elected 
a member of the board of education at Weston, Va. 
Mr Biair is the first alumnus of the high school 
to be elected to the school board. 


—Mrs. ANNA GRUMMER has been elected as a 
member of the school board at Phillipsburg, N. J., 
to succeed Miss Katherine Stryker. Mr. W. H. 
JOHNSON was reelected to succeed himself. 


-Mr. GEORGE W. EDELSTEIN, 65, superintendent 
of school buildings and grounds at Iowa City, Iowa, 
died at his home on February 14, following an 
attack of heart failure. 


—Mr. J. W. Assury, superintendent of the East 
Chicago, Ind., schools, has announced his resigna- 
tion, to take effect July 1. 


—Mnr. H. L. MILts has been reelected as business 


manager of the school board at Houston, Tex. In 
reelecting Mr. Mills the board complimented him 
on his remarkable accomplishments during the 


seven years of his service as business manager of 
the board. 
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BLOXONEND FLOORING 
For the Capital’s Finest School 





Bloxonend is specified by nearly all 
prominent school architects for gym- 
nasiums and shops in finer type schools. 


This is the gymnasium of McKinley Technical High School, 
Washington, D. C., designed by A. L. Harris, Municipal 
Architect. The structure was erected at a cost of two and 
a quarter million dollars and is considered “The Capital’s 
Finest School.” The BLOXONEND floored gymnasium 
measures 185 x 92 feet—one of the largest high school gym- 
nasiums in America. 


F. C. Daniel, Principal of McKinley High, and the instruc- 
tors and students are all justly proud of this BLOXONEND 
Floor. Above all else, it is SAFE — No splinters. The sur- 
face afforded is fast, resilient, handsome and smooth. This 
life-time floor may be utilized for any type of school activity 
without marring the floor’s appearance or affecting its dur- 
ability. 


Our Booklet “School Floors” contains specifications for laying, gives details 
of construction and illustrates representative installations in gyms and shops. 


Write for a copy. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities 





Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 


“END 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 
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A Six-Cylinder Truck with the 
Economy of the Four... 


Ideal for Schools 


Offering all the brilliant performance 
advantages of a great new six-cylinder 
valve-in-head engine — yet amazingly 
economical, both to own and to oper- 
ate —the new Chevrolet trucks are 
meeting with unrivaled popularity 
among users in every line of business. 


Never before has Chevrolet’s leader- 
ship in quality and value been so 
decidedly pronounced. 
Six-cylinder perform- 
ance — with its greater 
reserve power, higher 
speed, faster accelera- 
tion and smoother oper- 
ation! Marvelous han- 
dling ease—the result of a 
full ball bearing steering 
mechanism, powerful 


Chassis 


114 Ton Chassis $ 545 
14% Ton Chassis $ 650 


with Cab 


Sedan Delivery . $ 595 


Light ee 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 





4-wheel brakes, and a positive, 
smooth-acting dry disc-clutch! 
Rugged dependability — assured by a 
heavy channel steel frame, massive 
banjo-type rear axle housing and 
scores of additional features of ad- 
vanced design! And all available in 
the price range of the four. 


See your Chevrolet dealer today. 
He can provide you 
with a Chevrolet six- 
cylinder truck designed 
especially for your 
business that will 
combine dependable 
six-cylinder transpor- 
tation with the out- 
standing economy of 
the four! 


5400 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, ~ © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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Jor Economical Transportation 


J CHEVROLET / 


The Chevrolet 1'3 Ton Chassis 
equipped with School Bus Body 
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Lincoln Junior High School, Canton, ©., 
Vernon Redding & Associates, Mansfield, O., Architects. 
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ESPERO ETE t ES 


Economy in Cleaning 


WilliamsReversibleWindow WV gl liams Equipped W ind Ows VWilliamsreversible Window 


Equipment is particularly 
well suited to school build- 
ings because it allows the 
maximum of fresh air, while 
completely eliminating the 
draft. An_ ideal, easily 
controlled overhead ventila- 
tion can be obtained by 
tilting either sash to any 
desired angle. 





Lehman Junior High School, 


Canton, Ohio 
Thayer & Johnson, Architects, 


New Castle, Pa. and Cleveland, O 


in IT'wenty Canton Schools 


Williams Reversible Window Equipment has 
been installed in twenty new school buildings 
in Canton, Ohio, in the past twelve years. The 
first Canton school to use this equipment was 
the McKinley High School, built in 1917. The 
latest school to enjoy lower window cleaning 
costs and improved ventilation through Wil- 
liams Reversible Window Equipment is the 
John Baxter School, just completed. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 
E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Reheat 83 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Equipment makes it pos- 
sible to completely reverse 
both sash of a window to 
permit cleaning of both 
sides of the glass from inside 
the building. This makes 
window cleaning easier, 
quicker and more safe than 
with ordinary buildings and 
results in a substantial re- 
duction in cleaning costs. 











McKinley High School, Canton, O. 
George F. Hammond, Architect, 
Cleveland, O. 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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Schools and School Districts 

A suit to enjoin an independent school district 
from levying and collecting taxes in a disputed 
territory could be maintained only by the state.— 
Oakwood Independent School Dist. v. Liberty Com- 
mon Sehool Dist. No. 34, 10 Southwestern Re- 
porter (2d), 174, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school district from which lands are sought to 
he detached by 75 per cent of the electors cannot 
prevent such action when the statute is complied 
with (St. 1927, §40.85).—State v. Auer, 221 North- 
western Reporter, 860, Wis. 

An order of the board of county trustees attempt- 
ing to annex the territory of a common school dis- 
trict to an independent district without submitting 
the question to a vote, is held void (Tex. gen. and 
sp. acts of the 40th legislature, first called session 
of 1927, e. 84, §1).—Independent School Dist. v. 
Lowe, 10 Southwestern (2d), 743, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school district is held not liable for the debt 
of a district consolidated with it, incurred before 
consolidation and not participated in by its resi- 
dents.—Barber v. P. S. Cummings & Sons, 145 
Southwestern Reporter, 443, Ga. 

A consolidated school district, absorbing a dis- 
triet having a contract with a school teacher, was 
hound to carry out the contract.—Boswell vy. 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 8 of Newton county, 
10 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 665, Mo. App. 


G 


School-District Government 

The board of trustees of a graded school district 
may fill vacancies in the board only until the next 
regular election (Ky. statutes, §4471).—Board of 
Trustees of the Fordsville Graded School Dist. No. 
"6 v. Oller, 10 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 615, 
226 Ky., 89, Ky. 

The board of directors could not delegate the 
authority to the superintendent to determine 
whether the school should be maintained in the 
particular schoolhouse (Iowa code of 1927, §4231). 

Mulhall v. Pfannkuch, 221 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 833, Lowa. 

Quasi corporations such as school districts have 
only such powers as are granted by the statute.— 


Grabe v. Lamro Independent Consolidated School 
Dist. No. 20, Tripp county, 221 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 697, S. Dak. 


School-District Property 

The majority electors of a union graded school 
district cannot be deprived of the right to locate 
a site for a schoolhouse (Okla. complete statutes 
of 1921, §10491).—Woods v. Board of Directors of 
Union Graded School Dist. No. 36, Stephens 
county, 271 Pacific Reporter, 424, Okla. 

The selection by the board of a union graded 
school district of a site for a school building, rati- 
fied by the electors, is valid (Okla. complete 
statutes of 1921, §10491).—Woods v. Board of 
Directors of Union Graded School Dist. No. 36, 
Stephens county, 271 Pacifie Reporter, 424, Okla. 

The adoption by the board of a union graded 
school district of plans and specifications for a 
school building, ratified by the electors is valid 
(Okla. complete statutes of 1921, §10491).—Woods 
v. Board of Directors of Union Graded School Dist. 
No. 36, Stephens county, 271 Pacific Reporter, 
424, Okla. 

The majority electors of a union graded school 
district cannot be deprived of the right to select 
plans for schoolhouses (Okla. complete statutes of 
1921, §10491).—Woods vy. Board of Directors of 
Union Graded School Dist. No. 36, Stephens county, 
271 Pacific Reporter, 424 Okla. 

A school district can make such contracts only 
as authorized by statute and legal votes at the 
regular district meeting.—-Hatfield v. School Dist. 
No. 58, 10 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 374, Ark. 

The minutes of a school-board meeting providing 
for the payment of a school is held a limitation on 
the directors’ authority, of which the construction 
contractor must take notice.—Hatfield v. School 
Dist. No. 58, 10 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 374, 
Ark. 

A contract for the construction of a school build- 
ing was void, where no certificate of the clerk was 
filed as required by the statute (Ohio general code, 
§5660, as amended by 111 Ohio laws, p. 375). 
Southern Surety Company v. Moores-Cooney Co., 
163 Northeastern Reporter 575, 29 Ohio Appellate, 
310, Ohio App. 


That only $1,000 was left, for acquiring the site 
and equipping a schoolhouse, is held not to in- 
validate the contract for the erection thereof.— 
Woods v. Board of Directors of the Union Graded 


School Dist. No. 36, Stephens county, 271 Pacific 
Reporter, 424, Okla. 

A materialman filing a claim more than thirty 
days after the final acceptance of the improvement 
could not recover against the surety in excess of 
the amount withheld in final payment.—Perkins 
Builders’ Supply & Fuel Co. v. Independent School 
Dist. of Des Moines, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 
793, Iowa. 

A materialman failing to file a claim and to 
bring action within the time cannot recover against 
the surety (Iowa code of 1924, §10313).—Perkins 
Builders’ Supply & Fuel Co. v. Independent School 
Dist. of Des Moines, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 
793, Towa. 

A school-building contract being void, the con- 
tractor’s surety was not liable for the contractor’s 
failure to perform.—Southern Surety Company v. 
Moores-Cooney Co., 163 Northeastern Reporter 575, 
29 Ohio Appellate, 310, Ohio App. 

A surety, assuming the principal’s liabilities and 
obligating itself to complete construction contract, 
became primarily liable-—Southern Surety Co. v. 
Sealy Independent School Dist. 10 Southwestern 
Reporter (2d), 786, Tex. Civ. App. 

Cross-action against a surety suing on a construc- 
tion contract it assumed is held maintainable in its 
entirety, without joining the principal; the surety 
being then primarily liable (Tex. statutes of 1925, 
art. 1987).-—Southern Surety Co. v. Sealy In- 
dependent School Dist. 10 Southwestern Reporter 
(2d), 786, Tex. Civ. App. 

That the surety completing a building settled 
with the subcontractor and materialmen upon faith 
of the finality of the architect’s acceptance is held 
not to stop the owner from impeaching acceptance 
for fraudulent concealment of defects.—Southern 
Surety Co. v. Sealy Independent School Dist. 10 
Southwestern Reporter (2d), 786, Tex. Civ. App. 

The school districts’ warrants, accepted by the 
contractor, showing on their face that the school 
was to be paid for out of the building fund during 
the term of years, is held to show the parties did 
not intend payment at once nor in cash.—Hatfield 
v. School Dist. No. 58, 10 Southwestern Reporter 
(2d), 374, Ark. 

Teachers 

A board’s authorization to the directors to hire 
their own teachers cannot be construed as authority 
to hire a teacher for a school which the board im- 

(Concluded on Page 86) 
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VELUM 


SLAT WALL PA 





Cleanly Walls 


—a non-porous flat wall paint that does 
not absorb dirt or grime, and gives poor 
lodgement for dust! 


Surface dirt easily washed away. Easy 


washing takes the place of redecorating! 


Soft, uniform tones with light disper- 


sion and no disturbing glare! 


- 
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Shows no laps or brush marks! An oil 
paint — tough, artistic, economical! 


Used on notably fine buildings, schools 
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a PITTSBURGH PLATE 
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For Schools .. 











| and churches everywhere in America. 
: Before your school is decorated or re- 
decorated get the Velumina Color Book. 
Schools in all parts of America are decorated with 
Velumina Flat Wall Paint, including 
SARGENT CONSOLIDATED NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
SCHOOLS COLLEGE 
Monte Vista, Colo. Raleigh, N. C. 
ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
Annapolis, Md. Ardmore, Okla. 
| ANDERSON SCHOOLS HIGH SCHOOL 
Anderson, Ind. Frederick, Okla. 
JOHN FLETCHER COLLEGE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa Ogdensburg, N. Y. 














Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
L AS G O Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N.J. 
e Portland,Ore. ~Los Angeles Cal. 
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ATHEY Cloth-to-Metal Contact Weatherstrips change any 
wood or steel window from a rattling, loose, 
drafty sash to one that works smoothly and quietly and is abso- 
lutely draft-proof when closed. 


ATHEY SHADES sritsieuitnssdingz anes 


do not cut off the top light as awnings do, and allow a great 


leal more shaded light to enter than ordinary shades. 


Besides being the handsomest shade for any School, Office, Hotel, 
Hospital or Public Building, ATHEY Shades are practical, as 
they are instantly adjustable to shade any part of the window. 








Eg nenEE——e 


» COMFORT 
goes hand in hand 
with Learning 


April, 1929 
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This is a cold month. Are your pupils conscious of physical discomfort ? 


If they are they are not learning as they should. Few principals realize 


what a handicap a cold classroom places upon school averages. Few 
School Boards know how easily and inexpensively a cold, drafty room 


may be changed to a comfortable one. Schools short on radiation find 


6043 West 65th Street 
CHICAGO 


Cloth that ATHEY cloth-lined weatherstrips eliminate the necessity of an en- 
Lined larged plant and save the weatherstripping cost in less than three years. 
Weatherstrips 
and Perennial 
:  ATHEY COMPANY, 
Window Shades 


Representatives in all Principal Cities and in Canada. 





(Concluded from Page 83) 
mediately proceeded to close.—Mulhall v. Pfann- 
kuch, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 833, Iowa. 

A teacher, signing a contract, was bound to know 
whether the subdirector was authorized to employ 
her.—Mulhall & Pfannkuch, 221 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 833, Lowa. 

The president and secretary of the board properly 
refused to execute the contract employing a teache1 
for a school which the board closed.—Mulhall v. 
Pfannkuch, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 833, Lowa. 

A school district’s contract with a teacher, 
attempting to create a liability against fund of 
subsequent fiscal year, is held not binding (Okla. 
constitution, art. 10, 26).—-Board of Education of 
Independent School Dist. No. 11, Osage county v. 
MeAchran, 271 Pacific Reporter, 843, Okla. 

A contract for employment as a school teacher 
must be written, but need not conform to the 
formal requirements of the statute (Mo. revised 
statutes of 1919. §§11137, 11138) .—Boswell v. Con- 
solidated School Dist. No. 8 of Newton county, 10 
Southwestern Reporter (2d), 665, Mo. App. 

The members of the board of directors could not 
hy individual knowledge and conduct ratify a sub- 
director’s action in employing a teacher for a 
school closed by the board.—Mulhall v. Pfannkuch, 
221 Northwestern Reporter, 833, Iowa. 

Under an order of the school district selecting a 
teacher “for coming year,” the court could assume 
hoth parties were bound for eight months’ term 
(Mo. revised statutes of 1919, §11211, as amended 
hy the acts of 1921, p. 637.—Boswell v. Consoli- 
dated School Dist. No. 8 of Newton county, 10 
Southwestern Reporter (2d), 665 Mo. App. 

A school teacher, suing shortly after a school 
opening, could recover full amount of the contract 
where another teacher was hired before the school 
opened, with the knowledge of the plaintiff's con- 
tract.—Boswell v. Consolidated School Dist. No. 8 
of Newton county, 10 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 
665, Mo. App. 

A school teacher’s recovery for breach of an 
employment contract could not be defeated by 
failure to appear when school opened, where the 
defendant alleged the teacher was notified she 
would not be permitted to teach.—Boswell v. Con- 
solidated School Dist. No. 8 of Newton county, 10 
Southwestern Reporter (2d), 665, Mo. App. 

STATE LAWS GOVERNING COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION 

The U. S. Bureau of Education has recently 

completed a study of the state laws governing 


compulsory education. The study traces the his- 
tory and progress of the movement toward com- 
pulsory education of school children and points to 
more recent tendencies relating to the length of 
the period of attendance, the annual required 
attendance, the provisions for handicapped children 
and delinquent children, the requirements govern- 
ing labor permits, and relief for indigent children. 

The study shows that the average minimum age 
for compulsory attendance is 7.36. In 28 states, 
the minimum age is 7; in 18 states it is 8; in 
2 states, it is 6; in 1 state, the minimum is 9. 

The average maximum age for compulsory school 
attendance is 16, and the average number of years’ 
attendance required is 8.65. Only one state, Ohio, 
requires 12 years of school attendance. 

The average minimum term of required attend- 
ance annually is 7.28 months, though the length of 
term varies from 38 weeks in Connecticut, to 3 
months in Oklahoma; one state, Alabama, has no 
minimum sehool term. 


Part-time, continuation, or evening-school edu- 
cation is compulsory under varying conditions in 
31 states for persons over 14 years. 

The minimum amount of education necessary to 
exempt children of compulsory age from school 
attendance varies. In four states, New York, 
Nebraska, Nevada, and Ohio, require the completion 
of a four-year high-school course ;, 39 states require 
the completion of an elementary-school course; and 
6 states do not specify any definite amount of edu- 
cation. 

The report shows that attendance through the 
fifth grade is the average required throughout the 
country for labor permits under the laws. A total 
of 17 states require an eighth-grade education for 
labor permits, while 8 states require the ability to 
read and write only, and 7 other states appear to 
have no educational requirements. The ages at 
which labor permits are granted vary under certain 
conditions, from 12 to 14, but the most usual is 14. 


The tendencies noted with regard to compulsory 
education are: A lengthening of the period of 
compulsory attendance by making it effective at an 
earlier and to a later age; an increase of the an- 
nual school attendance; an extension of the com- 
pulsory provisions to include handicapped and 
delinquent children; more rigid educational require- 
ments for exemption and for labor permits; and 
public relief for indigent children and more super- 
vision with respect to the attendance law. 


THE BEAUTIFICATION OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS 


A contest in the beautification of school grounds 
has been begun in the schools of Indiana by the 
Indiana parent-teacher association and the Indiana 
federation of art clubs, in cooperation with the 
extension division of Indiana University. 

The contest which was opened on January 1, has 
for its purpose the stimulation of interest and 
greater activity in the planning and planting of 
school grounds, in order that the schools of the 
state may become beautiful and inviting spots in 
their own communities. 


The schools entering the contest will be judged 
in three groups: (1) rural one-room schools, (2) 
rural consolidated schools, and (3) town and city 
schools. The plan involves first, the interest of the 
entire community in the plan; including teachers, 
school children, school boards, and school officials; 
second, the actual projects, the plans for planting, 
and the actual planting of the grounds; third, the 
type of materials used in the completed plan. 


The contest will be judged by a state committee 
of six persons, according to a special schedule based 
on a point system. In judging a school, the 
participation of the community will count fifteen 
points, that of the teachers and school children 
fifteen points, that of the school boards and _ offi- 
cials fifteen points, the planting plan fifteen points, 
the planted plan fifteen points, the use of native 
trees, shrubs, and plants ten points, the use of 
devices other than planting ten points, and the 
utilization of special natural features of the 
grounds five points. 


The contest closes on December 1, 1929. 


COMMEND SERVICES OF MR. RHYN 


The school board of Stillwater, Minn., recently 
adopted a resolution, commending the services of 
Mr. Peter Rhyn, chief custodian of the school sys- 
tem The resolution was published in the local 
papers and attracted much favorable attention from 
the community. 

Mr. Rhyn, who has served the schools for the last 
forty years as instructor in manual training, 
janitor, and chief custodian of the buildings, is 
still strong and active, and young in spirit. He 
commands the love and respect of the school chil- 
dren and his services have proved most valuable to 
the school board and the school district. 
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John stands at the 
Head of the class — 


Joe at the Foot. 


wy 


DUPLEX-A-LITE 
Will Help ‘Both 


OHN is bright and ambitious. He reads and Bad lighting in homes and schools is only one 
J studies more than most. At home and in cause of this defective vision and eye strain, but 

school the lighting is none too good. This it isan important cause. No school can afford to 
promising child is beginning to show symptoms have any but the best artificial illumination. Even 
of eye strain which will handicap him all his life. in dollars and cents, poor lighting costs far more 
Joe is naturally backward. School work comes hard in unnecessary and expensive student retardation. 
for him. His eyes are weak and poor vision doubles There are definite reasons why Duplex-a-lite is 
his discouragement. Better lighting may be just the best light for schools. It is a balanced blend 
the margin between his “passing” and “‘failing’’. of 20% direct and 80% indirect illumination, close- 


ly approximating, in its clear and rest- 
ful quality, the daylight from North 
windows. With Duplex-a-lite there 
are no sharp shadows, no eye-straining 
glare. 


How many “Johns” and “Joes” are in 
your schools? About one out of every 
eight children there. A joint com- 
mittee of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical 
Association, after a study of tests 
conducted on nearly five million chil- 
dren, reports “‘about twelve percent defec- 
tive vision among school children in the 
United States”’. 
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Duplex-a-lites are attractive fixtures. 
They are easy to keep clean and cost 
less to maintain. Write for a free in- 
stallation in one or more rooms of 
your present schools. 
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20% DIRECT 


DUPLEX-A-LITE 


DIVISION of The MILLER COMPANY 
MERIDEN :: CONNECTICUT 


When you come to New York, visit our permanent Exhibit in the Scientific American Building, 24 West goth 





‘Pioneers in Good Lighting Sincw 1844” 
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For confirming evidence, see the list of 
installations in our Stair Tread Bulletin. 
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in Setecting Stair Treads 


There’s the safety factor for every day use. Accident preven- 
tion demands a non-slip stair tread. Alberene Stone has that 
quality. The countless grains of silica embedded in the stair- 
tread stone (special quarry selection) give it just the right 
degree of abrasive surface. 


Alberene Stair Treads resist wear but are agreeable to walk 
on. School architects of standing give them preference. 


Then there’s the emergency safety factor. In case of fire 
you certainly want stairs whose treads will stand heat. Al- 
berene Stone Stair Treads will stand the test of a torch with- 
out chipping or flaking. Heat them and turn a hose stream 
on them—still they will stand up. 


In serviceability, Alberene Stair Treads are worth more, yet 
their cost is not out of line. Make them part of your plan. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York 


Branch Offices at Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, eon Philadelphia, Richmond, Newark, N. J. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


L_BERENE 
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 Ceachers and! 
_ Administration 


THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF THE TEACHER 

A teacher in Indiana has the same right to 
punish a pupil as a parent has a child. This was 
the statement of a judge in municipal court in 
Indianapolis in dismissing an assault and battery 
charge against Homer G. Knight, an Indianapolis 
principal. Knight was arrested by a mother whose 
12-year-old son had been paddled for disobedience. 

“Within the bounds of moderation,” the judge 
said, “a teacher may inflict corporal punishment. 
It is the concensus of judicial opinion that a 
teacher within the limits of his jurisdiction has 
the same right to punish a pupil as the parent has 
a child. 

“The court is of the opinion that unreasonable 
or excessive punishment was not inflicted,” the 
judge said. “Under the proof presented, the lad 
was not paddled in anger or with much severity. 

“In the school, as in the family, there should 
exist on the part of the pupils the obligation of 
ubedience to lawful and reasonable commands, civil 
deportment and respect for the rights of other 
pupils. These obligations are inherent in the school 
system and constitute a common law of the schools. 

“Whenever opportunity arose, this boy would 
become disobedient and flagrantly disregard the 
rights of other pupils. He seemed to revel in his 
disrespect for teachers and fellow-pupils.” 

SIOUX CITY ADOPTS TEACHERS’ SERVICE 
STANDARD 

At the present time there appears to be a desire 
tu get away from the old-time secret marking of 
teachers’ ratings by administrative school officers. 
There is no reason why each individual teacher 
should not feel that she knows the attitude of her 
principal, of the supervisors, and the superintendent 
toward her work. There is nothing quite so helpful 
as the sitting across the table and consciously 
discussing work with each other, always from the 
standpoint of constructive helpfulness. 








With the purpose of assuring absolute fairness 
to all teachers, the board of education at Sioux 
City, Iowa, has adopted a service standard for 
teachers. Under this new standard, all secret mark- 
ings of teachers have been eliminated and each 
rating given is open to the inspection of the 
teacher. The principals and the superintendent hold 
themselves in readiness to discuss frankly with 
each teacher any rating given. It is the belief of 
the school authorities that the welfare and happi- 
ness of the teachers, as well as the betterment of 
the school system, will be advanced if all parties 
concerned in the plan give it their entire support. 

Under the plan, each teacher is encouraged to 
ask for an interview with her principal early in 
the second semester, for the purpose of taking over 
her reaction to the standard. The first consultation 
is held sometime during the first month, or not 
later than the first six weeks of the second 
semester, for the purpose of taking over her 
reaction to the standard. This gives each teacher 
an opportunity to strengthen any points which the 
conference indicates need emphasis. 


During the last week before the spring vacation, 
each principal is asked to file a score card with 
the superintendent, upon which he makes an 
estimate of the teacher’s point-scale grade. Princi- 
pals are asked to secure score cards from the office 
in plenty of time so that they may be in readiness. 
It is the privilege of the teacher to know what 
this estimate is before it is sent to the superin- 
tendent’s office. Each teacher is accorded a private 
interview with her principal before the ratings 
are filed in the office. The value of the service 
standard is found in the frankness with which 
teachers, principals, and superintendents discuss 
these problems. 

The principal is asked to indicate upon each 
score card whether or not a personal interview 
with teachers has been held. These reports are filed 
in the office of the superintendent not later than 
March 23. 


The service standard has proved an excellent 
opportunity for the principals to talk over the 
work of each teacher in a confidential and helpful 
way. It guarantees that every teacher will be clear 
in her own mind that the principal and director 
are her friends. She is encouraged to go to them 
with matters of weakness, since it is the desire of 
every true principal and director that all elements 
of weakness shall be removed. Through the estab- 


lishment of a teacher-measuring scale, the school 
authorities expect to reduce failures in teaching to 
a minimum. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN NEW CASTLE, PA. 


A plan of teacher training based on the co- 
operative idea has been adopted by the school 
authorities of New Castle, Pa. By an arrangement 
with the Slippery Rock Teachers’ College and West- 
minster College, a group of 100 young men and 
women are receiving their practice teaching in the 
New Castle schools this year. 

Under the arrangement, seniors of the Teachers’ 
College are in training for a period of nine weeks 
in the elementary schools. Two student teachers are 
assigned to each training teacher for that period. 
During the year, each training teacher is respon- 
sible for eight students. 

Seniors of Westminster College are in training 
for a period of one month in the junior or senior 
high schools. Two students are assigned to each 
training teacher for that period. 

With the opening of the second semester, a total 
of 59 seniors of Westminster College have begun 
their practice teaching in the New Castle schools. 

Two students are assigned to each training 
teacher for the period of one month. During that 
time the student teachers give their full time to 
teaching and observation. No college work is re- 
quired of them during that period. During this 
time it is the duty of the training teacher to give 
the student teachers as rich and valuable a teach- 
ing experience as is possible. Some of these teach- 
ers will ultimately become regular teachers in the 
local schools. 

During the first week the student teachers spend 
their time largely in observation, the preparation 
of the lesson plans, and in assisting in the routine 
work of the school. During the second, third, and 
fourth weeks they seriously undertake the work of 
teaching. Before a student teacher attempts to 
teach a lesson, he is required to prepare a lesson 
plan, and his lessons must be carefully examined 
and criticized by the training teacher. 

Student teachers who do not approach their work 
with an earnestness of purpose and a faithful 
effort to learn the difficult process of — are 
rejected without discussion. Those who show little 
progress, or a lack of the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the successful teacher are not certified 
to the college as having done satisfactory work. 

(Concluded on Page 90) 
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Hard Maple Flooring Ranks First” 


. . . William B. Ittner, Architect 





Public School, Greenfield, Ohio 





Grade School, Battle Creek, Michigan 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR-— By anew special staining process—the Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing System — Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a 
variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK 
SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY ROYAL BLUE ORCHID NATURAL 


Mapte FLoorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that the flooring is standardized and guar- 
anteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the 


highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules 
which economically conserve these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 





Public money must be used wisely . . . especially 
in school building. More and more, architects, 
school boards and superintendents are coming to 
realize the wisdom of flooring with the one flooring 
material that combines warmth, resiliency and 
comfort with the qualities of lasting wear... 
Northern Hard Maple is the answer. 


Recommendations from all parts of the nation 
bear testimony to this increasing acceptance of 
Hard Maple as the superior flooring for schools. 
Chief among these is the following from William 
B. Ittner, St. Louis, Missouri, widely recognized as 
an outstanding school architect of the country: 


“Hard Maple flooring for the class room and 
gymnasium ranks first in our opinion as a wear- 
ing surface... the grain is dense and the wood 
takes ona splendid finish and resists wear. School 
seats can be secured in place and will stay, owing 
to the holding power of screws in Maple. 


“We are still using Maple flooring after more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with it, 
which is the best recommendation we can offer.”’ 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, remarkably 
tough-fibred and tough-grained. It will not sliver 
or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet and the moving 
of equipment only make it smoother with time. 
Northern Hard Maple actually out-wears stone! 


In addition, Maple, because of its permanent 
smoothness, is easy to clean and keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and germ-laden 
dirt to collect. And it permits quick, simple, 
permanent anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have been guided by 
these facts in selecting flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, gymnasiums, 
assembly halls. Consult your architect about 
Northern Hard Maple. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion have contributed many thousands of dollars and 
years of work to standardize and improve the manu- 
facture and grade uniformity of Northern Maple, Beech 
and Birch Flooring. 


The following manufacturers only are licensed to use 
the Association Trademark MFMA 


Cobb & Mitchell, Inc. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Cadillac, Mich. 
Cummer-Diggins Company. . ‘ . i ; j . Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company ‘ ° 6 ‘ é 8 ‘ Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. . ‘ ; ; ‘ Mellen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company . Oconto, Wis. 


Indiana Flooring Company (Mill at Reed City, Mich.) New York, N. Y. 
Mitchell Brothers Company ; ; Cadillac, Mich. 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. . 5 ; Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co ; ‘ Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Company . ‘ .Gladstone, Mich. 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. ‘ : ‘ ‘ i St. Paul, Minn. 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation . 7 , . Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company ‘ ‘ i . Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company. ‘ ; . Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees. ; ‘ : ‘ Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers ° ; ° ; ‘ : . Big Rapids, Mich. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Company ; ‘ ‘ . - Menominee, Mich. 


. : : : 
Flo OY Wi th a le Let our Service and Research Department assist 
you with your flooring problems . . . Write us. 





MODERN SCHOOLS 
Step Out of the Dirt 4 


Shine-All, a_ strictly neutral liquid 
cleaner, cleans, polishes and preserves 
every surface with less labor and ex- 
pense. Besides being recommended for 
the maintenance of all types of floors 
SHINE-ALL also cleans and polishes 
finished wood-work, painted, varnished 
and enameled surfaces. Shine-All can- 
not harm the surface since it contains 
no caustics, lye, ammonia or abrasives. 


(Concluded from Page 88) 

The New Castle school authorities believe that 
they are in position to render an important service 
to the State of Pennsylvania in offering training- 
school facilities to a college. It is the purpose to 
maintain the integrity of the training service at 
any and all times. 


A TEACHER’S CONTRACT 

The school board of Hamilton, Mont., in order 
to facilitate the work of selecting and appointing 
teachers, has adopted a teacher’s contract form 
and application blank. The contract form contains 
the date of employment, the salary, and a clause 
which states that the teacher agrees to perform 
her work to the best of her ability and to comply 
with all the rules and regulations of the school. 
The contract is shown herewith: 

Teacher's Contract 

1. You will be paid one-tenth of the annual salary at 
the close of each school month; at the close of the 
school year you will receive the tenth installment, pro- 
vided : 

2. In ease you resign after signing this contract, if 
elected, you will forfeit one month’s salary. 

3. In case of your marriage during the life of this 
contract the Board may, at its option, declare the con- 
tract forfeited. 

4. If absent from duty on account of personal sick- 
ness you will be allowed full pay for each day’s absence 
not to exceed five days in any semester. 

5. In case of resignation during the term of school 
on account of personal illness, or in case you are 
released from your contract by the Board of Education, 
the tenth payment will be pro rated for the time of ac- 
tual employment. 

6. Before entering upon your employment the Board 
of Education may require that you file with the clerk 
of this district a certificate from the physicians ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education showing that you 
have no contagious or infectious disease and in partic- 
ular that you do not have tuberculosis, unless you have 
already filed such certificate. 

7. When requested by the Board of Education you 
shall be re-examined by said physician. If found to have 
a contagious or infectious disease or tuberculosis your 
contract may be terminated by the board. 

8. The acceptance of this appointment carries with 
it an agreement to conform to all the laws, rules and 
regulations governing said schools 

9. Failure to sign and return this contract to the 
CEE Te Ciindiitriidcnssinisitierni GE incicisninmicn 
OM ccvves will be considered a declination and the posi- 
tion will be declared vacant. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF DISTRICT 
NO. 3, RAVALLI COUNTY, MONTANA. 


to fill the position to which I am assigned to the best 
of my ability, and pledge a cheerful conformity to all 
the laws, rules and regulations governing said school. 
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TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U.S. A. 


COPYRIGHT, 1929 


NoTE—Section 1087 Revised Codes provides : “Should 
any teacher employed by the board of school trustees 
for a specified time leave the school before the expira- 
tion of such time, without the consent of the trustees 
in writing, said teacher shall be guilty of unprofessional 
conduct, and the certificate of such teacher may be 
suspended.”” ; ; 

[he application blank contains the date, the name 
and address of the teacher, age, whether married 
or single, training, college or normal-school credits, 
teaching experience, subjects taught, and other 
pertinent information. 


RETIRING UNSATISFACTORY TEACHERS 

—New York, N. Y. Under a new rule of the 
board of superintendents, “unsatisfactory” teachers 
who have resisted official action to remeve them 
from their teaching positions, and have refused to 
apply for retirement, will be subject to a new 
procedure. 

Under the new system, a teacher who is brought 
before the board charged by the principal with “un- 
satisfactory” service due to mental incapacity, will 
be referred immediately to the board of retirement. 
Should the teacher refuse to seek retirement, trial 
by the superintendents will continue. If the princi- 
pal presents sufficient evidence to establish unsatis- 
factory service, the teacher may be recommended for 
discharge from the school system. 

The plan, it is believed, will compel each teacher 
to establish her mental capacity before a competent 
body and will remove the necessity for the super- 
intendents to prove unsatisfactory service. 

Within recent years the board of superintendents 
have encountered considerable trouble in disposing 
of cases of unsatisfactory teachers whose mental 
capacity had been questioned, but who refused to 
comply with the request for retirement, with the 
result that the school officials’ hands were tied. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Hannibal, Mo. The school board has adopted 
a rule, giving teachers five days of sick leave each 
year. The rule is retroactive to September 1 of 
last year. Under the plan, teachers who have been 
in the school system for five years or less, will be 
given one-half pay for not more than five days a 
year, in case of absence due to illness. Full pay 
will be given for not more than five days a year 
where teachers have taught more than five years. 

—The state council of education of Pennsylvania 
has approved new regulations of the state educa- 
tion department providing for higher requirements 
for the certification of teachers. Under the new 
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School desks are an important part 
of the schoolroom. Their care and 
maintenance is of utmost importance. 
SHINE-ALL not only cleans, but re- 
places the dirt and stains with a high 
lustrous sheen. Shine-All makes it easy 
to give the children a clean, safe sur- 
face on which to work. The protection 
against stains and wear given by the 
Shine-All preservative sheen creates a 
substantial economy in itself. 





reguiations, certificates will not be issued to teach- 
ers having less than two full years of professional 
training for the grades, three years for the junior 
high school, and four years for the senior high 
school, in addition to a full four-year high-school 
course. 

Previous to 1921, all subjects taken by teachers 
in the normal schools were enumerated on the face 
of the diploma, and the holder was entitled to teach 
any of them. After July 1, 1929, no subject will be 
included on the teacher's certificate unless at least 
eighteen semester-hours of work in that branch 
has been taken. Formerly, a two-year course was 
sufficient for the certification of physical education 
teachers, but this has now been advanced to three, 
and it will probably be raised to four within a 
short time. This year, for the first time, every 
subject taught by teachers in the junior and senior 
high schools and in special classes of the state 
were checked against the certificate held by the 
teacher. 

It is believed the next step will be a requirement 
of certification for all principals in order to insure 
thoroughly trained persons for the work. 

—The oversupply of teachers in the New York 
City elementary schools will continue for some 
years, and from present indications will grow in- 
creasingly more serious, according to the board of 
education. At the present time there is a waiting 
list of 2,097 teachers, of whom 426 are men. This 
is more than four qualified teachers for each 
vacancy. Many of these names have been on the 
eligible list for nearly two years. 

At the January examinations there were 2,357 
candidates. The board makes only about 1,500 
appointments during a school year, so that these 
candidates face a wait of two or more years for 
assignment. The men teachers are facing a more 
serious condition than the women. Approximately 
eight women are appointed to every man, whereas 
there are 426 men and 1,971 women on the wait- 
ing list. At the rate of additions to the list and 
assignments, the men will have to wait almost 
three years before being appointed. 


The oversupply of teachers has had the effect 
of reducing the number of students preparing to 
teach. At the opening of the present term, there 
were 1,103 fewer students in the city’s three train- 
ing schools than a year ago, the total registration 
being 5,258. 
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Ly may now almost be said that 
man is “burning daylight.” Dark- 
ness—feared by primeval man has 
today been completely conquered. 
The torch, the candle, the oil lamp, 
the gas burner, the electric bulb, 
the ordinary lighting globe, and 
now Celestialite have each marked 


successive stages in man’s struggle 





CELESTIALITE’S Three Ways: 


[1] Of erystal clear transparency—for body 
and strength. 

[2] A layer of white glass—to diffuse the rays 
and soften the light. 

[3] A layer of blue glass—to whiten, clarify 
and perfect the light. 
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to conquer darkness. Another great 
stride forward has been taken in 
man’s efforts to imitate the abso- 
lutely perfect light of the Sun. 

Celestialite is made to transmit 
a light which is a very pleasing 
imitation of daylight. 

Celestialite gives a soft but pow- 
erfully revealing light, pure white, 
and restful to the eyes. Under it 
your eyes see better, your mind 
and body both work more effect- 
ively because — perfect lighting 
stimulates both physical and men- 
tal activity. 

Many Universities Use It 


Columbia, Princeton, The University 
of Pennsylvania and many other high 
grade schools and universities through- 
out the country have adopted Celestial- 
ite after investigating its merits. For 
further information mail the coupon. 


Gleason-Tiebout Glass Company 
CELESTIALITE DIVISION 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


CELESTIALITE 


(Registered and Patented) 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 
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Mail the coupon 
below for complete 
information and 
specifications and 
a sample of glass 
showing the three- 
layer construction 
of Celestialite. 





PON NOW 
(Celestialite Di 


vision) 


MAIL THIS cou 
Ti *lass Co. 
on-Tiebout G am = 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York ; _— 
Kindly send me free catalogerALITE 
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Typical Two-Room Sc hool 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings 


\ 3 Wal 
e Case “1 
School Housing Need a eR 
aX i 
. . ° . e «tee? 
Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any Be 
- ~ ; ¥ x 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and ina verv short time. For wh i ee a en 
. - Cm me ~ 7 — $ ’ . * i 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school in five days. Other buildings # % f ew wae E — ‘ a 
. . . F : 2 : : a Lh ts ¥ 
“go up” correspondingly as fast. € Circle A walls are insulated — four baat Kan ae 2. ° ? 


layers thick. They heep out heat, cold, and noise. C Circle A Buildings 


are reinforced at every three feet and at all four corners. They are truly more 


rigid than most frame buildings. « And, last but very important — Circle A 


Buildings are handsome substantial Structures that can stand with pride in 


the most expensive company. Send for interesting details. No obligation. 


RCLE A BUILDING 





-»* € Portable: +: : 


Tepic al Gvemnas tum 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 
600 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 





VALUE OF THE VISUAL METHOD IN 
EDUCATION 

“Mechanical invention of the twentieth century 
not only brings learning, but it brings it in a way 
that we can easily digest. This must be so for a 
generation which literally runs while it reads. That 
explains why we must make use of the new means 

the radio and motion pictures—to improve our 
minds, as well as merely to entertain us.” 


Mr. J. H. MeNabb, president of the Bell & Howell 
Company, of Chicago, used this significant state- 
ment recently as the text for a short radio talk on 
“Visual Methods in Education.” In the course of 
the talk, he traced the progress of visual education 
in the last twenty years, and showed how it has 
been adapted to the teaching of civics, geography, 
history, art, and many other forms of educational 
work. Mr. McNabb spoke in part, as follows: 


“Many of us can remember the early days of the 
nickel show, our first acquaintance with motion 
pictures back in the days when entertainment was 
the main object of their being. It wasn’t long be- 
fore the five-cent movie cost us thirty cents, be- 
cause it had become an article worth thirty cents. 
When all the attractions of marble halls and 
splendid orchestras were added to the plan, the 
public gladly paid the price of glamor, and still 
thought of movies only as an entertainment. 


“In modern industry it has been found that the 
small projector and movie film are important as 
adjuncts in making a living story that will sell 
the goods. And so does modern education find it 
the best way to “sell the goods” to growing minds. 
This is the real reason for the educational success 
of motion pictures. Recently educators have added 
motion pictures to their curricula, and they have 
thrown open their schools for experimental and 
research work, to determine the value of motion 
pictures compared with oral-instruction methods. 
And what that may mean to children of the future. 


“Do we realize the marvelous use for movies in 
the home? Fathers and mothers, as well as school 
teachers, can appreciate the simplicity of such 
equipment—a compact projecting machine, which 
removed from its case, can be attached to a light 
socket, and with a few simple motions of thread- 
ing the film, can enjoy the thrill of homemade 
movies. Such is the vision opening to us, now that 
motion pictures have been made the property of 
schools and homes, as well as of entertainment 
houses.” 


STANDARDS FOR COMPOSITION 
BLACKBOARDS 

The Bureau of Standards of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has adopted revised standards 
for composition blackboard as agreed upon by the 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and users of composi- 
tion blackboards. The list of stock items is as 
follows: 

Table I. Cement Asbestos Backing 


Type 1 
Color Widths Lengths 
feet feet 
Black 34—4 6,7, and 8 


Table Il. Wood-Pulp Backing 
Type 2 


Color Widths Lengths 
feet feet 
Black 334—4 6,7, 8,10 and 12 
Green! 334—4 6,7, 8,10 and 12 
Obsolescent 
All 3? 6,7,8,10 and 12 


Table IlI. Gypsum Core Backing 
Type 3 
Color Widths Lengths 
feet feet 


Black 33—4 6,7, and 8 
Obsolescent 

Black 3! 6,7, and 8 

Green 3} 6,7, and 8 


'The present volume in green board is sufficiently 
large to warrant its retention. The volume of demand 
at the time of the next revision of the recommendation 
will determine subsequent action. 

*The present volume in the 3-ft. width is sufficiently 
large to warrant its retention. The volume of demand 
at the time of the next revision of the recommendation 
will determine subsequent action. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED IN 
FORTY-SIX STATES 

Statutory provisions for the transportation of 
school children, governing expenditures of between 
25 and 30 millions for 1929, are found in the codes 
of 46 states of the Union, according to a recent 
report of Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in the Nation’s Schools. 

The estimated amount spent for transportation 
in 1917-18 was 10 million, according to Professor 
Fowlkes. In the next year, the amount jumped 
to 164 million, and the year following, it reached 
25 million. It is estimated that the amount spent 
in 1930 will be greatly in excess of 30 million. 

The report shows that school transportation is 
mandatory for certain distances or for certain 
classes of pupils in 21 states. In 16 states, the 
statutes provide that the people themselves shall 
decide, in certain types of districts, whether or not 
transportation shall be offered. There is a tendency 
for the statutes to impose rather stringent restric- 
tions on the drivers of school conveyances. A total 


of 28 states have adopted rules governing the 
drivers of school busses. Seven states, including 
Wisconsin, require that the driver be experienced, 
of good moral character, and able to maintain 
discipline and order in the conveyances. 


A COMPARATIVE TABULATION OF BUD- 
GETARY EXPENDITURES AT 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The board of education at Rockford, Illinois, uses 
two simple tabulations for the study of its budget 
totals. One of these tabulations indicates all the 
possible resources and disbursements according to 
funds. In parallel columns, the current year and 
the coming year are shown, and in a third column, 
the variations are stated. 

A second comparative statement is prepared, 
showing the actual amounts necessary for budget- 
ary expenditures and indicating the percentages and 
the ideal disbursements. The form for the year 1929 
is as follows: 

Comparative Proportion of Budgetary Expenditures 


Suggested 
Amounts Percent Distrib- 
ution 
Division 1928 1929 1928 1929 


Adminis- 
tration...$ 38,639.58 $ 42,096.34 3.2 3.5 5 
Instruc- 
oe 868,736.49 
Operation... 158,707.19 


Main- 
tenance.... 59,153.30 
18,420.35 


Coordinate 
Activities 
4,089.00 
27,510.70 


862.531.50 73.7 72.5 75 
177,150.15 = 13.5 14.9 12 


52,996.75 5.3 45 5 
18,173.01 1.5 1.5 1 

6,524.06 3 5 1 
33,170.93 2.5 2.8 1 


$1,175,256.67 $1,192,642.74 100.00 100.00 100 
SCHOOLS INSTALL RADIO SETS 


-Avon Lake, Ohio. A complete radio receiving 
equipment has recently been installed in the Avon 
Lake centralized school. The installation was au- 
thorized by the village board of education and will 
permit radio programs of an educational nature 
in each room of the school. Such programs as the 
state educational department program from Colum- 
bus, speeches of the country’s statesmen, and other 
educational programs will be received for the bene- 
fit of the students and teaching staff. 

The Avon Lake school system is administered 
by a board of education of five members, consisting 
of Mrs. F. J. Martin, president; Mr. Oscar Kubach, 
vice-president; Mr. H. R. Siefried, Mrs. R. H. Fay, 
and Mr. Otto Katterhenry. 


Auxiliary 
Agencies.. 

Fixed 
Charges .. 
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DIOLAS 18" and *60" 


for the classroom 


Product of RCA. General Electric and West- 
inghouse, the RCA Radiola is recognized as 


the finest achievement in radio instruments. 


The “18” and “60” models are recommended 
for school use, because of their technical 
superiority as well as adaptability to classroom 


requirements. 


RCA also has devised Centralized Radio Equip- 
ment, making possible the operation of any 
number of loudspeakers in different rooms by 
a single receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete information 
regarding this may be had by writing the Radio 


Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, su- 
per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
ment in radio. For A. C. operation. $147 (less 


Radiotrons). 


RC 





MADE 


A RADIOLA 


MAKERS 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A —Sturdily-built, 
beautifully-toned reproducer to use with the 
“18” or “60” Radiola. $29. 


RCA RADIOLA 18~—Most popular type of 
Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. model (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday morning 
at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) until May 10 
through the following stations: 
WJZ New York 

WBZA Boston 

WBZ Springfield 

WBAL Baltimore 

WRV Richmond 

WRC Washington (11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 

WOAT San Antonio 

WSMB New Orleans 

WHAS Louisville 

WMC Memphis 

WSB Atlanta 

WBT Charlotte 

KOA Denver 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WJR Detroit 
KYW Chicago 





OF THE RADIoOTRON 


| ‘Division of Education, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 


| ee 


Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education™ by Alice Keith. | 


Street Address 


School 
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Modern Schools Use Novel 
Method to Interest EVERY 
Child in Musical Training 





April, 1929 


O engender not only an interest in music but 

areal enthusiasm for it on the part of every 
boy and girl, modern schools have found nothing 
more effectual than the novel method of intro- 
ducing ‘the harmonica into the regular musical 
curriculum. 


So quickly and so easily can the average young- 
ster master the harmonica to the point of playing 
with accuracy and expression that without con- 
sciousness of it, they rapidly acquire a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of music. They 
become excellent sight readers and as their ability 
increases, they soon become inspired with a keen 
desire for greater skill and achievement. 


Step by step, then, so strong is the fascination 
of the harmonica that it is an easy matter to 
guide them into an appreciation of the best 
in music— 


Effortless Training 
—Superior Results 


The value of the harmonica lies, not alone, 
however, in arousing an active interest 
for music on the part of the pupil. From 
the teacher’s viewpoint it is likewise 
most effective. It minimizes to an 
immeasurable extent the endeavor, 
effort and time usually expended in 
musical training—and at the same 
time achieves results far beyond 
the usual. 


Few, indeed, are the pupils, no matter 
how backward and listless they ordina- 
rily have been in the study of music, who are 

not led into a real love for it through the lure of the 
harmonica. 


Regardless of the ability of the student to ‘‘carry a tune” 
the use of the harmonica indelibly registers on his mind, 
tones which are absolutely true and thus steadily trains 
him to correct musical preception. 


Instead of the music of the street they learn early in life 
to love the masterpieces of famous composers—classic and 
modern—and with this interest aroused, it is but a step 
to the study of the biography of these composers and the 
history of their times. 


Most important of all, the desirable mental traits and 
characteristics developed thru playing this instrument al- 
most invariably extend to the pupils’ other studies and 
activities—and have a decidedly favorable influence on the 
general upbuilding and formation of his character. Indeed, 
sO pervasive is its influence that it makes school attractive 
even to the unruly child and the retarded pupil. 
































Nixon School pupils have formed a real 
orchestra out of their harmonica players 


Practical Helps for Teachers 


So many teachers and music supervisors have inquired 
regarding the value of the harmonica in group as well as 
individual instruction that an exhaustive study of results 
in many schools have been prepared in the form of a brochure 
entitled ‘‘The Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” To teachers and 
others in authority this brochure will be sent without charge 
upon request. 


Illustrated instruction books, four-part harmony charts and 
individual ‘‘part’’ cards for each pupil are also available 
gratis. With the aid of this material, teachers and music 
supervisors in hundreds of schools have found harmonica 
instruction simple and results gratifying. 






—~ 


/’ M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 543-D 
114 East 16th St., 
New York City 





eee eee eee aa eee cS SS OO TT 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free brochure on ‘‘The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 


NAME _— 


ADDRESS a 
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Laboratory and Library 





1200 INSTRUCTOR’S 
DESK. 

Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 
laboratories. Equipped with 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- 
port rods, sink, water and 


gas cocks. 


YOU BUILD FOR TOMORROW’S 
NEEDS ... EQUIP LIKEWISE 


In Peterson Furniture only quality ma- 
terials, modern approved designs and 


Over 


skilled assemblage are used. 


thirty-seven years of laboratory 
library equipment building is your 
guarantee of long satisfactory service. 


Our COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 


of laboratory, library, domestic science, 
vocational equipment will be sent to 


school official or 


architect upon request. 


and 





and L-5042 MAGAZINE 
7 - RACK. 
an) Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 
ments, 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Ei Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. ' 


OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York Grand Rapids 
Huntington, W. Va. i 


Distributors in: 
Minneapolis Kent, O. 
Sheridan, Wyo. Houston Dallas Omaha 


Richmond, Va. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Kansas City 


Baton Rouge Denver 











The Tenure of Oklahoma Public-School 
Administrators 


Herbert Patterson, Dean of the School 


of Education, Oklahoma Agricultural and 


Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


The data for this study were secured directly 
from the issues of the Oklahoma Educational 
Directory, published annually by the Oklahoma 
State Department of Education. Each year this 
directory gives the names of the superintendents 
and high-school principals of the schools where 
as many as four teachers are employed. 

By bringing into comparison the information 
given in two successive directories, it was pos- 
sible to discover which administrators were 
working during any given year in the same com- 
munities in which they worked the previous year. 
A series of such comparisons reveals the infor- 
mation given in the following table: 


TABLE I. Oklahoma School Administrators Return- 
ing to Community Served the Preceding Year 
Total Superintendents 


Yearof Superintendents and Principals Per Cent 






Return and Principals Who Returned Returned 
1917 “a 580 237 40 
1918 205 104 50 
1919.... 203 103 50 
1920 736 328 44 
DE iscaistess 895 412 46 
1020 468 45 
956 438 45 
971 568 58 
2983 523 53 
983 563 57 
1052 634 60 
1098 661 60 


In 1918 and in 1919 the number of cases is 
relatively small, due to the fact that the direc- 
tory for those years included the names of super- 
intendents only. For all the other years, the 
names of many high-school principals as well as 
superintendents were included. 

Whenever a principal was promoted to a su- 
perintendency, he was tabulated as returning to 
_ Abstract of a paper read at the Seventeenth Annual 


Meeting of the Oklahoma Academy of Science, Still- 
water, November 30, 1928 


the same community, even though his work as 
a superintendent would not be identical with his 
previous work as high-school principal. 

Two significant facts are evident from a study 
of Table I. The first is the great amount of mo- 
bility among public-school administrators in 
Oklahoma. If totals be taken for the entire series 
of tabulation, it is found that during the 11 
years from 1917 to 1927 inclusive, only 4,378 
out of 8,584 returned to the same communities 
for a second year. This means that each fall 
found 51 per cent of the superintendents and 
principals in the same communities they were 
serving the previous year. In other words, 49 per 
cent were in new communities doing new work. 

The second significant fact is that there ap- 
pears to be a gradual increase in the tenure of 
Oklahoma school administrators. While in 1917 
only 40 per cent of the superintendents and prin- 
cipals returned to the same communities in 
which they served the preceding year, in 1927 a 
total of 60 per cent returned. 

From the figures covering the past decade it 
is evident that in many communities in Okla- 
homa the changing of the superintendent is 
ulmost, if not quite, an annual event. It is indeed 
difficult to predict for such communities any 
very steady improvement in the schools. Often 
the platform of the incoming administration is 
the reversal of the policies of the outgoing ad- 
ministration. This constant change of policies 
over a series of years is one of the most disturb- 
ing features of public-school education in Okla- 
homa. It is encouraging to note that conditions 
are improving. 


SUPPLIES FOR A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 

“Just as the farmer of today would be seriously 
handicapped by having on his farm only the tools, 
machinery, and means of transportation which the 
farmer of 50 years ago found adequate for farming, 
so many teachers in our rural schools in the south 
today are handicapped because they are supplied 
only with a type of equipment which had to serve 
90 years ago, when it was possibly the best avail- 
able. A carpenter could with only a hatchet and a 
saw build a house, but he would waste a great deal 
of time and energy and a very crudely constructed 
building would be the result.” 

So writes J. W. Oxford of New Orleans, La., in 
discussing school supplies for rural schools. He 
points out that pupils are frequently retarded in 
their classroom labors because of a lack of material 
to keep them properly employed. He suggests a list 
of items for a one-room school, aside from students’ 
desks, as follows: 1 Map of U. S. 

1 Jacketed heater 1 Map of world 
150 Sq. ft. blackboard 1 State map showing 
12 Blackboard erasers counties 

1 Sanitary drinking 1 Hectograph 


fountain 1 Printing outfit 

1 Water pail 1 Hand bell 

6 Inexpensive was h- 1 Clock 
basins 1 Bulletin board 

1 Mirror 1 First-aid case 

2 Floor brushes 1 Phonograph and 

: oe and brush records 

il mop ‘ ’ : 

5 Gatlens floor oil 1 Piano (if possible) 

1 Teacher’s desk 2 or 3 Good pictures 

1 Teacher’s chair 1 ee 

1 Wastebasket a ees 

1 Pencil sharpener : omeenee . 

2 Visitors’ chairs ox colored crayons 

1 Kindergarten table Adjustable shades 
with chairs Paper toweling : 

1 Library table and Measures (3 pint, 
chairs — pint, quart, gallon, 

1 Bookcase peck, bushel) 

1 Lot well-selected United States Flag 
library books. in- liane : 
cluding suppiemen Playground apparatus 
tary readers Hot-lunch equipment 

1 Thermometer (if possible) 

1 Globe yardsticks, modeling 

Such material for pri clay, phonic  build- 
mary pupils as scis- ers, sentence build- 
sors, colored con- ers, number build- 
struction paper, ers, picture and 
plain construction word matchers, 


paper, fast rules, sheets of cardboard 
“When boards of education do not purchase ade- 
quate equipment,” Mr. Oxford adds, “it may be 
because they do not know what to buy or where to 
buy, and rural teachers are not always in a position 
to intelligently help them. 
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Filing Equipment and Indexing for County 
Superintendents’ Offices’ 


Fallen Campbell, Director of the State Textbook Division, Frankfort, Ky. 


For several years the county superintendents of 
Kentucky have felt the need for some definite in- 
formation on office files and indexing. This paper 
presents a discussion of the subject, based upon a 
research report initiated by the Blue Grass Exec- 
utive Club of Lexington, Ky. It is expected to be 
beneficial for county superintendents now in office 
and for students preparing for a county superin- 
tendency. It suggests many elements of record 
keeping of interest to superintendents and school 
boards in smaller communities. 

No attempt is made here to show county super- 
intendents or office employees how to organize, 
systematize, and properly operate the general 
routine of the office; but, an effort is made to list 
the minimum file drawers and boxes with proper 
index guides and other auxiliary equipment funda- 
mental in standard office practice. In making rec- 
ommendations on a subject of this kind, it is 
necessary to use commercial terms that seem more 
or less unfamiliar even to many people with years 
of office experience in the use of this equipment. 
Standard terms have been used, avoiding mention, 
however, of specific brands and trade-names held by 
individual companies or supply houses. 

The report is by no means original. It represents 
many ideas from county superintendents who have 
ample filing equipment and efficient office systems; 
assistance and cooperation have been received from 
the state department of education at Frankfort: 
and suggestions have come from representatives of 
filing equipment and supply companies. The kind 
assistance and many courtesies received in the 
preparation of this material are greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Inadequate Files 

The state of Kentucky a few years ago made an 
educational survey of her school system, and the 
commission’s report said in part: “The offices of 
many (county superintendents) are inadequately 
and poorly furnished, few have ample filing cases. 
At that time not more than four or five had 
modern clerical and statistical devices. The report 
further showed that at the time the survey was 
made, two thirds of the superintendents in Ken- 
tucky were without clerical assistance of any kind. 

From the figures compiled by Mr. 0. F. Galloway, 
and published in the Kentucky High-School Quar- 
terly, in April 1925, it is clear that, at that time, 
44-1/3 per cent of the county superintendents had 
office help, and 24 per cent of the superintendents 
had full-time clerical help. Mr. Galloway’s study 
further shows that clerical work oceupied an 
average of 35 per cent of the time of the 113 
county superintendents. One superintendent spent 
74 per cent of his time in clerical duties, and 22 
superintendents reported that they devoted more 
than 50 per cent of their time to this kind of 
work. 

This study shows that superintendents are 
awake to the importance of clerical help and the 
need for proper office equipment. However, very 
few do have modern filing equipment, or follow 
standard principles in filing. 


Source of Information 

Most of the information regarding office practices 
and filing equipment was secured as follows: (1) 
by visits to more than 40 county superintendents’ 
offices, studying office practices and filing equip- 
ment; (2) from 106 responses to a questionnaire 
mailed to all county superintendents: (3) from a 
study of the various office forms used by 20 or more 
county superintendents in conducting school pro- 
grams, in addition to those required by the state 
hoard of education; (4) from information reported 
by auditors and inspectors to the superintendent of 
public instruction; (5) from the commission's 
report of the Kentucky survey made in 1922; (6) 
from the thesis of Mr. O. F. Galloway, published 
in 1925. 

According to the 106 responses to the question- 
naire, 56 per cent of the county superintendents 
have office help, and 31 per cent have full-time 
clerical help. The information further shows that 
73 per cent of the superintendents are not satis- 
fied with their office systems and would be willing 
to make changes. Thirty-two counties of the 106 
reporting employ annually some extra help to audit 
their books, which is another method of securing 
office help. 

County boards of education employ  superin- 
tendents as professional executives. And certainly 
no argument is required to prove that it is very 
poor economy to ask them or even permit them to 
do office routine, such as writing letters, checking 
and filing reports, opening mail, keeping books and 
accounts, writing the payrolls, indexing, preparing 
and mailing out examination questions, scoring 


tests, compiling statistics, and answering hundreds 
of questions—all of which an office clerk might just 
as well handle without the help of the super- 
intendent. 


Individuals who are responsible for the manage- 
ment and conduct of office work, and who have not 
made some study of other office systems with a 
view of greater efliciency, may not know that any 
methods better than their own exist. Clerical work- 
ers who are satisfied that their offices are abso- 
lutely perfect in system, and their methods of 
office practice and procedure are perfect will not 
take time to study other systems. It is natural for 
a person like this to say that he knows his own 
work better than anyone else and can_ better 
organize it, but this is not always true. For 
example, a person may know exactly his physical 
trouble, but he still needs a doctor to correct an 
ill. We cannot always diagnose our own case, but 
even if we do, we can rarely prescribe the remedy. 
So it is with office workers; one may need a survey 
of his office and a remedy prescribed. 

Bases for Recommendations 

The amount of filing space and the sets of guides 
for indexing any county superintendent’s office will, 
in a measure, depend upon: (1) the number of 
teaching positions; (2) the administrative per- 
sonnel; (3) the number of pupils enrolled; (4) the 
program of schoolwork; (5) the plan of conduct- 
ing the program. The most recent statisties avail- 
able show that there is an average of 62. sub- 
districts in each county in Kentucky; the average 
number of pupils in each county is 3,000; and 
there are approximately 50 children in each sub- 
district. The foregoing facts are kept in mind in 
making recommendations. 

It is very important for a superintendent to 
know the kind of equipment to purchase, and the 
minimum necessary for his individual need. There 
is quite as much danger of wasting money by over- 
equipping an office as there is of money and time 
wasting by allowing an office to remain inadequately 
furnished. 

Filing cases and furniture are not bought to 
add to the appearance of an office. The only reason 
for buying any item is to increase the efficiency 
of the superintendent and his assistants in oper- 
ating the business of the school system. There are 
lots of old file boxes, pigeonholes, bookshelves, 
letter presses, and antiquated accumulations of all 
kinds in many offices. Most of these articles are not 
worth the wall and floor space they occupy, and 
could be discarded without any loss whatsoever. 
In fact, most of such articles should make way for 
equipment actually needed for better office efti- 
ciency. 

The installation of a filing system is a puzzling 
problem to most county superintendents, who have 
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had little or no office training with standard filing 
equipment. They need not criticisms and general- 
ized suggestions for systematizing and indexing the 
records in their offices. The important thing for 
them to know is definitely what kind of files to 
buy, the exact type of guides and indexes to insert 
in each file, what purpose each separate file drawer 
serves, how to use it, and what specific type of 
equipment is best suited for their needs. 


An office is properly indexed or systematized 
when every item, paper, document, or record, in- 
cluding the miscellaneous desk tools and_ office 
supplies can be referred to without any loss of 
time. This being true, desks, storage cupboards, 
vaults, safes, ete., are necessarily considered to be 
part of the filing equipment. File drawers may be 
used in desks, in fireproof safes, or in vertical or 
horizontal file sections, the number and_ kind 
depending upon the total amount of records and 
the wall and floor space of the office. 


I. The Secretary’s File 

Where the superintendent’s office assistant does 
both stenographie and secretarial work, she should 
be furnished a typewriter desk with one deep 
drawer in the right pedestal. This drawer should 
be fitted on roller-bearing slides, which permit the 
full extension and easy action when the drawer 
is pulled out and returned. 


Alphabetical Guides. This drawer should be 
fitted with two sets of alphabetical guides, angular 
tabs; lettered A to Z; 25 divisions; letter size. 
The tabs for the guides may be metal or celluloid, 
in the first and second positions only. The body of 
the guides should be medium-weight pressboard. 


Folders. With each set of guides used in this 
file, there is an alphabetical set of folders, cut for 
the center, or third, position, with the same num- 
ber of divisions as the guides. These folders are of 
a different color from the tabs of the guides. They 
are used for miscellaneous filing. In addition to the 
colored folders, there are used in this file manila 
medium-weight folders, body 94 in. by 11% in., with 
4-in. tabs for individual names, numbers, or labels. 
These are cut 3/5 right-hand position. 

Use of File. One set of these guides and folders 
is used by the secretary as a file for papers, small 
supply-blank forms, and unfinished business, and 
other items depending upon the work of the person 
using it. The second set of guides is used as a 
temporary file, for finished business, which is 
referred to occasionally before transferring such 
matters to the general correspondence files described 
later. This file saves the secretary much time in 
going to the general files for information that is 
here at her finger tips. 

File pockets or jackets, with expanding sides, the 
same dimension as the plain manila folders, except 
for the range of expansion in thickness, may be 
used for this file. The number for each set of such 
guides depends upon the individual needs of the 
office. 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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NEW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, MASON CITY, IOWA 
The executive offices and the board of education of Masen City, Iowa, are housed comfortably in a new 
building erected on the site of the old Central school building, one of the original structures of the school 
system. The new buildirg contains the offices of the superintendent of schools, of the secretary of the 
board of education, of the several supervisors of: special subjects, of the school nurse, and of the school 
supplies and repair departments. The basement contains three storage rooms for books, equipment and 
. supplies, a small repair shop, and a large fireproof vault for the records of the superintendent and of the 
secretary. The first floor contains the several administrative offices and the second floor is at present 
unassigned, but is intended for future growth. It, is likely that classrooms will be arranged until the 
administrative department requires further space. The building cost $52,000, a low figure due to the fact 
that it was possible to make use of the foundation of the old structure. 
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On request we will be pleased to send copies of this drawing printed in 
four colors on card size 834 x 1134. 








The Adoption of 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Provides schools an opportunity to practice what 

they preach in the preservation of text books, in 

the promotion of cleanliness and health, in the 
emphasis of safety to and from school 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Support— Reinforce and Strengthen the entire 
book during the entire school year 


IT IS THE PIONEER BOOK COVER 
WITH A 66 YEAR BACKGROUND 


CN, S/S ? 
"THEHOLDEN PATENT Book COVER Co. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CLOSE-UP 
OF HOOD IN ACTION 


This unretouched photograph shows the action ot! 
the Sheldon hood in removing smoke or fumes. The 
arrangement is such that a curtain or baffle of 
swiftly moving air is formed around the perimeter 
of the hood. The air curtain cuts off the escape of 
fumes that are formed beneath the hood and. car- 
ries them through a narrow opening into the ex- 
haust duct. The hood normally removes approxi 
mately 200 cubic feet of air per minute. Shutiered 
openings are provided where the two exhaust ducts 
pass through the table for the removil of 
heavier than air. 


gases 


ing ; 


The 


The air in your chemistry laboratory can be as pure 
as that in a classroom. 
ing around wall hoods; no more 
no more filling of the rooms with noxious fumes. 
health and efficiency 
need no longer be jeopardized by old fashioned methods 


of fume removal. 


HELDON LABORATORY TABLES WITH 
PATENTED TABLE FUME HOODS 

















There need be no more crowd- 


careless experiment- 


of students and instructors 





Sheldon chemistry tables are correctly 
















E. H. SHELDON © COMPANY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


LABORATORY FURNITURE SPECIALISTS FOR 30 YEARS 





designed, and at- 
And right on the 
Shel- 
‘able Fume Hoods, the 
equipment for 


durably constructed 


tractively finished. 
tables you may 
don Patented 7 
latest 


ing fumes. 


have the handy 
scientific remov- 
They are ready at the press 
of a bution to instantly remove the 
fumes generated by the 







experiments 
of a class of twenty-four students or 
more. 








removal, this 
is what you get when you install Sheldon lab- 
oratory equipment. 


Long-life furniture, modern fume 






















A Sheldon Equipment En- 
gineer will be glad to call 
Write us today. 


and give you details. 








(Continued from Page 96) 
II. Subdistrict-Schools and Consolidated- 
Schools File 
II is a vertical file, standard 
size, 24 in. deep, and built on roller-bearing 


File Drawer No. 
letter 
slides. 

Numerical Guides. The guides for this file are 
metal tab; flat; cut one fifth; medium pressboard 
body; numbered with arithmetical symbols, alter- 
nating first and second positions, as: 1, 10, 20, 30, 
etc., reading from the front of the drawer toward 
the back, until all the numbers of the subdistricts 
in the county are included. In other words, the 
county represents 65 subdistricts, the guides are 
numbered in tens from 1 to 70. 

Guides Labeled. Immediately behind the numer- 
ical guides are blank metal tab guides, cut one 
third, arranged in the first two positions with the 
names of all the consolidated white schools written 
on the inserts. Immediately behind the guides used 
for white consolidated and high schools are other 
blank guides, the same dimensions as those used 
for white consolidated schools. Inserts for these 
tabs are labeled with letters to indicate the col- 
ored schools. The inserts for the subdistrict white 
schools, as shown in the label space, are on white 
paper; those for the consolidated schools on buff, 
and the colored schools are labeled on salmon. 


Folders—Subdistricts. Heavy manila folders are 
used in this file, one folder for each subdistrict 
exactly the same size as the manila folders 
described for file No. I, except that the tab is cut 
one half right instead of three fifths, and scored 
to expand three eighths of an inch. The folders are 
labeled with the numbers of each subdistrict and 
the name, as: 1—Red House, 2—Big Rock, 3—Jett’s 
Creek, etc., until all the subdistricts are labeled by 
number and name. The first nine folders which 
are numbered consecutively, are dropped in the file 
drawer between the numerical guides one and ten. 
The next ten folders, numbered from 10 to 20 in- 
clusive, are between numerical guides 10 and 20, 
and so on, running consecutively with ten folders 
behind each guide, until a folder is used for each 
subdistrict in the county. 

Folders—White Consolidated. One file pocket or 
jacket is used for each consolidated white school, 
size 94 in. by 11} in., with one half-inch tab, cut 
one third right. The folder or pocket is labeled with 
the name or the school corresponding with the 
guide which it is dropped behind. 


Folders—Colored Consolidated. The 
of folder is used for the colored 
schools as for the white schools. 

Folders—Small Colored Schools. The same kind 
of folder is used for the small colored schools as 
for the subdistrict white schools, except that the 
tabs are cut one third right-hand position. 

The Use of the File. In this file, up-to-date in- 
formation is kept concerning each consolidated or 
subdistrict school for both colored and white chil- 
dren. In the folders information like the following 
is kept: (1) the physical condition of the build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment; (2) a scale plat of 
the school grounds; (3) a floor plan of the build- 
ing; (4) the building specifications, including the 
exact sizes of the windows, doors, ete.; (5) an 
annual inventory of supplies; (6) a map of the 
subdistrict, showing the residences, roads, and 
centers; (7) a record describing the boundary of 
the district; (8) a current census roll; (9) photo- 
graphs of the buildings, grounds, and students year 
after year; (10) parent-teacher or other organ- 
ization rolls; (11) age-grade-and-progress reports: 

(12) a temporary organization roll; (13) a local 
financial report; (14) a memorandum of requisi- 
tions for supplies; (15) district surveys; (16) the 
deed for the district property; (17) the insurance 
policies in force; (18) the details of textbook 
transactions; and (19) such other information as 
the board of education and the superintendent may 
desire. 

Separate folders should be used for the different 
subjects and each folder should be labeled to explain 
its contents. The various folders are placed in 
alphabetical order behind the subdistrict or school 
guide, as shown by the label on the guide. 


same type 
consolidated 





fesate | 


Applies to 
Employed Supervisor 
T= 1-27 


1-27 





SUGGESTED FORM FOR PERSONNEL RECORD 


Ili. The Personnel File 
File Drawer No. III is a vertical file, 
24 in. deep, set on roller-bearing slides. 
Alphabetical Guides. The guides for this file are 


letter size, 


medium pressboard body, with 50 subdivisions, 
lettered A to Z, and numbered consecutively, letter 
size, with tabs cut one fifth in the first and second 


positions. 

Folders. There is in this file for each teacher 
in the school system a plain heavy-weight manila 
folder, body 93 by 11% in. with }-in. tab, cut 
3/5 right position. 

Use of the File. The name and address of each 
teacher or other employee, in the county system 
is written on a folder and filed behind the guide 
that corresponds to his surname, in strictly alpha- 


betical order. This is revised up-to-date for each 
current school year. In these folders the superin- 
tendent keeps such information concerning the 


personnel of the system as he desires. For example, 
a personal data form on heavy paper, 84 by 11 in., 
has recorded on it the name of the teacher, 
permanent address, date of birth, physical record, 
academic and professional training, experience 
record, service record, certificate record, etc. Such 
information as the teacher’s rating, annual con- 
tract, testimonials, portrait, or any other facts 
that are considered valuable in operating the 
schools successfully, may be kept in the individuals’ 
folder or folders. In revising the file each year, 
folders for the people who are not teaching or have 
quit the profession are removed from the current 
file to a transfer file provided for that purpose. 
The folder for each employee should be kept at 
least ten years after he leaves the school system. 


IV. The Expenditure File 

File Drawer No. IV is a vertical file, standard 
mercantile-report size, inside dimensions 7 in. high, 
8% in. wide and 24 in. deep, and built on roller- 
bearing slides. 

Numerical Guides. This file is equipped with 
blank, flat-metal-tab guides, cut one third, alternat- 
ing in the first two positions. The number of guides 
necessary for this file drawer will depend upon how 
many checks are issued each year. The blank tabs 
are labeled with numerical symbols inserted in the 
exposed label space, in hundreds, as: 100, 200, 300, 
ete., 1000, 1100, 1200, ete. The numbers on the in- 
serts will depend upon how high the consecutive 
check numbers run. There is a guide for every 100 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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J. Adjustment wont 
Work Down / 





UNIT MOVABLE DESK SET 


ERE is a modern, practical school desk that assures 
easy, rigid, and positive adjustment. Unlike any other 

style, the desk and chair supports are wedge shaped. They do 
not depend on bolts and nuts and, therefore, cannot work 
down even if the adjustment studs are only partially tightened. 
. - « On other types of adjustable desks, one must strain 
and struggle to tighten the bolts to a point where they “‘bind”’ 
against the supports. Such an adjustment, depending on 
hand-created pressure alone, cannot have the security or per- 
manence of this Heywood-Wakefield wedge-type of adjust- 
ment. . . . This desk has many other advantages, too, that 
experienced school buyers will appreciate. The under struc- 
ture is built of heavy gauge steel tubing; the desk box is 
attractive and roomy; and the swivel-type chair has a deep seat 
and a posture back. . . . Write to the nearest Heywood- 
Wakefield sales office for detailed information on this and 

other modern school desks. 








Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


HEYWOOD? WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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‘It isn’t 


Right, to 
Tempt Them 


How often we have heard this said about leaving money laying 
. about displaying costly jewelry unneces- 
sarily. Yet in the school rooms not equipped with a safe method 
of taking care of books and wraps, we tempt little boys and 
girls in the most formative period of their lives! There is a 
constant temptation before them in those unlocked doors... 
those pretty clothes and nick nacks, that they can’t resist. Steal- 
ing from the open clockroom is so easy that even small children 
carry on this petty pilfering and turn into “Baby Bandits”. 


around carelessly . . 


123 W. Eighth 


SLA 














The MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE will stop them! | 


How much easier to prevent . | 
The Miller School Wardrobe will absolutely prevent stealing 
... for there is only one key to the Miller Wardrobe doors... | 
and the teacher holds that key. When she wishes, she can un- 
lock the entire set of doors, or a single door, with one simple 
movement. This is the famous single control Miller School 
Wardrobe. The most up-to-date schools in America are instal- 
ing Miller School Wardrobes. Write today for catalog W-7 
which gives complete information on these wardrobes. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 











. than to discipline afterward. 


Kansas City 











Street Missouri 
SPs 
| 
Alphabetical Guides. This drawer is equipped — for the subject about which the correspondence 


(Continued from Page 98) 
checks, whether numbered in hundreds or thousands. 

Use of File. This file is used for all expenditure 
documents necessary to vouch for the payment of 
any money disbursed by the board of education. 
The documents filed to vouch for payment of money 
are: (1) requisitions for items purchased; (2) 
purchase orders for items bought; (3) Itemized 
claims signed and verified by the recipients of the 
money paid out; (4) the cancelled checks properly 
indorsed; (5) monthly reports of teachers and the 
administrative personnel or other employees; (6) 
requisitions for labor. 

All reports, requisitions, purchase orders, and 
claims are of uniform size, 54 by $4 in. 

The expenditure documents for items purchased 
locally consist of: (a) original requisition: (6) 
purchase order; (c) itemized claim; (d) cancelled 
check. 

The expenditure documents for teachers’ salary 
consist of: (a) teacher's monthly report; (5) 
cancelled checks. 

Expenditure documents for administrative per- 
sonnel or other employees consist of: (a) monthly 
reports; (b) cancelled checks. 

Expenditure documents for general labor consist 
of: (a) requisitions for labor; (b) verified claims; 
(c) cancelled checks. 

When money is spent by the county board of 
education, the expenditure documents vouching for 
the payment of the money are fastened together 
and filed numerically in consecutive order, accord- 


ing to the number of the check and claim, or 
report, which are numbered to correspond. The 


county-board orders are numbered consecutively, 
and the order number that authorized the expen- 
diture of money is written on the claim. (Note— 
The form of board orders and method of indexing 
them are described elsewhere. ) 

One hundred cheeks with other documents 
fastened together, vouching for the payment, are 
filed between guides, beginning at the front of the 
drawer and running toward the back. 

One file drawer is used for current business and 
as many other similar file drawers with same 
indexing equipment are added, as are necessary to 
take care of the expenditure documents year after 
year. 

V. The Correspondence File 

File Drawer No. V is a vertical file, letter size, 

24 in. deep and built on roller-bearing slides. 


with one set of alphabetical guides, letter size, 50 
subdivisions, lettered from A to Z, and numbered 
consecutively. The body of the guides is heavy 
pressboard; flat celluloid tabs; cut 1/5, alternat- 
ing in the first and second positions. 

Folders. There is a set of folders for this file, 
lettered and numbered exactly the same as_ the 
guides. They are cut 1/5 for the third position and 
are of a different color from the guide tabs. These 
folders make reference convenient when looking for 
letters. Miscellaneous correspondence is filed in the 
colored folders. 

Individual Folders. Plain manila folders, cut 
2/5 right-hand position are also used in this file. 
These folders are duplicates of the folders used in 
file drawer No. I. Where very much correspondence 
is carried on with any individual, an individual 
folder with the correspondent’s name and address 
written on it, is used. In other instances it is better 
en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

THE MOVEMENT TOWARD SCIENTIFIC 

SALARY SCHEDULES 

The major obstacle of scientific schedule- 
making is now found in the state laws that 
make equal pay for men and women manda- 
tory. We will not achieve salary schedules 
which are economically and_ scientifically 
sound, until we learn to conduct salary cam- 
paigns on some basis other than demanding 
special privileges for our profession. Senti- 
mental sob-stuff about noble, self-sacrificing 
service which we render, and the supposed 
fact that we in our profession are chosen of 
God, should have no place in an earnest con- 
sideration of the salaries which should be 
paid to the members of a respectable and self- 
respecting profession. Furthermore, it is our 
belief that the use of intimidation and of polit- 
ical pressure to secure salary increases, as 
these have been used by certain groups of 
teachers in New York and in other cities, have 
done more to demean our profession and to 
bring it into the contempt of sensible people 
than many years of devoted public service by 
thousands of good teachers can ever counter- 
balance.—James R. McGaughy. 
ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


deals to be written on the folder. The folder is 
filed behind the guide corresponding to the = sur- 
name, or subject. Many superintendents have in- 
dividual folders in this file for each teacher and 
trustee in the system. 

Use of the File. After letters received in the 
office are given attention, those necessary for future 
reference are filed in this drawer in strict alpha- 
betical order. They are placed in the folders in 
chronological order according to the dates received, 
with the most recent letters in the front of the 
folders. A carbon copy of each personal letter sent 
out from the superintendent’s office is filed alpha- 
betically in this drawer behind the guides corre- 
sponding to the surname of the person to whom 
the letter is written, or the subject about which 
it was written, depending upon the nature of the 
correspondence. If the letter is an answer, the 
carbon copy is attached to the letter answered. 
Once a year, usually July 1, the contents of this 
file are removed to the transfer file, which is fitted 
with a set of guides, lettered and numbered to 
correspond with the current file, except that cheap 
manila-board guides may be used in the transfer 
cases. 

In making periodical transfers, it has been found 
more economical and accurate to remove all the 
folders to the transfer files, and supply a new set 
of colored folders for the miscellaneous correspond- 
ence and add the individual folders when necessary. 
Some superintendents do not transfer the letters 
for two or three years, depending upon the amount 
of filing space in the correspondence file at the 
end of the year and the accumulated correspondence. 


VI. Miscellaneous File 
File Drawer No. VI is a vertical file, letter size, 
24 in. deep and built on roller-bearing slides. 
Alphabetical Guides. The guides for this_file 
are medium pressboard body; letter size; flat metal 
tabs; cut 1/5 for first and second positions; 


lettered A to Z; 50 subdivisions and numbered 
consecutively. 
Folders. Plain manila folders, heavy weight, 


body 94 by 11} in., with 4-in. tabs, scored to expand 
3 in., cut 3/5-right position are used in this file, 
the number depending upon the needs of the school 
system. 

Use of File. This file drawer is used for filing 
miscellaneous papers that are not listed in any 


(Concluded on Page 102) 
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Arwarer Kent 
RADIO 


What music is sweeter 
to your ears 








than the song of profits? Here is radio that fairly 


sings Out tunes to run up your profit scale. . . 





Atwater Kent offers a tried and tested Electro- MODEL 46. New Electro-Dynamic receiver for use with 


Model F-2 Electro-Dynamic speaker or other speakers of 
the same electrical characteristics. FULL-VISION Dial. Panelled 
corners, ball feet. Requires 7 A.C. tubes (2 power tubes) and 


Dynamic at a price most people can afford to Ter ne eee 


MODEL F-2. Electro-Dynamic speaker. True to the whole 
range of music. For use with Model 46 Receiver or other re- 


. : ceivers supplying a D. C. field current. $34. 
pay. Atwater Kent gives people radio programs ee, 
the way they want to hear them ... And Atwater 
Kent gives you sales... keeps a mighty profit 


rhythm pulsating all the time... Are you listening? 


ELECT RO- 
DYNAMIC 





ATWATER KENT 
ELECTRO-DY NAMIC 
RADIO 
IN CABINET 
by Pooley 


ATWATER KENT 
ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 
RADIO 
IN CABINET 

by Red Lion 





ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ee ie sil sntine taaiiea alli 
4723 Wissahickon Avenue A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. Atwater Kent Radio Hour —listen in 
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ATALOG “F” of labora- 

tory furniture should be 

in the hands of every school 

executive. It will be sent 

promptly, prepaid, upon re- 
quest. 

In it you will find a com- 
plete line of laboratory furni- 
ture, giving in concise terms 
the exact construction of each 
piece. 

The many illustrations will 
convey to you a clear idea of 
the completed furniture, as 
a large number of them are 
made from actual photo- 


graphs . 








WELCH Furniture Formerly the “Wiese” Line, Manufactured in our Factory at Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


April, 1929 


UR SERVICE Depart- 
ment of trained engi- 
neers and designers is avail- 
able, without charge or obli- 
gation, to school authorities, 


architects and builders for 


making layout plans for va- 


rious laboratories. 


Send us sketches of your 
proposed laboratories and we 
will make suggested layouts 


for you . 








>—_____—_- 
Ask For 

(Catalog “F” 
Address 

Dept. B-6 


CA Sign of Quality 
| » W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


General Offices, Scientific Apparatus 
Factory and Warehouse 
1516 Orleans St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Laboratory Furniture Factory 
and Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


\ | ) QUALITY 
SERVICE 








—__- 
Representatives 
in the 
Principal 
Cities 














. (Concluded from Page 100) 
particular class of documents, such as bonds, con- 


tracts, reports of annual audits, annual budgets, 
summary of school census, legal matters, county 
statistics, salary schedules, sheriff settlements, 
treasurer reports, and such other documents as are 
kept by the superintendent. Each folder used in 
the file is labeled with the name of the document 
that is filed in it, and numbered to correspond with 
the number on the guide behind which folder is 
filed. 
VII. Board Procedure Index 

File Drawer No. VII is a file drawer 3 by 5 in., 
24 in. deep and built on roller-bearing slides. 

Alphabetical Guides. A set of alphabetical 
guides is used in this file drawer 3 by 5 in.; cut 
1/5; 5 positions; lettered A to Z; numbered con- 
secutively ; 80 subdivisions; medium weight manila 
pressboard; celluloid tabs. 

Use of File. This file is used to index all orders 
made by the county board of education. The follow- 
ing form is a plain bristol-board card, 3 by 5 in. 
It is used as an index reference, giving order num- 
ber, date, book number, page, and to what the 
order applies. 

The illustration on Page 98 shows Robert W. Tallent 
was employed as a school supervisor, received his 
salary for two months, and resigned. Order No. 400 
employed Mr. Tallent and order No. 475 accepted 
his resignation. Order numbers 445 and 460 au- 
thorized the treasurer to pay his salary. Notice 
how claim numbers 730 and 760 give quick ref- 
erence to the expenditure file, where his report for 
salary and cancelled checks are fastened together 
and filed with all other expenditure documents in 
numerical order. 

In indexing any order, whether concerning in- 
dividuals or other matters, write the subject and 
location on the lines at the top of the card and fill 
out the information asked for thereon. This file 
indexes both the expenditure documents and county- 
board orders. It is inexpensive and should be in 
every county superintendent’s office. 

If two or more cards are necessary to index 
orders concerning any individual or subject, the 
second card is filed behind the first and they are 
numbererd 1, 2, ete., on the upper left-hand corner. 

VIII. Executive File 

File Drawer No. VII. In the right pedestal of 
the county superintendent’s desk is a deep file 
drawer of the same dimensions and built exactly 
like the one described and identified as file drawer 


No. I. This file is fitted with the same kind of 
guides and folders as the secretary’s file. 

Use of File. This is indispensable as a file for 
a county superintendent in organizing his work so 
he may accomplish the most of which he is capable. 
The folders used in this file are labeled to meet his 
individual needs. He keeps unfinished projects on 
which he is working at his finger tips. He may have 
only once a thought that is vital to a certain pro- 
gram or plan of work for his school system. He 
must have a systematic way of organizing his 
thoughts until he is ready to work out the plan. 
A memorandum is made and dropped into the 
folder, bearing the label of the project on which 
the thought occurred, and in which other matters 
on the same subject are filed. 

When the superintendent is working in the 
capacity of purchasing agent, he refers to the folder 
containing information on supplies. When he is 
working as publicity agent, he takes out of this 
file a folder with notes and information on that 
subject. He may write weekly articles to the local 
paper. If so, when he finds such information, it 
is kept in a folder until he is ready to prepare 
his copy. The same plan is followed on other 
matters for which he is responsible, such as reports 
and recommendations to the county board, pro- 
gram of supervising schools, teachers meetings, 
county statistics, building plans, consolidation, 
tournaments, ete. 


IX. General Index (for Office) 

File Drawer No. IX is a file drawer 3 by 5 in., 
24 in. deep, and built on roller-bearing slides. 

Alphabetical Guides. A set of alphabetical 
guides is used in this file drawer, 3 by 5 in.; cut 
1/5; 5 positions; lettered A to Z; 50 subdivisions; 
medium weight manila pressboard, celluloid tabs. 

Use of File. In superintendents’ offices where 
there is equipment with file drawers or boxes of 
various sizes and dimensions, it is recommended 
that all guides used in the standard file cases be 
numbered with arithmetical symbols and all boxes 
used without guides be numbered likewise. In using 
a system of this kind, which is usually referred 
to as “numerical system,” the names and subjects 
of matters in the files must first be located on 
the card used in this file. The card which meas- 
ures 3 by 5 in., gives the file number which refers 
either to the guide or the file drawer without 
guides, in which the matter is filed. 

The card may be mimeographed or printed on 





plain bristol board. This system of filing is used by 

a few city and county superintendents in Kentucky. 
Some Principles in Filing 

‘ m No paper should be folded if it can be filed 

at. 

2. Every paper in the office belongs either in 
some file drawer or the wastebasket. 

3. Before any paper is filed, it should be identi- 
fied by its title or code number so that, when it 
is taken out of the file, it may be returned to the 
same place. To illustrate: A court decision is re- 
ceived in the office; it belongs in some file. First, 
the date received is stamped on it; second, label 
a folder with the title—“Court Decision,” then 
assign it to a file drawer. This document is assigned 
to file drawer No. VI, and behind guide C and 6. 
The paper bears the same label or code number. 

Documents in numerical files are labeled the same 
way. For example, an annual inventory sheet for 
Subdistrict 40, bears the dates it was made out 
and received in the office. In the upper right-hand 
corner it has Code No. II—40, which means file 
drawer No. II, folder No. 40. 

4. All folders are filed behind the 
corresponding to the labels, letters, or 
on them. 

5. No document is worth the space it occupies 
in a file without being dated. 

6. Each file drawer is labeled by name or 
number. 

7. The carbon copies of each letter answered 
should be attached to the face of the letter. 

8. If plain folders are used in filing, the guides 
should be cut 1/5 with tabs in the first, second, 
and third positions or first and second only. 

9. Folders used should be tab height. 

10. Angular tab guides are preferable in file 
drawers near the floor. 

Miscellaneous Recommendations 

1. It is important that all file cases be of metal 
construction except the secretary’s file and the 
executive file, which were designated in the desks 
of each respectively. 

2. Superintendents can purchase file cases of 
different depths, if they desire. 

3. Every office should be equipped with a fire- 
proof safe, large enough to take care of the per- 
manent records of the system. The Expenditure File, 
Subdistrict File, and Personnel File should be 
arranged in the interior equipment of the safe. 

4. Every office should have transfer files with 
equipment adequate for the system of filing. 


guides 
numbers 
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A FILM LESSON ON HOT AIR HEATING 





ever before have pupzls 


had the benefits which EASTMAN 
Classroom Films now give 


LL of the familiar instruments of ed- 
ucation—verbal explanations, text-books, 
maps, charts, still pictures—are as impor- 
tant today as they ever were. But now there 
25 4 NEW teaching aid—a unique addition 
to modern classroom practicce—EasTMAN 
CLASSROOM FILMs. 


These specially prepared motion pictures do not 
supplant—but supplement—other teaching de- 
vices. They fit current school curricula, and they 
fit the mental capacities of the pupils for whose 
instruction they are intended. They aid in clarify- 
ing the topic being taught and in fixing it in 
pupils’ minds. They afford a wealth of new im- 


pressions and visual experiences which children 
have never had before—and which only Eastman 
Classroom Films can give them now. 

As a result, children taught with the aid of 
these films outdistance those taught without 
them. The use of Eastman Classroom Films raises 
standings, eliminates many failures, and reduces 
the cost of education. 

Everyone associated with any phase of teaching 
should be familiar with this new and highly 
helpful classroom agency. Write for your copy of 
the illustrated booklet, “The Story of Eastman 
Classroom Films.” 


EAsTMAN TEACHING FILMs, INC. 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 










New 
School Windows 
for Health and 


Protection 


Truscon Donovan 
Windows allow an abun- 
dance of fresh air, free 
from draughts, assuring 
ideal natural ventilation. 
Diffused daylight — ab- 
sence of sunglare—saves 
strain on eyes. Window 
awnings are eliminated. 


Truscon Donovan 
Windows have always 
been preferred for qual- 
ity installations, but now 
their advantages are 
within the reach of all. 
A child can operate the 
window — movement of 
the lower sash controls 
the upper. No window 
poles, no weights, no 
chains are required. 


Complete information 
Two and three sash high units of 


and literature sent on Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
request. Steel Windows are furnished in 


various standard sizes. 


TRUSCON 
DONOVAN 
AWNING TYPE 


STEEL WINDOWS 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


THE SECRET 


STEEL WINDOW 
DIVISION 


Or SUCCESS 


OFFICES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Represented on the Pacific Coast by 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
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The Smart, Modern HOTEL PICCADILLY has 
Hartshorn Shades on Hartshorn Rollers 
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Geo. and Edw. Blum—S. Walter Katz, Associate Architects 


FINE SHADE PRODUCTS FOR FINE BUILDINGS 


EAR Broadway, in the heart of New York 
City’s theatrical and amusement district, 
stands the inviting new Hotel Piccadilly —destined 
to dispense hospitality to visitors from all over 


the world. 


This fine new building has 901 windows, all 
fitted with window shades of Hartshorn Shade 
Cloth. And guests of the hotel will enjoy perfect 
service from the shade rollers—rollers that 
never balk or stick —HARTSHORN Shade Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Now a Dudley Combination Lock for Every Purpose! 


For your departments of General Science, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, 
Botany, Mechanical Drawing, Drafting, Manual Training, Bookkeep- 
ing, Domestic Science — wherever a cabinet key lock is now used, 
whether desk, table, drawer, or bench — you will want 


This Brand New Type of Lock => 


No more fussing with keys—no more keyboards—no 
keys to lose—no keys to forget—no more key ex- 
pense—no master-key menace to fear. This new 
safe, pick-proof lock eliminates your whole key 
problem. It operates by touch—simply count the 
clicks and it opens in a jiffy —if you know the 


combination. 


DUDLEY 
B-2 B PADLOCK 





DUDLEY K-1 
CABINET LOCK 


The Dudley Combination Padlock continues to be the popular and standard 
locker lock of America. Some schools prefer this type in various labora- 


tories and shops. 
‘ 


Insist on a complete Dudley installation for positive protection and control 


of student property. Either type of lock can be furnished in sets having 


the same combination, if desired. 


Send today for your sample for free examination. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A-14 


26 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


How Old the New? 
Wisdom of the Staggered School-Desk Arrangement Tried Out in 1855 


There is nothing new under the sun, says an 
old proverb. Many inventors of this modern day 
have learned to their sorrow how near absolute 
truth the old proverb comes, when they have 
learned that their wonderful discoveries had been 
tried out years and years before their birth. 

Some five years ago an energetic young Califor- 
nia superintendent announced in the columns of 
the ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL, a plan for saving 
classroom space, and for improving the lighting of 
desk tops in unilaterally lighted rooms. The plan 
was simplicity itself and consisted merely in stag- 
gering the rows of desks. It is doubtful whether 
any living schoolman, to whose attention the Cali- 
fornian’s suggestion came, was aware of the fact 
that the idea had been tried out nearly seventy 
years earlier, and had indeed received the recogni- 
tion of a patent allowed by the U. S. Government 
in 1855. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Adolph W. Pressler, 
agent of buildings for the Union School District 
of Keene, New Hampshire, the JOURNAL has re- 
cently received a circular illustrating a plan for 
diagonal seating, identical with the one suggested 
by the California superintendent five years ago. The 
inventor was a certain Virgil Woodcock, of Man- 
chester, N. H., who apparently had some decidedly 
modern notions about newspaper publicity, and who 
did not fail to use the exhibit idea of bringing 
school authorities in direct touch with his product. 

To school committees which adopted his idea, 
Woodcock issued a formal permit, which in blank 
form apparently served also as advertising cir- 
cular. The accompanying illustration which ex- 
plains the diagonal seating plan rather well, 
headed the document. This read in part as follows: 
“To all to whom these letters patent shall come: 

Greetings 

Whereas, I, Virgil Woodcock, a citizen of the 
United States, have invented a new and useful 
arrangement in school desks and seats, for which 
I have received from the United States Letters 
Patent for the term of fourteen years from the 
sixth day of March, A. D., eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five. 

“T claim the Diagonal Arrangement of the Desks 
and Seats as set forth in said letters patent. 


“Therefore, know all men by these presents, 
that I, Virgil Woodcock, of Swanzey, in the county 
of Cheshire and the state of New Hampshire, for 


and in consideration of the sum of.................... dollars 
and........ cents, to me in hand before the delivery 
hereof well and truly paid by................ OR sescscsesiossa , 


the receipt whereof I hereby acknowledge, have 
given, granted, bargained, sold, and by these pre- 





sents do give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, enfeoff, 
convey, and confirm unto the said................ heirs 
and assigns, the right which I have by said patent 
to use said arrangement of desks and seats within 
the limits of the................ and within those limits 
OUT ssssezssciassies heirs and assigns for and during the 
term of the aforesaid patent, and I hereby agree 
to warrant and defend................ against the lawful 
claims of all persons claiming to use the arrange- 
ment under me or my heirs. 


“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this ............... GF Di sicscomissevess in the 





‘STAGGERED ARRANGEMENT FOR SCHOOL DESKS TRIED OUT IN 1855 


The above illustration, taken from a circular issued by Virgil Woodcock in 1855, is interesting not 
only for the staggered arrangement of desks which it suggests, but also because it is one of the first 
examples of the single desk recommended for school use. The lighting, it will be noted, is largely from 
the right and front, an arrangement which has been entirely discarded. 
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COLOR ON BLACKBOARDS 














No. 


make... 






on request. 


400—Colored Chalk Crayon—144 sticks of 
Grade I . . . the strongest colors it is possible to 
. packed in a wooden box to prevent break- 
age. 16 colors to the box, but can be obtained in 
solid colors or in any assortment of colors desired. 


Testimonials from leading school officials furnished 


41 East 42nd Street 





BINNEY © SMITH CO. 


New York, N. Y. 








year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
j (seal) ” 
Virgil Woodcock 

Signed and sealed in presence of 

The idea of Woodcock was described in a Man- 
chester newspaper for September 22, 1855, in lan- 
guage that reminds one strangely of present-day 
advertising “literature.” 


Woodcock’s Arrangement of School Desks 

“We called attention to this improved arrange- 
ment in our paper a few weeks ago. Mr. Woodcock 
was present at the recent State Fair, exhibiting 
his model and furniture. Hundred of school Com- 
mittees, Teachers, and other friends of education 
saw them, and were delighted. Some have resolved 
to take out their desks and put in these; and many 
will do so when they duly consider the real eco- 
nomy in so doing. This arrangement is destined 
to revolutionize our schoolrooms, and cause many 
a weary teacher and perplexed pupil to rejoice. 

“We cannot do better than give the inventor’s 
own description. 

“My claim embraces the Diagonal Arrangement 
with double rows of single desks and chairs, and 
possesses great and signal advantages over any 
other arrangement, and gives to every scholar a 
separate desk and chair, and the full control of 
his books and writing; it releases every one from 
any interference with another, and gives to all 
the privileges of inhaling the pure air without 
making it secondhanded from the one sitting near 
him, as by the old method of double desks. So 
great is the saving in room that hereafter all 
double desks may be entirely dispensed with for 
a single desk and chair. By this arrangement as 
many scholars can be seated at single desks as at 
double ones, and they will only occupy the same 
floor room. There is also a great gain over single 
desks as arranged in the common way in schools 
by seating forty-eight scholars in the same place 
as thirty-six are commonly seated, (a gain of one- 
fourth, ‘and so in proportion for a greater or less 
number). The desks and chairs are arranged diago- 
nally on the floor so that no one scholar can see 
the face of another without one of the two being 
at right or left half face. When the school is called 
to procession, all can rise at once and step into 
files in the aisles without coming in contact with 
one another. Scholars are more directly in view 
of the teacher, and can therefore be kept in better 





FiGuURE 8 


PLAN OF CLASSROOM WITH STAGGERED DESKS 
DISCUSSED BY DR. HENRY EASTMAN BEN- 
NETT BUT FOUND TO BE UNDESIRABLE 
FROM THE TEACHING STANDPOINT 


order, which greatly diminishes the labor of the 
teacher. By my new arrangement it is not neces- 
sary to increase the size of the room beyond what 
is required to seat with double desks, and also 
gives all those important advantages gained by 
the combined and diagonal arrangement. Each 
scholar’s desk is arranged opposite the seat space 
of the opposite scholar, thus completely separating 
them and preventing playing and whispering ex- 
cept by the agonizing method of wriggling their 
heads as shown by the attempt of the two little 
fellows in the middle of the room. 

“Teachers who have used these desks speak of 
them in the highest terms, as contributing to 
facility in management, and, of course, to all the 
incidental physical, mental and moral advantages 
of proper furniture, and good order. 

“We have one schoolroom in this city furnished 
in this way, which we should be happy to exhibit 
to those who may desire; and, also, to give any 
other information in regard to an improvement 
which promises so much good to our schools, either 
personally or by writing. 

“Let no new schoolhouse be completed before 
this mode of seating is duly examined.” 


It is not known to what extent Woodcock’s 
patent was adopted by the hard-headed Yankees 
of his day. Its advantages were most fictitious. The 
economy of floor space claimed for diagonal seating 
is entirely an imaginary one as Dr. Henry Eastman 
Bennett pointed out in the JournaL for July 
1926, page 46. It is likely that Woodcock met with 
the discouragement which schoolmen deal out to 
all who violate their conventional notions of class- 
room arrangement. 


It may be added, however, that Mr. Pressler 
tried out the Californian’s plan in several rooms 
in the Franklin Junior High School, at Keene, in 
1924, and found the claims made for it to be en- 
tirely justified. 


Preventing High-School Loafing 


—The school board and the professional school 
executives of Newport, R. I., are waging a strong 
fight against the waste of time and inattention to 
study on the part of high-school students. Under 
the leadership of Supt. H. W. Lull, the school board 
has amended its rules, imposing as severe penalties 
as are possible under the state laws. 

One rule provides that every pupil shall make 
reasonable effort in his studies. Persistent failure 
of a pupil to keep up in his work will be considered 
cause for suspension. Another rule provides that no 
pupil shall be permitted to participate in any 
school entertainment, sport, or publication, or other 
extracurricular activity, or to represent his school, 
unless his record in attendance, deportment, and 
scholarship is satisfactory to the principal. 





—Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has adopted 
new rules governing the operation of school lunch- 
rooms. The rules were prepared by Supt. W. M. 
Davidson and went into effect on February 5. The 
rules read as follows: 


1. In high-school lunchrooms, all pupils sched- 
uled for lunch at a given period must report to the 
lunchroom and remain in the building during the 
entire lunch period. 

2. High-school pupils will be permitted to return 
to their homes for lunch upon the presentation of 


a written request from a parent and the approval 
of the principal. 


3. High-school principals will be held respon- 
sible for the observance of the regulations in their 
schools. 
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Let the Children Visualize it 


with Educational Movies 












BELL & HOWELL 
Special Filmo School 
Projector, Design 57E 


With 45—50 condenser, 
250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, 
geared rewind and safety 
shutter. Priced at $205. 
including case... other 
models from $190 to $255 


For Clear, Unflickering Pictures the New BELL & HOWELL 


Filmo School Projector 1s Recommended — 


HE absorbing interest with which children view movies 
projected on the schoolroom screen has won for the movie 
projector an all-important place in modern school equipment. 
Any projector, however, to qualify for this special type of 
work must be designed accordingly. This explains the re- 
markable interest now centering around the new Bell & 
Howell FILMO School Projector, built especially for class 
room and assembly hall use by Bell & Howell, for 22 years 
America’s foremost manufacturers of professional motion 
picture cameras and equipment. Here are a few of its out- 
standing advantages. 

It projects pictures of matchless brilliance and clearness. 
Its wonderful nine-to-one mechanical movement does away 
completely with eye-tiring flicker and produces pictures as 
clear and steady as any seen in the finest theaters. 

It uses the compact, non-inflammable 16 mm. film. It 


BELL & HOWELL 


LO 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. D, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London {B. & H. Co., Ltd.} ’ 


Established 1907 


is quiet in action and operates from any light socket. It 
runs film forward or backward. For “still” projection, 
it stops instantly on any single frame without inconvenienc- 
ing the operator, endangering the film or obscuring the pic- 
ture. It tilts to any angle—throws pictures to any height; 
has instantly adjustable projection lens; is rugged, compact, 
light in weight, easy to carry and easy to store; and yet is so 
simple in construction that any teacher or student with a 
few minutes’ practice can operate it. 

With B. & H. Superbrite equipment Filmo delivers 
greater illumination to the screen than any other 16 mm. 
projector made. 

Let Bell & Howell tell you about the wealth of Edu- 
cational Films available to schools everywhere—also 
further facts regarding Filmo. Send coupon for the 
new booklet, “Filmo in Schools and Colleges.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 


equipment for school use. 





Dept. D, 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


Please mail me your booklet,“‘Filmo in Schools and Colleges,” 
and give me further information regarding Bell & Howell 
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School 
Paste 


WHITE, clean 

paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 
ford’s and its price 
makes it the most 
economical to use. 


No. 751—Quarts 
No. 752—Pints 


No. 755—Gallons 
Also in Half Gailons 


HIS is a black 

aniline ink, Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 
well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 


No. 711—Quart 


} CHOOL 
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HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND 
SERVICE. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN 
THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S 
PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE 
GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE 
MARKET. 


Write for Our School Supply Price List. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Sanford’s 
Glass Inkwells 


HESE wells are 
blown in clear flint 
glass on our own molds. 
They are in 3 sizes, No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, with 
wood top corks. 





New Rules of the Board of Education of 
Rockford, [llinois 


The school board of Rockford, Ill., has adopted 
new rules to govern the administration of the school 
system. The rules read as follows: 

I. Organization 

1. It shall be the duty of the president of the 
board of education of the school district of Rock- 
ford, Ill., to preside over the sessions of the board, 
to maintain order, and enforce the rules of the 
board. 

2. At the first regular meeting of the board, 
which shall be held each year after the city council 
of the city of Rockford shall have confirmed the 
nominations of persons nominated by the mayor 
as members of the board, the president of the board 
shall appoint the following standing committees, 
and shall designate the person who shall act as 
chairman thereof: 

a) Committee on educational affairs. 

b) Committee on business and finance. 

c) Committee on buildings and grounds. 

d) Committee on purchasing. 

3. Each of the committees shall be composed of 
three members. 

4. Each of the committees shall hold at least 
one regular meeting during each month of the year, 
and such other meetings as it may deem advisable. 
Each committee shall select the time of holding its 
regular monthly meeting. 

5. In the event of any vacancy on any commit- 
tee, occurring by reason of the death or resignation 
of any member, or for any other reason, the presi- 
dent of the board may appoint some other member 
to fill such vacancy, and in the event the chairman- 
ship of any committee shall become vacant by rea- 
son of the death or resignation of the chairman 
thereof, or for any other reason, it shall be the 
duty of the president to immediately designate a 
member of said board to act as chairman of the 
committee. In the event of the temporary absence 
of the chairman of any committee, the president 
of the board shall designate some other member 
of the committee to act as chairman of such com- 
mittee during the temporary absence of the chair- 
man thereof. And also may appoint some other 
member of. the board of education to act on such 
committee temporarily. 


6. The committee on educational affairs shall 
make reports and recommendations to the board of 
education in respect to the appointment of the 
superintendent of schools, principals, supervisors, 
teachers, supervisor of hygiene, supervisor of dental 
hygiene, psychiatrist, director of attendance and 
research and his assistants, and shall make its 
reports and recommendations on such other matters 
as shall pertain to instruction in the public-school 
system. 

7. The committee on business and finance shall 
make reports and recommendations to the board 
of education in respect to the appointment of the 
attorney for the board, chief clerk, clerks, and 
stenographers employed in the department of busi- 
ness administration in the public-school system 
and shall present with its recommendations the 
annual budget, and it shall report and recommend 
to the board of education all matters pertaining to 
the revenue and the provision of funds for the op- 
eration of the public-school system. 

8. The committee on buildings and grounds shall 
recommend to the board of education the appoint- 
ment of the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, architects, engineers, janitors, custodians, 
carpenters, painters, and employees who have to 
do with the maintenance, repair, and upkeep of 
buildings and grounds, and shall report to the 
board on all matters pertaining to the construc- 
tion, repair, upkeep, and maintenance of buildings. 
including the purchase and improvement of school 
sites and grounds. 

9. The committee on purchasing shall recom- 
mend and report to the board of education on all 
matters pertaining to purchase of supplies and 
equipment for the public-school system, and all 
requisitions shall be referred immediately to such 
committee without the necessity of action by the 
board of education. Such committee shall also rec- 
ommend to the board the appointment of the pur- 
chasing agent for the board of education and the 
employees of his office. 

10. It shall be the duty of the president of the 
board to refer all new business to the proper com- 
mittee for its consideration, report, or recommenda- 
tion. 
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For the School Office 


Premium 
Writing Fluid 
HE best Ink for use 
in homes as well as 
in all business offices. 
It writes a navy blue 
which is easy to read and 
in a short time turns to 


an intense and permanent 
black. 


For all records where ab- 
solute permanency is re- 
Qt., Pt., %-Pt. quired. 


Library Paste 


I° the best paste 
for the office of 
the school. It sticks 
instantly and holds. 
It remains soft and 
moist in the pack- 
age indefinitely. 
Never stains. 


Qt., Pt., 8-oz., 5-oz. 


VERY excellent 
School Ink, per- 
manent and most 
satisfactory for 
composition book 
use. 





11. The president shall be a member ex officio 
of all committees, although he shall not be required 
to attend committee meetings. He shall keep him- 
self informed in respect to the business of the 
various committees and exercise general supervision 
over their work. 

12. All special committees shall be appointed 
by the president. 

13. Annually, at the first regular meeting of 
the board ‘of education after the city council shall 
have confirmed the nominations of the mayor for 
members of the board of education, it shall elect 
one member to be secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, who shall hold office for one year. 

14. In the absence of the president at any meet- 
ing of the board, the board shall choose a president 
pro tem, who shall preside at such meeting. 

II. Meetings of the Board 

1. The board of education shall meet on the 
second and fourth Monday of every calendar month 
at 7:45 p.m., in the room of the board of education 
in the administration building. Whenever the reg- 
ular meeting falls on a legal holiday, the meeting 
shall be held the next business day thereafter. The 
place of meeting shall be changed temporarily by 
a vote of the majority of the members of the board 
in attendance at any regular or special meeting. 

2. Special meetings shall be held at any time 
at the call of the president, or any five members 
of the board of education, provided that written 
notice shall be given to the president and each mem- 
ber of the board of education by mail, special de- 
livery postage prepaid, addressed to such president 
and members at his and her post office address, 
which written notice shall be mailed at least 24 
hours before the time stated for such meeting. The 
purpose and object of such special meeting shall be 
stated in the written notice. 

3. All meetings of the board of education shall 
be open to the public; provided, however, that when- 
ever seven members of the board in attendance 
at any regular or special meeting shall believe it 
to be for the best interest of the public-school sys- 
tem, to transact certain business in the presence 
of the members of the board only, and such officers 
and employees thereof as it may direct to be pres- 
ent, then the board shall go into executive session 
for the purpose of the transaction of such business. 

4. A majority of all members of the board shail 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING MAXIMUM LIFE OF WELL KNOWN BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


is undoubtedly one of the best ways to leave lasting impressions 
on the minds of the students. Blackboard illustrations also make 
the class lessons more full of interest and correlation possibilities. 


“OLD FAITHFUL” 


“HYGIEIA” CHALK 


is popular everywhere with teachers because it makes a broad white 
mark that can be readily seen all over the school room. It erases easily. 
“HYGIEIA” may be had in round or hexagon shaped sticks and in hard, 


soft or medium grades. 


For Brilliant Colored Chalks - Specify “Old Faithful’ 500 Series 


WRITE TO US FOR OUR FREE HELPS ON BLACKBOARD DRAWING 


THE AMERIGAN (\?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES ‘ota 249746 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 
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LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 -94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 





KIMBALL 
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CHICAGO 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


No. 570 


Chemical Laborato- 
ry Desk with Fume 
Hoods accommo- 
dating 16 students 
working in sections 
of eight. 


W. 


809-810 Kimball Bldg., 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, 
Director of Sales. 


(Continued from Page 108) 
but a smaller number may vote to send for absent 
members or call the roll, record the names of 
absentees, and adjourn. 


5. Order of business: At all regular meetings, 
after calling of the roll and reading and disposition 
of the minutes, the order for business shall be 
as follows: 


a) Receiving petitions and communications. 

b) Reports of standing committees. 

c) Reports of select committees and superin- 
tendent of schools. 


d) Unfinished business of previous meetings. 
e) New business. 

f) Motions and resolutions. 

g) Adjournment. 


6. For the general transaction of business thie 
ordinary parliamentary rules shall be observed; 
and in case any disputed question shall arise, Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order, revised, shall be taken as 
authority. 


7. Vote: When a question is submitted to vote. 
every member present shall vote upon it, unless 
excused by the board, or unless he or she is finan- 
cially interested in it, in which latter case he or she 
shall not vote. Every motion shall be reduced to 
writing, if the president or any member of the 
hoard so desires. 


8. A member shall not leave a meeting, unless 
excused by the chair. Failing to obtain such con- 
sent, he may, nevertheless, be excused by a vote of 
a majority of the members present. 


9. Upon any question requiring the expenditure 
of money, the roll of board members shall be called 
and their yeas and nays recorded. The roll of 
board members shall be arranged by the chief clerk 
in alphabetical order. The yeas and nays shall be 
taken and recorded in a like manner upon any other 
question, whenever requested by any member of -the 
board or the president. 


10. Reconsideration of questions: When a mo- 
tion has been carried in the affirmative or negative. 
it shall be in order for any member who voted on 
the side which prevailed, or who was absent when 
the vote was taken, to move a _ reconsideration 
thereof at the same‘meeting, or at the next regular 
meeting of the board, but not any time thereafter, 
but no question that has been once decided and once 
reconsidered, and decided a second time, shall be 
again reconsidered. 


Established 1857 


Division of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


11. Introduction of new matter: When any 
new matter shall be introduced at any meeting, it 
shall be referred by the presiding officer without 
discussion, to the appropriate committee, and laid 
over until the next meeting, unless by consent of 
seven members of the board, the same shall be 
taken up and immediately considered. Provided, 
however, if the proper committee shall make a 
report upon any new matter, which report shall 
be concurred in or consented to by a majority ot 
the members of the committee, the board of educa- 
tion may consider and act upon the subject matter 
of the report of such committee at the meeting of 
the board at which the report of the committee 
is first presented, unless three members of the board 
shall request that the consideration of the report 
of the committee and of the subject matter of such 
report be postponed until the next meeting of the 
board. 

12. Committees shall report all matters sub- 
mitted to them as soon after such submission as 
reasonably possible, and such reports shall be in 
writing. Every committee report shall be signed 
by a majority of the committee making it. 

13. Appeals: Any member may appeal from 
the decision of the chair. 
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W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


306-308 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 





14. Suspension of rules: By the votes or with 
the consent of seven of the members of the board, 
any of these rules, so far as it applies to a subject 
under present consideration, may be suspended, but 
none of these rules shall be repealed, altered or 
amended, except upon an affirmative vote of seven 
members, upon a motion or resolution presented at 
some previous regular meeting of the board. 

Ill. General Administrative Organization 

1. Tne general administrative and supervisory 
work of the school system shall be divided into sev- 
eral departments established by authorization of 
the board of education and corresponding in general 
to those represented in the schools, such as (a) 
elementary education, (b) junior-high-school edu- 
cation, (c) senior-high-school education, (d) new 
buildinys and equipment, (e) business, (f) attend- 
ance, census, and employment, (g) building and 
grounds, maintenance, and operation, (h) fine arts, 
(1) industrial arts, (k) health, (1) kindergartens, 
(m) home economics, (n) evening schools, (0) 
teacher appointments and assignments, (p) libraries 
and textbooks, (q) special schools. The superin- 
tendent shall direct and supervise each of these 
departments as provided and shall under the gen- 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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A NOVEL BASKETB ALL TOURNAMENT 


The schools of Lead, S. Dak., hold an annual basketball tournament for younger boys. 


The tournament is 


restricted to youngsters who have never played on a first team and are ranged according to weight into 75, 85, 100, 


and 115 pound teams. 


practice kept its outdoor field clear of snow all winter. 
pupils in the Rapid City Indian School. 


The time of playing the match game is shortened to suit the endurance of the younger boys. 
At the last tournament held in 1928 more than 200 boys took part. 


One of the teams in order to have space for 


The boys in the middle center of the above picture are 
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. 
Completeness and durability are probably the two 
most important factors to be considered in selecting a type- 
writer for use in schools and colleges. 


The L C Smith typewriter is outstanding in both of these 


respects. 
COMPLETENESS 

The L C Smith machine has many 
features in common with other stand- 
ard typewriters, but it also has several 
important ones not found in other 
writing machines. Owing to the vari- 
iety of work that can be done on the 
same L C Smith, the owner is saved 
from buying additional machines or 
attachments. 


DURABILITY 
The remarkable durability of the 


L C Smith is recognized wherever 
this machine is used. 


A few other advantages of the LC 


Smith are: Ball-bearing construction, 
light touch, easy action, speed, and 
quietness. 
SEND FOR THE FACTS 

Write for literature enumerating 
the many points of superiority that 
make the LC Smith the ideal type- 
writer for use in schools and colleges. 

We shall also be glad to send you 
special literature telling about the 
L C Smith and Corona school service 
and how this service is designed to aid 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country in their efforts to raise the 
standard of typewriting. 


L C SmitH & Corona TYPEWRITERS INC. 


51 Madison Avenue, 








New York City 








Why better ribbons 
mean better 
looking letters 








The business world today demands 
a better looking letter. 






The typewriters you use are only 
one factor in the case. 










Regardless of the make of the 
typewriters in your commercial de- 
partment, they cannot produce the 
best looking work unless you provide 


them with good ribbons. 






Every student learning shorthand 
and typewriting should be trained to 
turn out the best work that can be 
done, as those girls and boys are the 
stenographers and private secretaries 
of tomorrow. 










Ribbon economy depends more 
upon the quality of the ribbon than 
upon the price. 






Type Bar Brand ribbons are of the 
highest quality and may be obtained 
for any make of typewriter in all 
standard colors and degrees of inking. 






Write or phone our nearest branch 
office for special school prices. 
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The Evolution of the Public School Plant 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan 


(Continued from March) 


Eleventh Standard Plan 

The eleventh phase in the development of the 
Detroit elementary school plan, designed to meet 
curriculum needs, is represented by the Ferry 
type. The Ferry plan provides for a complete 24- 
section school, but the number of rooms for spe- 
cial classes is less, providing a total capacity of 
1,225 as against the 1,380 of the Brady school. 
It was designed to meet the site requirements of 
a number of narrow sites owned by the board of 
education. The complete plan was first used on 
the Ferry-school site. While designed primarily 
as a 24-section building, it may be duplicated 
and a 48-section unit, closed court type, erected. 


First Floor 
99 








2 Science rooms ............2 m ft. by 30 ft. 
2 Literary rooms ....... 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
2 Special classrooms ....22 ft. by 30 ft. 
SD BEGG FOOM .<c6acc.cccess. $e. by 30 ft. 
"8 eer ft. by 30 ft. 
D BAPBEG sivcsorscescesceses 2 {t. by 28 ft. 
1 Recitation room..... zt; by 23 ft. 4 ins. 
1 Kindergarten ......... = ft. by 2i ft. 6 ins. 
1 Kindergarten ..............22 ft. by 35 ft. 
1 Manual training 
WON satis paces stdkecesaccieasce Rts by 31 ft. 
1 GHIBDAMUM 2..606606.6....5 40 ft. by 60 ft. 
DT BOGOTIUM cicecssccsssss..de Et. by 45 ft. 7 ins. 
1 Girls’ shower room....22 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ft. 
1 Girls’ locker room......22 ft. 6 ins. by 10 ft. 
1 Boys’ shower room.... a0 it. Oy T &. 
1 Boys’ locker room...... 24 ft. by §8 ft. 
1 Physical Director's 
IE a scecssesciced caccesscscescs 11 ft. 6 ins. by 9 ft. 6 ins. 
SD BRE CB esisiccccsscssisces 24 ft. by 12 ft. 6 ins. 
DS GRIN TOURS iis s.cscsscies. 20 ft. by 15 ft. 6 ins. 
1 Janitor’s closet .......... 11 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ft. 6 ins. 
1 Principal's office ........ ze tt. by 30 &t. 
Second Floor 
14 CORBSPOGING sdcceccisccssss. 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
1 Open window room.... 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
1 Teachers’ restroom .... 27 ft. by 15 ft. 6 ins. 
D EGRERGOOM: ceccccevcecssccss 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
BOUL: "Sc adesucdiacceiccsates 8 ft. by 22 ft. 
BD rrrrrerirerrr 40 ft. by 60 ft. 
D SRND sis ssreccrswasecsss - 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
5. TOES GORGE iis sccsccesa Ses 30 ft. by 13 ft. 
1 Girls’ toilet .......... ate 25 ft. by 22 ft. 
1 Teachers’ toilet 15 ft. by 5 ft. 6 ins. 
1 Janitors’ toiiet............ 9 ft. by 5 ft. 6 ins. 


Special Types 

The Detroit Day School for the Deaf, com- 
pleted early in 1924, represents a new develop- 
ment in the specialized type of school and has a 
capacity for 225 children. The distinctive fea- 
ture of this plan is the small classroom, with 
‘apacity for ten children, developed on the unit 
plan as one half a regular classroom. If at any 
time in the future the necessity arises to use this 
building for other purposes, it would be possible 
to make it a school for regular elementary work 
by removing every other partition. A number of 
the rooms were specially treated mechanically to 
provide soundproof facilities for these handi- 
-apped children. The accommodations consist of : 


First Floor 








6 Classrooms 22 ft. by 15 ft. 
1 Auditorium ft. 6 ins. by 44 ft. 
1 Gymnasium 36 ft. by 56 ft. 
1 Manual training 
EE ive exksosinsussassvavadinzs 23 ft. 6 ins. by 30 ft. 
1 Science room ..........000 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
DOD. ccsdstecesacescceces 14 ft. by 15 ft. 
1 Kindergarten _............ 23 ft. 6 ins. by 30 ft. 
1 Kindergarten coat 
and storeroom ............ 22 ft. by 15 ft. 
EMME cadeadssscaqrsiasgiass 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
2 Hearing roome............ 13 ft. by 9 ft. 6 ins. 
1 Hearing room. ............ Ze: By § ft. 
1 Principal’s office and 
NE caissasiscedbassvkcsentees 22 ft. by 36 ft. 
1 Boys’ shower and 
locker room ................ 19 ft. 6 ins. by 32 ft. 
5 MRE CRBS sass sciscericsce 15 ft. by 15 ft. 
EP We Givi vescscssiissrs 15 ft. by 16 ft. 
Second Floor 
18 CIASSFOOMS « ...cccccsccscece ae tt. by 15 ft. 
| eee 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
BD PE sine sinvncssvesssiaces 23 ft. 6 ins. by 30 ft. 
1 Sewing room .............. 23 ft. by 29 ft. 
1 Cooking room.............. ae te. OY Be fe. 
1 LGRERPOOM cc cccsccesscesss 82 ft. 6 ins. by 43 ft. 
ee 15 ft. by 15 ft. 6 ins. 
BD BS CUICE esse sesscciscees 15 ft. by 16 ft. 
1 Girls’ shower and 
JOCKEP OOM .....000c000000 23 ft. by 32 ft. 
1 Teachers’ restroom .... 26 ft. by 12 ft. 6 ins. 


One of the modern trends in the development 
of school facilities for the anemic is represented 
by the open-air facilities of the Davison School. 
While the building as erected provides class- 
room space for 80 pupils, supplemented by ample 
kitchen, dining room, and cot-room accommoda- 
tions, the complete plan as drawn makes it pos- 


sible to add two additional classrooms, and thus 
double the capacity of the building without 
adding space for further auxiliary aceommoda- 
tions. 


First Floor 


BD CUBBATOOING oecisccesesscccs 21 ft. by 30 ft. 
1 Recitation room.......... 716 2t. By Be ft. 
wei eo). 18 ft. by S82 ft. 
DS EE. Gaccyanoccktmtassveses 16 ft. by 16 ft. 
1 Teachers’ restroom.... S ft. 6 ins. by 16 ft. 
1 Girls’ toilet room...... 10 ft. ty 12 ft. 
1 Boys’ toilet room ...... S ft. uy te tt. 
BME Sane skectascceaverecesenss S ft; By fe tt. 
1 Shower room ............. 23 ft. By 33. ft. 
Second Floor 
S ORE DOG ssiciiiicicciconnc 44 ft. by 46 ft. 
Summary 


The development of the elementary school has 
Leen traced in the preceding pages from the most 
primitive type of the one-room unit, to the 
highly complicated and skillfully balanced mod- 
ern design. For summary purposes the entire 
period of development portrayed in the building 
plans has been brought together in graphic form 
in a single diagrammatie presentation. The ten 
standard types developed may be reduced to five 
major units, excluding the detached primaries. 
The first of these (1854-1875) represents the dis- 
tinetive type developed to meet the needs of the 
nine-year union school. 

In 1872 the present system of grades and half 
grades was adopted. In 1875 the three-story 
building was abandoned in favor of the basement 
two-story type, and the assembly hall of the 
senior division of the union school disappeared 
as such, being replaced by the eighth-grade room 
with one or more recitation rooms adjacent to 
it. Although drawing (1865) and music (1871) 
had been added to the curriculum, these were 
taught in the grade room by the regular or spe- 
cial teachers. The second type (1875-1895) repre- 
sents the high mark of the eight-year graded 
school with its narrow curriculum and highly 
inelastic administrative organization. The third 
tvpe (1895-1903) shows the first trend toward 
the more generalized modern type. The kinder- 
garten has been added as a special room. The 
second and more advanced tendency in this re- 
spect (1903-1919) indicates the addition of the 
so-called special rooms to meet the demands of 
manual arts, cooking, and sewing. The present 
period (1919-1925) represents the complete de- 
velopment of the modern school plant in terms 
of the present-day curricular needs. The present- 
day plant brought with it adequate provisions 
for health work through the addition of the 
gymnasium, auditoriums for socialized and com- 
munity work, laboratories, clinics, and lunch- 
rooms. Basements were definitely eliminated as 
detrimental to health. 


All of this development has taken place within 
three quarters of a century. The question might 
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N. D. SHOWALTER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Wash. 


Mr. Showalter, the new state superintendent of Wash- 
ington, was educated in the schools of Idaho. He is a 
graduate of the Lewiston Normal School and the State 
College at Pullman, Wash. He began his teaching career 
in March, 1891. In 1905 he became superintendent of 
schools in Whitman county, and in 1910 was elected as 
president of the State Normal School at Cheney, Wash. 
He is the author of a handbook for rural school officers. 


well be raised whether the next seventy years 
will see a like change in the school plant. If so, 
the present-day conceptions may appear just as 
archaic to the future generations as the gloomy 
union buildings do to the present. 

Throughout the recent development (since 
1919) of the school plant in Detroit is a very 
encouraging policy that will ultimately produce 
far-reaching effects. The board of education has 
adopted as a general policy that the school plant 
shall be considered merely as a means to an end, 
rather than an end in itself, and has definitely 
and completely placed the responsibility for edu- 
cational planning under the control of the super- 
intendent of schools. The curricular needs are 
tirst served through the development of the edu- 
cational plan in terms of rooms, sizes, location, 
ete. The architect and engineer then skillfully 
design the technical factors and the envelope in 
terms of these primary instructional needs. It 
may not. always be true that such planning will 
give the cheapest initial cost in dollars and cents 
but over a period of time, due to its increased 
efficiency, the difference between a mere building 
and one designed to meet most effectively the 
instructional needs, is so great that little can be 
said in favor of the old hit-and-miss system. The 
factor of unit construction has also resulted in 
a building flexibility that the older plans com- 
pletely lacked, and this again is promising in 
view of possible future demands. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FERRY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
Malcolmson and Higginbotham, Architects, Detroit, Mich. 
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WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Retail Stores in Principal Cities 


One 
of its 
Kina?’ 





She New 


“Educator Model” 


Electric Sewing Machine 


Created for School Use by “WHITE” — Distributed by THE THEODOR KUNDTZ Co. 


HIS new “Educator Model” of the White 

Rotary Electric was designed by Kundtz 
and White engineers working in cooperation 
with authorities on home economics equip- 
ment. This latest development in electric sew- 
ing machines for schools not only meets but 
anticipates every need of the sewing class.... 
Add to this the fact that it is produced in the 
great White Sewing Machine factories, 
making possible prices well within the reach 
of every school budget. 


The sewing head of this machine represents 
the very latest White design .... Stitch and 
tension regulators, revolving spool pins, eas 
threading, the White Sewing Light are all 
features that make sewing easy and pleasurable 
for students and teachers of the art. 


The adjustability of both the machine and the 
chair is an exclusive feature found in the 


“Educator Model” and 0 other. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


| The Only 


The White Rotary Electric mechanism is so 
located on the table that the student control- 
ling the machine with her knee sits in a straight 
line with her work. The knee lever is so con- 
structed that the pupil may sit close to the ma- 
chine or away from it as comfort dictates. 


The open front and the convenient drawer 
provide ample storage space. 


You want your home economics department 
to be thoroughly modern, and a source of 
pleasurable education to all who take sewing 
courses, but this condition may only exist 
when the sewing class is properly equipped. 
The “‘Educator Model’, the only electric 
sewing machine of its kind on the market 
constitutes the proper, the most modern 
equipment available today for sewing classes. 
Write for full information on the machine and 
teaching aids supplied with it. 


White Sewing NCachine Company 


Distributed by 


and dealers everywhere 


© 1929, The W. S. M. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Sewing Machines for 53 Years 


Distributed by 


District Offices 
and Distributors 
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THE THEODOR KUNDTZ CO. 
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Bleachers of Steel for 
Any Seating Need 


Portable — Semi-Portable — 
Permanent Steel Bleachers 
that provide safety and com- 
fort for any number of spec- 
tators at any kind of event. 
The Semi-Portable and _ the 
Portable Bleachers are easily 
erected. They can be left up 
for years, or taken down from 
season to season. 


Note, from the photographs 
shown here, the broad wooden 
seats, and the footboards 
which extend far down enough 
to insure leg comfort. 


Moreover, these Steel Bleach- 
ers are reasonable in price. 


Send for illustrated data. 


PORTABLE — SEMI-PORTABLE — PERMANENT 
STEEL BLEACHERS 


Circle A Products Corporation, 600 So. 25th Street 


Newcastle, Indiana 














Keep the 
Children 
SAFE! 
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Every school district can afford to 
build a good schoolyard fence — or, 
rather, NONE CAN AFFORD TO 
NEGLECT IT. 


Look at the automobile advertising — 
75, 85, 115 miles-an-hour. After acci- 
dents happen it’s too late to realize 
that speeders can’t see or read 
“School” signs when going fast. 


Build NOW and be as safe as you 
can. We'll be glad to give you a pre- 
liminary estimate to have something 
definite to discuss with your board. 


Or we'll gladly send you the new 
Stewart School Fence Catalog. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 
505 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL 


Twenty-eight years of Experience in the design and man- 
ufacture of children’s outdoor health building play equip- 
ment stands behind every piece of FUN-FUL apparatus. 
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The FUN-FUL line of playground equipment is the 
most complete ever offered and most school playgrounds 
are now Hill-Standard equipped. Send for our catalog. 


STANDARD (co. 


Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 
FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL FUN-FUL 








(Continued from Page 110) 
eral policies of the board of education establish 
detailed rules and regulations governing the duties, 
working hours and conditions, vacation periods, 
and holidays of those engaged for service in these 
departments, and report the same to the board of 
education. 

IV. Superintendent 

1. The superintendent of schools shall be the 
executive officer of the board of education and shall 
be directly responsible to it for the execution of 
its policies; for the faithful and efficient observances 
of its rules by the employees throughout the sys- 
tem; for the management of the work of the several 
departments whose duties, apart from those re- 
quired by law, he shall assign; and for the enforce- 
ment of all provisions of the law relating to the 
operation of the schools or other educational, social, 
and recreational agencies or activities under the 
charge of the board of education. 

2. He shall attend all meetings of the board of 
education. He shall attend, work, and advise with 
the standing committees and special committees of 
the board of education, except when matters per- 
taining to his own employment are under consid- 
eration. 

3. He shall prepare and submit to the board of 
education for approval, by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions, statements of policy, programs, and addi- 
tional facilities requiring the action of the board 
of education which he believes are needed for the 
proper conduct and control of the functions of the 
board of education and the management of the 
schools, ; 

4. To assist the board in reaching sound judg- 
ments, establishing policies and approving those 
matters which the law or these by-laws require the 
board to approve, he shall be responsible for placing 
before the board, the committee of the whole, and 
any special committee, necessary and helpful] facts, 
comparisons, investigations, information, and re- 
ports and for making available at the proper time 
the personal advice on special or technical matters, 
aside from legal questions, of such persons who, 
in his opinion or that of the board or the president, 
are particularly qualified to furnish it. 

5. The superintendent of schools may recommend 
for election and appointment, all persons employed 
by the board of education, and in each case the 
salary to be paid. All reports of the committee on 
educational affairs, in respect to the appointmeat 
of supervisors, principals, and teachers shall show 


whether the appointment or appointments covered 
by such report were recommended by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

6. He shall establish and change the boundaries 
of school subdistricts and make the necessary rules 
and regulations of attendance. 

7. He shall recommend to the board of education 
for its approval new courses of study, or the elimi- 
nation from the system of any included in the eur- 
riculum, and the adoption of textbooks, 


8. Not later than the first regular meeting in 
December, he shall cause to be submitted through 
the committee on business and finance to the board 
of education a detailed budget for the ensuing year. 


9. The superintendent of schools may recom- 
mend through the committee on business and 
finance, to the board of education, transfers from one 
budgetary appropriation to another, except that he 
shall recommend no transfer from the education 
fund to the building fund or vice versa. 


ll 


a 


10. The superintendent of schools shall super- 
vise the expenditures of all moneys for the purposes 
voted by the board of education. 

11. In the interest of efficient administration, 
he shall have the power to decide all matters of 
administrative detail concerning which no specific 
provision has been made in the law, these by-laws, 
or the board of education rules and regulations, 
reporting at the next regular meeting those de- 
cisions which he believes should be authorized by 
appropriate by-laws or regulations enacted or estab- 
lished by the board of education. 


12. He shall as frequently as practicable and 
upon the request of the board transmit written or 
verbal reports on the general condition of the 
schools, the work of the several departments, meas- 
ures of progress, and the results of the administra- 
tion of the board of education’s policies. 


13. In executing the policies of the board of 
education and otherwise in performing his duties 
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Detroit Atlas 


Portable Bleacher Seats 


STRONG - - - - - SAFE - - - - - COMFORTABLE - - - - - GOOD-LOOKING 
EASY TO ERECT AND TRANSPORT, OCCUPYING MINIMUM SPACE IN STORAGE. 


EVERY SECTION AN 


INDEPENDENT UNIT SUPPORTED ON FOUR  STRINGERS. 


STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 





Pacific Coast Office 


210 N. Los Angeles St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Ann Arbor. 


Sections 


Signed 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. 


po Se eee 


Intramural Sports Building, University of Michigan, 
Showing the novel arrangement by 
which the Auxiliary Gymnasium is utilized for spec- 
tators during swimming events, —the wall which 
normally separates these two rooms being lifted by 
means of motor and counter weights. 

This photograph was taken at the official opening of 
the Natatorium on February 2nd when teams from 
the Universities of Indiana and Michigan met. 

The spectators are seated on DETROIT ATLAS 
PORTABLE BLEACHER SEATS specially de- 
signed to permit a clear view of the entire pool for 
every person present. 


Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


Please send booklet and quote us on: 


Tiers High 








as prescribed herein, the superintendent is empow- 
ered to require the necessary assistance of other 
school employees. 


V. Duties of the Attorney for the Board 

1. The attorney for the board of education shall 
represent the board of education in all litigations 
to which the board .may be a party, or in which it 
may be interested. 


2. He shall attend the regular meetings of the 
board and committee meetings when requested hy 
the chairman of the committee sitting, and shall act 
in the capacity of a counselor to the board and 
committees. 


3. All school officers and members of the board 
of education shall have the privilege of consulting 
the attorney on any school matter without the pay- 
ment of compensation. 


4. The attorney for the board shall render a 
written opinion on any legal question when re- 
quested by the board or any committee, and upon 
the purchase of real estate by the board, the attor- 
ney shall examine the title and render a written 
opinion concerning it. 

5. The attorney shall prepare or supervise the 
preparation of all legal papers and instruments 
which shall be executed by the officers of the board, 
or shall approve the same before execution by such 
officers. 


6. The board may refer to the attorney for at- 
tention and action, any and all matters that it may 
deem proper and advisable for him to supervise, 
dispose of, or adjust; and the attorney shall per- 
form such other and further duties as the board 
may request of him to perform. 

7. The attorney shall be appointed by the board 
at the first regular meeting in January for one 
year, and shall receive such compensation as the 
board shall determine, payable in twelve equal 
monthly installments. 


FIRE EXIT DRILLS 
Basie recommendations for the conduct of school 
fire drills have been recently adopted by the 
National Fire Protection Association on recom- 
mendation of its committee on safety to life. The 


recommendations are a part of the general build- 
ing exits code which the Association adopted in 
1927: 

1170. The following requirements are of neces- 
sity, general in scope, as it is appreciated they 


must apply to all types of schools as well as con- 
ditions of occupancies such as truant schools, 


schools for mentally defective, the blind, deaf and. 


dumb, colleges and public schools. It is fully 
recognized that no one code can meet all the con- 
ditions of the various buildings involved and it 
will be necessary for some schools to issue supple- 
ments to these requirements, but all supplements 
should be consistent with these requirements. 


1171. There shall be at least two fire exit 
drills a month. The purpose of the drill is to 
insure the safe, quick, and orderly exit of all per- 
sons from the building, and in order not to endanger 
the health of the pupils, drills should not be held 
turing inclement weather, if possible to avoid it. 


1172. Drills should be executed at different 
hours of the day; during the changing of classes; 
when the school is at assembly; during the recess 
or gymnastic periods, etc. In other words, they 
should be executed at such irregular times as would 
tend to destroy any possible distinction between 
drills and actual fires. Cards of instruction should 
be conspicuously posted describing the procedure 
of the drills. 


1173. If a drill is called when pupils are go- 
ing up and down the stairways, as during the time 
classes are changing without any semblance of 
order, the pupils should be instructed to form in 
file and immediately proceed to the nearest avail- 
able exit in an orderly manner. 


1174. Exit drill alarm systems should be in- 
stalled in accordance with the requirements of Sec- 
tion 10 of this code. All exit drill alarms should 
be sounded on independent signal systems and not 
on the signal system used to dismiss classes. In- 
structions in the manner of sounding exit drill 
signals and sending fire alarms should be given to 
all pupils so that there will be no delay either 
in emptying the building or calling the fire depart- 
ment in case of an actual fire. Whenever any of 
the school authorities determine that an actual fire 
exits, they shall immediately call the local fire 
department using the public fire-alarm system. 
(See § 1018.) The pupils should be informed that 
no criticism will be made of any person sounding 
an alarm even if there is no fire, provided condi- 
tions were such as to indicate a probability of 
the building being on fire, but they should also be 
informed that strict discipline will be imposed if 
any person mischievously turns in a false alarm. 


1175. As all drills represent an actual fire con- 
dition, pupils should not be permitted to obtain 
clothing even when in home rooms after the alarm 
is sounded on account of the confusion which would 
result in forming the lines and the danger of trip- 
ping over dragging apparel. In order to avoid con- 
gestion around the school building, which would 
interfere with the local fire department, each class 
or group should move to a predetermined point 
where a roll call can be made to determine that 
all of the pupils are out of the building. In schools, 
such as high schools and universities, where classes 
do not maintain their integrity throughout the en- 
tire day, other check-up arrangements shall be made 
by the school authorities. Where necessary for drill 
lines to cross roadways, hand signals reading 
STOP. SCHOOL FIRE DRILL shall be carried 
by monitors to the traffic intersecting points in 
order to stop traffic during the period of the drill. 


1176. Every fire drill shall be an exercise in 
school management for principal and teachers. The 
chief purpose of every drill is complete control of 
the class so that the teacher will form its ranks 
quickly and silently, may halt it, turn it or direct 
it as desired. Great stress shall be laid upon the 
execution of each drill in a quiet and orderly 
manner without undue haste. Running or fast 
walking should be prohibited. In case there are 
pupils incapable of holding their places in a line 
moving at a reasonable speed, provision should be 
made to have them taken care of by the more sturdy 
pupils, moving independently of the regular line of 
march. 


1177. Monitors and searchers shall be appointed 
from the more mature pupils to assist in the proper 
execution of all drills, and certain of them shall 
be instructed to hold open doors in the line of 
march, search all rooms, including closets and 
toilets, take charge of drills in case the teacher 
is not in the room and assist in every manner to 
promote an orderly and perfect drill. There shall 
be at least two substitutes for each appointment 
so as to provide for proper performance in case 
of absence of the regular monitors. 


1178. It shall be the duty of principals and 
teachers to inspect all exit facilities daily in order 
to make sure that all stairways, fire escapes, doors 
and other exits are in proper condition. Particular 
attention should be given to keeping all doors un- 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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SENSATIONAL / ACHIEVEMENT 
Y 


CYCLONE 


' 


4 


H-COLUMN POSTS 


STRONGER THAN ANY OTHER TYPE 


OF FENCE POST OF EQUAL § 


Six years ago Cyclone announced the now-famous 
Galv-After process—a revolutionary achievement in 
fence manufacture. Three years ago Cyclone intro- 
duced an improvement: equally sensational—Copper- 
bearing fabric, followed shortly by the first all-cop- 
per-bearing steel fence. Now comes the crowning 
achievement — Cyclone H-Column Posts — making 
Cyclone an “all-star” fence! Now—matched strength 
and endurance in every unit! 


Tests prove that Cyclone H-Column Posts are strong- 
er than any other type of fence post. Designed es- 
pecially by Cyclone engineers for Cyclone Fence. 
Made of special analysis copper-bearing steel. Hot- 
dipped by the Galv-After process. And that’s not 
all! These stronger posts are now erected with a won- 
derful new reinforced concrete base which prevents 
cracking from frost action. Here is a combination 
for permanence — the post and the base for maxi- 
mum strength! No increase in price. 


Our own trained men erect your fence—one organi- 
zation takes Complete Responsibility. This service is 
nation-wide, available everywhere. Write, phone or 
wire nearest offices—plan your spring fence installa- 
tion now! 


Cyclone Fence is made in a variety of styles 
for schools, playgrounds, factories, residenc- 
es, estates, property of all kinds. 


yclone Fence 


4 REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
I(yCLONE] 


rp ia All chain link fence is not Cyclone. This name 


plate identifies the genuine Cyclone Fence. 
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CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY Main Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Greensburg, Ind. Cleveland, 
Chio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Tecumseh, Mich., Oakland, 
Calif., Portland, Oregon. 
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Cyclone engineers took their 
cue from the jmodern sky 
scraper —using H-Column 
Posts for tremendous strength 
Look for the name Cyclone 
on the web. 
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Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Davenport, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas City, 
Mo., Milwaukee, Mineola, N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y., New 
Orleans, New York City, Oshkosh, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, R. L., 
Richmond, Shreveport, St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa, Wilkes-Barre, 
Youngstown. 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash. 
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Consider a Record of almost 
a Half Century of School Service 


No one factor has contributed so much to the 
safety and health of school children as plumb- 
ing fixtures which are thoroughly reliable and 
scientifically designed from the standpoint of 
sanitation. 


Consider that N. O. Nelson was the Pioneer 
Manufacturer of Plumbing Fixtures for 
Schools, and that “\QNC()” has stood for the 
finest in school plumbing equipmerfit for almost 
half a century. Consider also that many of the 
original “)QNXC¢()” school installations have 
stood the test of more than 45 years of continu- 
ous, trouble-free service and are still perform- 
ing satisfactorily. 





4419 N 
2384 N 


Porcelain enamel iron roll rim drinking foun- 


Wall fountain of vitreous china with integral 
trap housing; furnished with 2-stream mound 
building projector and automatic stream con- 
— a exposed brass trimmings heavily nickel 
plated. 


Whatever your plumbing problems may be— 
feel free to call on “Munc()” engineers for the 
expert advice which they offer without placing 
you under the slightest obligation. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


tain. Vitreous china bubbler with concealed 
pressure regulator controlled by china index 
push button valve. Nickel plated brass trim- 
mings. 











(Concluded from Page 116) 


locked, having doors closed which serve to protect 
the safety of paths of egress (such as doors on 
stairway inclosures) and under no _ conditions 
blocked open, having windows in such conditions 
that they may be readily opened where they may 
be needed as means of access to fire escapes, keep- 
ing fire escapes free from all obstructions and clear 
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—Mobridge, 8. Dak. The school board has elim- 
inated all standing committees. In the future, all 
school business will be handled by the committee of 
the whole. 


—Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has received 
a report from Mr. Charles Reisfar, Jr., director of 
compulsory attendance, setting forth the census of 
school children for the year 1928, covering all ages 
from 4 to 16 years of age. A comparision of the 
figures of 1928 with those for 1927, shows that 
there has been an increase of 320 children over 
1927. The whole total for 1928 was 160,423, while 
that for 1927 was 160,103. 

Of the total of 160,423 pupils, there were 80,458 
boys and 79,965 girls between the ages of 4 to 15 
years inclusive. There were 17,300 minors 4 to 5 
years of age; 14,426 minors 6 years of age; 14,506 
10 years of age; 14,035 13 years of age; 13,706 14 
years of age; and 14,523 15 years of age. 

There were 99,879 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools, divided between 50,284 boys and 49,595 
girls. The largest number was 74,112 listed in the 
group from 8 to 15 years of age, and the smallest 
number, 7,861, was in the group from 4 to 5 years of 
age. The parochial schools had a total enrollment 
of 44,322 pupils, divided between 22,119 boys and 
22,203 girls. The largest enrollment, 35,481 was 
in the group from 8 to 15 years of age, and the 
smallest, 871, was in the group from 4 to 5 years 
of age. A total of 2,049 were enrolled in private 
schools, divided between 890 boys and 1,159 girls. 
There were 14,173 who were listed as not enrolled 
in any school, of which 7,165 were boys and 7,008 
were girls. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








of snow and ice, allowing no accumulation of snow 
or ice or materials of any kind outside exit doors 
which might prevent the opening of the door or 
interfere with rapid escape from the building. 


Any condition likely to interfere with safe exit 
should be immediately corrected if possible, other- 
wise reported at once to the appropriate authorities. 
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—At a school election on March 5, the citizens 
of Battle Creek defeated the school board’s proposal 
to adopt the 1927 general school law. Of the total 
of 3,875 votes, 22,532 were against the issue, and 
1,343 were for its adoption. 

—Great Falls, Mont. The school board has 
adopted a resolution providing for the organization 
of an advisory athletic council to supervise athle- 
tics in the high school. The council will be com- 
posed of four citizens, three members of the school 
board, the superintendent, the principal of the high 
school, and the high-school coach. 

—Piedmont, Calif. Charges of laxity and in- 
efficiency in the conduct of affairs of the board of 
education during the past year have been made in 
the report of the auditing committee of the Ala- 
meda county grand jury. Specific instances were 
cited of negligence in accounting, management, and 
expenditure of school funds handled by the board. 
Some of the charges cited were lack of signatures 
and copies of orders in requisitions for expenditures, 
laxity in the issuing of official receipts for money 
paid to the school department, warrants used to 
pay for articles not intended for school purposes, 
and advances of school money to employees without 
vouchers or warrants drawn to cover the amounts. 
The committee, in conclusion, found that the 
records are not kept in the office of the board and 
that no regular system is maintained for the filing 
of advertisements, bids, estimates, and contracts, 
also that the business transactions are not fully 
recorded. The business department, in other words, 
lacks the equipment and facilities necessary for a 
complete and adequate school accounting system. 


SS 


—Cedar Falls, Iowa. The school board has re- 
quested Supt. Mahannah to adopt a policy which 
will prevent the commercial exploitation of school 
children. The action is the result of a magazine- 
circulation campaign in which a well-known publish- 
ing syndicate used pupils of the high school to 
solicit subscriptions to magazines. The members of 
the board had declared themselves not in sympathy 
with the idea, but had refrained from interfering 
in a matter that was clearly within the control 
of the superintendent. . 

—Chicago, Ill. The establishment of a school for 
superintendents of school construction in the employ 
of the board of education has been proposed by 
Mr. Paul Gebhardt, architect of the board. 5 

The plan calls for weekly or biweekly meetings 
of the construction superintendents for one-hour 
periods of instruction. It is believed that consider- 
able savings in money and time will be effected 
through a more uniform procedure in the super- 
vision and control of school-building construction. 
It will make possible more intelligent cooperation 
between the board of education and the contractors 
erecting new schools, and will insure more strict 
control by the superintendents in charge of the 
construction work. 








The school board of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
been criticized by the local real estate board for 
its action in employing an outside concern to 
make appraisals of the seventeen school buildings 
at a cost of $2,500. It was the contention of the 
real estate board that its organization could have 
made the appraisals at a much lower cost. It was 
pointed out that the local committee had made the 
appraisals in the past and these had always been 
satisfactory. 

—Lake county, Minnesota, has been organized 
as one school district under the consolidated school- 
unit plan. Under the new plan, the members of the 
old board of education comprising Mr. John Jacob- 
son, Louis West, W. H. Oppel, Mr. C. G. Rothfus, 
Mr. W. B. Woodward, and Mrs. Kate Evans have 
become members of the new board of education. 

—Atlanta, Ga. The board of education has pro- 
posed a revision of its rules to secure a more thor- 
ough study of future budgets. Under the new rules 
the tentative budget as prepared by the school 
officials, would be presented at a meeting prior to 
the one at which it is adopted. The budget would 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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12 DRIES QUICKER THAN A TOWEL 


New,Improvements 


Over 2,000 Educational Executives 


are briefly, yet thoroughly de- from Colleges and School Districts in- 


. ibed i booklet just off 7 
“4 an sts i spected this new model SANI-DRI at 
to the recent N.E.A. Exhibit. Most all com- 


All the details, from the new 
height and revolving nozzle to 
the special motor and fool-proof 


mented on the new speed, the im- 
mediate, forceful flow of air, the quick 





rol construction are told in this drying and lack of noise. This ‘Silent 
- booklet. “12 Points of Perfec- F’” SANI-DRI is the result of years of 
ey a Pg i a d aieeae simplification — today you find a per- 
Vv > - . 
change te “service and preft”. fected drier — faster, stronger, better. 
gs A more pleasing design, a new height 
= with revolving nozzle and a construction 
ed that is mischief-proof. Saves 50% to 
= 90% of your towel costs and renders a 
on sanitary drying service that is as continu- 
sot ous and permanent as your building. 
he Send for the new booklet. 
~ Electrical North Chicago, 
to Division Illinois. 
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ed | Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
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The 
MITCHELL “BETTERBILT” 


Line 
of 


Mitchell-Whirls 
Swing-a-Rounds 
Swing-Bobs 
Ped-O-Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Combination Outfits 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 










MITCHELL 


‘“BETTERBILT’” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. 


























The 
MITCHELL-WHIRL 


accommodates 


1 or 50 children at a time 
and gives them the best 
of exercise all the year 
round. All of the fea- 
tures of exercise, amuse- 
ment, safety, and attrac- 
tion are combined in the 
MITCHELL - WHIRL, 
making it adaptable to the 
smallest and most timid of 
children. 


Recommended by buyers of 
Playground Equipment. 


Send for latest Catalog. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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be introduced at the first meeting of the board in 
December, or at a special meeting called by the 
president during the month, after which it would 
not be adopted until the next regular meeting of 
the board. 

—Chicago, Ill. The construction of a 25-story 
administration building for the business and educa- 
tional departments of the board of education has 
been recommended recently by Mr. Ernest Withall, 
business manager of the board. The cost of the 
building is estimated at $3,000,000. 


The proposed building would be erected on the 
site of the Jones School and would contain an area 
of 350,000 square feet of usable office space. All 
forms of school activities would be housed in the 
structure and sufficient space would be available 
for expansion needs during the next fifty years. 
Nine stories of the building would be available for 
leasing by societies devoted to educational subjects. 


—Danbury, Conn. The board of education has 
received complaints from two local organizations 
protesting against the rule charging a flat rate of 
$50 for the use of the high-school auditorium. A 
discussion of the matter in the board meeting 
brought out that a long list of organizations had 
been allowed the free use of the auditorium. The 
board has appointed a committee of three to define 
what shall constitute educational organizations and 
to make its report at a future meeting. 


—Governor Roosevelt of New York State rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $2,450,000 as state 
aid to rural schools in a special message to the 
legislature on March 4. The total is $1,800,000 less 
than that called for in the Webb-Rice bills, now 
before the legislature. 

With the grant of state aid, the rural school tax, 
which now varies from $1 to $23 per thousand of 
taxable valuation, according to the wealth of the 
school district, will be fixed at $4. 


—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The school board recently 
received a report, showing that personal taxes for 
1927 remain unpaid for one third of the taxables 
of the city. The total amount unpaid is $117,566. 
Added to this, there are still unpaid personal taxes 
in the amount of $104,972 for 1926, and about 
$62,000 for 1925. 

—Data obtained from the state superintendent 
of public instruction of Michigan shows that 
nearly $4,000,000 will be needed annually in order 


to equalize the school-district tax rates in Michigan 
so that none would exceed $15 per thousand 
assessed valuation. At present there are 943 dis- 
tricts paying over $15 in taxes, and there are 75 
districts financially unable to pay their debts, and 
which will require $60,000 within the next two 
years to meet their obligations. 

Senator P. B. Lennon has proposed a tobacco tax 
to assist the poorer school districts and those that 
have taken bonding obligations to provide schools 
for the children. 

Edmonds, Wash. The voters have been asked to 
approve a special five-mill levy for current expenses 
of the schools. 

—Haverhill, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget for 1929, calling for an appropriation of 
$618,475 for school purposes. 

—Norwalk, Conn. The cost of operating the 
public schools in 1927-28 was $459,306, according 
to a recent report of the board of education. The 
cost of elementary and junior-high-school instruc- 
tion was $372,655. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget, calling for an appropriation of $12,668,- 
054 for the year 1929-30. Of this amount, $9,668,- 
054 must be raised by taxation. The new budget 
includes an item of $752,750 to provide for the 
teachers’ salary increases recently approved by 
the board. It also includes an item of $480,473 for 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 

For instance, in the field of medical inspec- 
tion and health work, there is a tendency for 
the schools to usurp the place of the doctor 
and surgeon in the community rather than in- 
terpret their function to be that of pointing 
out corrections that should be made, and edu- 
cating parents as to the necessity and desira- 
bility of corrective measures. It is probably 
easier for the schools to vaccinate, inoculate, 
operate upon, and do dental work for children 
than to educate them and their parents con- 
cerning such measures, but such a policy 
merely makes the individual more dependent 
on society and less able and willing to look 
after himself after he leaves school—A. J. 
Stoddard. 
(a ee ee ee ee ee 


automatic salary increases that are mandatory 
under the state law. 


—Chicago, Ili. The city council has taken action 
toward relieving the financial situation of the city 
school system through an order permitting the 
school board to sell its 1929 tax anticipation war- 
rants. It is expected that the sale of school-board 
warrants will open outside markets for the securi- 
ties. It appears the local banks which have $146,- 
000,000 in 1928 warrants will not take any more, 
but the New York banks will buy the securities at 
six per cent interest rates. 


—Bridgeport, Conn. The local board of ap- 
portionment has reduced the school board’s budget 
of $2,412,794 by $26,482. The reduction involved a 
requisition for teachers’ salaries. 

—Gloucester, Mass. The school board has adopt- 
ed a budget, calling for an appropriation of $375,- 
600 for school purposes. The largest item is $253,- 
344 for teachers’ salaries. 


—The school board of Coshocton, Ohio, has 
adopted a budget, calling for an expenditure of 
$216,235 for the operation of the schools during 
the year 1929. Among the larger items in the 
budget are $104,589 for teachers’ salaries; $166,067 
for maintenance and operation; and $112,716 for 
instruction expenses. 


—Canton, S. Dak. Through a policy of rigid 
economy as a result of a heavy building cost and 
a general financial depression, the school board has 
been able to pay off outstanding warrants of $25,000 
and to establish a sinking fund within the past 
few years. In addition, the school-tax levy has been 
increased nearly twenty per cent. The improved 
financial condition of the schools at the present 
time has been attributed to a better organization 
for school purchasing and to greater care in hand- 
ling school business. It is expected that the new 
budget for the next year will call for an appro- 
priation of $85,000. 


—Shaker Heights, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted a budget for the school year 1929 calling 
for an appropriation of $1,095,824. The two largest 
items in the budget are $425,000 for teachers’ sala- 
ries and $415,124 for bonds and interest. Other 
large items are $65,000 for operation salaries, $35,- 
000 for miscellaneous operation costs, and $21,000 
for clerical administration expenses. 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Investigate: Page Fabric 
available in Copper- 
weld non-rusting wire 
—no painting — reduc- 
ed upkeep—lifetime 
service. 


THRE 


SPECIFICATION 
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FOR 


Freedom from 


servicing 


KVER a Halsey Yaylor fountain is in- 
stalled there is no danger of frequent 
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SANITATION 


College of; Pharmacy, Albany, N. Y. 
(Alex. Selkirk, Arch.) 


servicing. There is nothing to get out of order, despite the fact that unusual features of construction make 
them the paramount fountains for sanitation. Schoolboard officials know that Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 
tains provide a welcome freedom from any problem that may have been previously encountered in school 
fountain installations. Our new manual describes and illustrates the complete line. 


HALNEY TAYLOR 


Drinking cfoun tains. 





‘The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


(Continued from Page 120) 

—-The state education department of Wisconsin, 
on March 11, distributed $5,634,000 to elementary 
school districts and city boards of education of the 
state. The amount represented the allotment of 
state aid under the Callahan equalization law, 
passed by the 1927 legislature. The state aid is paid 
out of revenue totaling $6,500,000 received through 
the 1.1 mills tax on property imposed by the law 
and supplanting several small school taxes. 

The sums of $160,000 for transportation of school 
children, and $240,000 for supervisory teachers, 
have been distributed in addition to the $5,634,000. 
The remainder of the $6,500,000 goes to the 
permanent school fund. 

—wWisner, La. The citizens recently approved a 
bond issue of $100,000 for the erection of a high 
and grammar school. 

—Salem, Mass. The school board has rejected 
a general salary increase program proposed by the 
superintendent of schools. The board voted to in- 
crease the compensation of men assistants in the 
high school, the women principals in primary 
schools, and supervisors of schools. Under the new 
schedule, men assistants in the high school will 
receive a maximum salary of $2,200; women 
principals a maximum of $1,800; and elementary 
teachers the sum of $100 additional each year after 
the completion of ten years of service. 

The schedule affects a total of 120 teachers out 
of a staff of 220 and involves a cost of $8,000 
to $10,000. 

—Bangor, Me. Increases in salaries of teachers 
aggregating $35,000 have been voted by the school 
board. In addition to this, the teachers will receive 
two weeks’ more salary because of the increase of 
the school year from 36 to 38 weeks. 

—Plant City, Fla. The local high-school parent- 
teacher association has voted to cooperate with the 
school authorities in maintaining a full nine 
months’ school term. The school board has pre- 
viously stated that the funds in hand were only 
sufficient for an eight-months’ term. The students 
will be required to pay a tuition of $8, which will 
be taken care of by the parent-teacher association. 

—Loco, Tex. The voters have approved a school- 
bond issue of $20,000 for the erection of a new 
school. 

—Burlington, Iowa. The school board will 
shortly carry out a school-building program involv- 
ing a cost of $700,000. 





Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 





—Fort Worth, Tex. The school board will 
present a proposed school-building program to the 
voters this year. It is pointed out that the school- 
housing conditions are serious and demand im- 
mediate relief. 

—Galveston, Tex. An extensive program of ex- 
pansion has been provided for in the recent report 
of the school survey committee. The report rec- 
ommends the erection of seven school buildings, 
including two junior high schools, five grade 
schools, and an addition to the high school. 

—Springfield, Ohio. The school board is plan- 
ning the erection of a new school, to replace the 


AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never touch the 
two-stream projector! 

SAFETY FIRST! 


Jefferson School which was destroyed by fire. The 
new building will be erected at a cost of $90,000 
and will be ready for use in September. 

Elizabethton, Tenn. Under the city-manager 
form of government in operation in the city, all 
the powers of the board of education are concen- 
trated in the city manager, who performs his duties 
in compliance with the local city charter. During 
the three years that the plan has been in operation, 
the population has grown from 3,000 to 12,000 so 
that three new school buildings have been erected. 
The local board of education has accomplished its 

(Concluded on Page 125) 








THE WEBSTER MEMORIAL SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WIS. 
This building is fireproof, thoroughly modern, and was constructed at a cost of $180,000. 


It is used by classes in manual training and vocational studies. It contains shops for auto mechanics, cabinet mak- 
ing, wood working, sheet metal work, electric wiring, etc., etc. Two rooms will be devoted to cooking, two for sewing, 


six for classes in arts and crafts. 


Besides an office and reception room, an assembly or study hall, together with five recitation rooms, are pro- 


vided. 


The construction work was under the supervision of P. G. Stratton, chairman of the building committee of the 


board of education. 
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HE gymnasium and locker room combine to 
form the physical department. Co-ordination 
means efficiency. Greatest efficiency is obtained 
when these two units are planned and equipped 


: as one. This is a service offered by the Medart 
. Organization. Makers of both gymnasium appar- 
: atus and steel lockers, Medart has fifty-six years of 


experience on the physical side of education. The 
Medart experience and the Medart Engineering 
service are offered to interested institutions with- 
out obligation. Send for the Medart catalog of 
gymnasium apparatus and steel lockers. . . . . 


DART 


y , 
(He Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel 
, y Lockers, Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for 
T Lou! the Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., 3530 DeKalb St., St. Louis 










Above: Coldwell “‘L-Twin’ Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. Mows and 
rols simultaneously 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang units attached it 
cuts 10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


New type of motor lawn mower 
for schools and colleges 


To staunch dependability of Coldwell Motor Lawn 
Mowers and Rollers coupled with their economical 
operation and repair-free service are the factors that 
are causing public schools, universities and colleges to 
adopt these machines for their lawn mowing and rolling 
problems. 


Machines are adapted for combined mowing and rolling 
or for separate rolling only on athletic fields, football 
grounds, baseball diamonds, tennis courts, etc. Main- 
tains these fields in tip-top condition at minimum of 
labor and expense. 


2. 
— 
.* 





Arrange for demonstration on your own 
grounds. No obligation. Write for de- 
scriptive literature. 








GASOLINE 


LL ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
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.. make them SAFETY lines 
with an chor Fence. 


SCHOOL or community cannot discharge 

its obligation to children by simply point- 
ing out the danger of running off the playground. 
Only by providing positive protection can relief 
from responsibility be obtained. 


Children must stay on the playground where the 
boundary is marked by a neat and strong Anchor 
Playground Fence... a friendly barrier, standing 
ever-vigilant, ready to turn back scampering feet 
from the dangerous roadway. 


Phone the Anchor Fencing Specialist near you— 
have him show you the reasons for the exception- 
ally long life of an Anchor Fence. Have your 
playground properly enclosed. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local classified directory. 
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SOLAR-STURGES MANUFACTURING CO. 


MELROSE PARK - 








s Clean-Y 


ws 


SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES will keep 


your buildings and grounds spick and span. 


Let’s do the job differently this year. Let’s get 
our schools all cleaned up as usual, but let’s not 
stop there. This year let’s enlist a corps of 
SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES to carry on 
the good work where our annual spring cleaning 


drive leaves off. 


And SOLARS will “carry on,” for they compel the 
children themselves to take an active interest in 
the appearance of school buildings and grounds. 


Station SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 
wherever waste accumulates and notice the change. 
Notice that children actually go out of their way 
to deposit waste and refuse within their fascinat- 
ing, self-closing, gravity-operated covers. Notice 
that janitors’ cleaning tasks are materially light- 
ened, permitting them to spend more time on other 


work. 


Write now for literature outlining the 
school application of SOLAR Self- 
Closing RECEPTACLES. 
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(Concluded from Pave 122) 
work under the city-manager form of government, 
with an entire absence of friction or political 
animosity. 

—Mayor John C. Lodge of Detroit, Mich., in a 
recent statement on the proposed ten-year improve- 
ment program for the city, calls attention to the 
city’s needs for publie schools. In commenting on 
the problem of estimating the school needs, he 
points out that it is rather difficult to justly 
estimate an expenditure for the city schools for the 
next ten years, for the reason that the determining 
factor of population cannot be accurately figured. 

In connection with the problem, Mayor Lodge 
suggests that the financing of public funds be 
placed on the pay-as-you-go basis. The city is build- 
ing schools today for the people of thirty years 
hence, and is at the same time paying for the 
schools now being used and those which have 
been built in years past. However, Mr. Lodge sug- 
gests the wisdom of placing school buildings in 
the tax budget since the school costs of a city 
of constant growth cannot be questioned. During 
the past two years, the City of Detroit has issued 
school bonds, reducing their term from 30 to 25 
vears, and then to 20 years. A continuation of this 
policy of reducing the term of bonds is expected to 
result ultimately in placing school buildings in the 
tax budget. 

A further suggestion made by Mayor Lodge was 
that a gradually increasing proportion of the 
capital cost appropriation for schools, say $500,000 
increase annually, be raised by taxation rather 
than by bond issue. In the opinion of the Mayor, 
the reduction in terms of the school bond issue 
would be sufficient for the time being, but would 
require consideration in the arbitrary imposition 
of a portion of the school-building budget in the 
tax levy. 

—Ironwood, Mich. The citizens have defeated a 
proposed bond issue for the remodeling of the 
northside school building. It was brought out in 
the preelection campaign that the people wanted a 
new building in place of the remodeled structure. 

The citizens of Dist. No. 46, in Watonwan 
county, Minnesota, recently approved an appropri- 
ation of $45,000 for the building of an addition to 
the school. The new structure will house the senior 
high school and a gymnasium-auditorium. 

—Union Pier, Mich. The citizens recently defeat- 
ed a proposition for a bond issue to construct a 
new school. 


—Carrollton, Mo. Bonds in the amount of $140.- 
000 have been voted for the erection of two new 
grade schools. 


—Mendota, Ill. A new school will be erected 
at a cost of $100,000. 

—Compton, Calif. The citizens have approved a 
bond issue of $180,000 for two new schools. 

—The school board of St. Louis Mo., has amended 
its rules governing the organization of the supply 
fund and receiving of bids for supplies. The rules 
as amended, read as follows: 


The supply commissioner shall be provided with 
a revolving contingent fund in the amount of 
$1,000; this fund to be drawn by voucher and 
accounted for in monthly reports to the committee 
on auditing and supplies. 


“This fund may be used for the payment of 
freight, drayage and express bills, bills requiring 
payment in advance and in addition thereto bills 
amounting to $3 or less. Such payments, when 
made, to be vouchered against the appropriate 
accounts of the various departments and the con- 
tingent fund reimbursed in the amount of such 
expenditures. 

“All bids shall be deemed final, conclusive, and 
irrevocable, and no bid shall be subject to correc- 
tion or amendment for any error or miscalculation. 
No bid shall be withdrawn prior to the close of 
the regular meeting of the board of education next 
succeeding the opening of bids; and violation of 
this provision, or a failure or refusal upon the 
part of such bidder to comply with the award made 
to him, shall forfeit to the board his deposit and 
render him liable to the board for all damages 
caused to the’ board by reason of such breach of 
obligation. 


“Bids for supplies may be invited under the name 
of the article, when the same has an established 
name in trade or in conformity with samples 
selected by the supply commissioner, and open for 
inspection at the office of the board. Bids shall be 
made separately or in such groups as determined 
by the board. Every bid shall be accompanied by 
the certificate of the secretary and treasurer show- 
ing the deposit with him of a certified or cashier’s 
check payable to the board of education of the city 
of St. Louis in such sum as may be required by 
the supply commissioner as security for the faith- 
ful performance of any contract which may be 
awarded to the bidder.” 


—The school board of Easton, Pa., has adopted 
a report of the educational committee providing 
for a membership of 40 per cent male members for 
the faculties of the junior and senior high schools. 
It was the opinion of the committee that boys of 
the junior and senior high schools should be under 
the influence and have the advice of men of mature 
age to a reasonable extent. 

Inasmuch as the number of girls from Easton and 
the vicinity taking training courses far outnumbers 
the young men, it would be necessary to obtain 
some men from other localities. It has seemed wise 
to adopt the rule in order that the superintendent 
may be free to seek qualified trained men when 
necessary, irrespective of their residence. 

—The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has an- 
nounced that it will hereafter take notice of the 
habitual neglect of financial obligations by school 
employees and will consider such neglect a proper 
cause for disciplinary action in accordance with 
its rules and regulations. The action was taken on 
the basis that employment in a teaching or other 
capacity by the board of education is considered a 
guaranty of business and financial integrity. 

—Janesville, Wis. The board of education and 
the superintendent, with the cooperation of the 
city council and the city manager, have attacked 
the problem of adequate and modern housing for 
the pupils of the graded schools. During the 
school year 1929 it is the plan of the board to 
carry out a program of school-building construction 
which will provide modern and efficient buildings 
for the school children. 

—A contest in the beautification of school 
grounds is being conducted in the schools of In- 
diana by the state parent-teacher association and 
the state federation of art clubs, in cooperation 
with the extension division of the state university. 

The purpose of the contest is to stimulate 
interest and greater activity in planning and plant- 
ing school grounds with trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
vines in order that the schools may be made 
beauty spots. 

—A recent ruling of the state education depart- 
ment of Wisconsin is to the effect that a board of 
education of a village or city maintaining a high 
school has not authority to enter into a contract 
with the principal for a period of more than one 
year. Under the ruling, a board of education in a 
city having a city superintendent of schools, may 
enter into a three-year contract with the super- 
intendent. 
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VAN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Is at the Head of Its Class 


It passes every examination in economy, appear- 
ance and performance with the highest 


honors. 


Schools with VAN Cafeterias 


serve more pupils better, at lower cost 
and less labor. Our engineers 
will gladly show you why. Or, 
if youare planning to discard 
obsolete units, remember 
that VAN replace- 


organization in the world. 
You are assured of a scientific 
plan, an economical arrangement 


and correct equipment. 


Yhe John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Cincinnati 


CHICAGO—1200 West 35th Street. 


NEW YORK-—38 Cooper Square 


Division of Albert Pick-Barth Company, Inc. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS 
GOVERNING SWIMMING POOLS 
In the belief that the condition of the water in 
the swimming pools conducted in connection with 


the Cincinnati, Ohio, schools is not all that it 
should be, the director of physical education, Mr. 
Carl Ziegler, has called attention to the rules of 
the health department governing the use an oper- 
ation of the pools. The rules read as follows: 


Health Department Requirements for 
Swimming Pools 
Bacterial Standards 


1. Bacterial Count—24 hours incubation at 37° 
Centigrade. Not more than 10 per cent of samples 
covering any considerable period shall contain more 
than 1000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. No single 
shall contain more than 5000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter. 

2. B. Coli—Not more than three out of any ten 
consecutive samples collected on different dates shall 
show a positive presumptive test. All official samples 
to be collected by Bureau of Sanitation and 
analyzed in the Department of Health Laboratories. 
Requirements for Operators 

1. Clean-appearing pool and water, with no 
sediment on bottom of pool or particles floating on 
top. Bottom of pool should be plainly visible in 
deepest portions. 

2. Before first filling and after each subsequent 
draining of pool, the sides and floors must be thor- 
oughly scrubbed with water and some cleansing 
preparation such as soap powder to secure cleanli- 
ness. This to be followed by scrubbing with water 
containing chloride of lime—teaspoonful per pail 
of water—so as to disinfect, kill bacteria in the 
crevices, etc. This to be followed by a thorough 
flushing before refilling with fresh city water. 

3. Water in pools operated on the “fill and 
draw” plan (no recirculation of water with filtra- 
tion and sterilization) shall not be used for more 
than one week. Where the patronage is large, the 
pool shall be emptied more frequently—each night, 
or every other night, or thrice weekly. At least 200 





gallons of fresh city water 
person. 


should be allowed per 
The frequency of emptying each pool to be 


determined by the Bureau of Sanitation, Depart- 
ment of Health. 

4. If water in “fill and draw” pools is used 
longer than 24 hours, it shall be disinfected after 
each 24 hours’ use or oftener if the Buveau of 
Sanitation, after inspection and studies made, so 
decides. The use of four to eight ounces of chloride 


of lime, depending on the size of the pool and the 
bathing load carried, will usually be sufficient for 
each disinfection. The Bureau will be glad to advise 


in each particular case. Several methods of dis- 
infection may be used. The best results will be 
obtained, however, by making a solution of the 


chloride of lime and water and stirring the same 
into the pool. Recirculating pools should be drained 
and thoroughly cleansed once monthly or oftener on 
request of the Bureau. 

5. No bathing suits shall be used except such 
as have fast dyes, and all bathing suits and towels 
used by more than one person shall be washed and 
sterilized after each use. 

Requirements for Bathers 

1. No one shall be permitted to enter a swim- 

ming pool, who has an infection of the eye, ear, 


nose, throat, or skin; or who is just recovering 
from a communicable disease; or who is_ not 


apparently well. 

2. A cleansing bath (preferably in the nude) 
with soap and water and use of toilets are required 
before entering the pool. 

3. Pollution of the pool with body discharges is 
strictly forbidden. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—Sterling, Ill. The school board has authorized 
the appointment of a school nurse for the school 
year 1929-30. 

—The second health center for the correction of 
physical defects in Chicago school children has been 
announced recently by Health Commissioner Arnold 
H. Kegel. It is expected that a total of forty divi- 
sions will be established in connection with the 
health campaign. 


ments are FINAL! 
Write for Bock Y93 


“School Cafe- 
terias.”’ 


Records are kept of the children’s physical 
examinations and of the improvements obtained 
through the attention of the family physicians, or 


of charity clinics in the cases of poor families. 
Improvement of scholastic ability is expected to 
result with the improvement in health. Children 


from both public and parochial schools are given 
attention at the centers. 

—The health of school children and its relation 
to backwardness in pupils was the subject of a 
conference of school officials, social workers, and 
city health department staffs held at the Kinzie 
School, with Health Commissioner A. H. Kegel 
presiding. An inspection of school children on the 
north side revealed 9.000 children suffering from 
physical defects who were in immediate need of 
attention. 

—Public Health Bulletin No. 181, recently issued 
by the surgeon general of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, gives the findings in a study of the rela- 
tionship of illumination to ocular efficiency and 
ocular fatigue among the letter separators in the 
Chicago post office. 

The study which covered the period from 1924 
to 1926, seeks to determine the degree of illumina- 
tion under which the distribution of mail might 
be done with the greatest ease and efficiency, and 
to demonstrate the relation of ocular fatigue to 
different degrees of illumination. 

Early in the study it was found that not only 
the intensity of illumination but also the amount 
of mail to be sorted and the mental attitude of 
the worker affected the speed of sorting. The tests 
showed a marked relation of speed of sorting to 
degree of illumination, the looking time, or the 
approximate time required to read the addresses 
on the cards, decreasing about 8 per cent when the 
illumination was increased from 2.5 to 10 foot- 
candles. 

In an attempt to find the effect of the degree of 
illumination upon ocular fatigue, a special piece 
of apparatus was designed in which a broken circle 
was exposed as a test object for 0.011 of a second, 
and the subject was required to tell the direction 
of the break in the circle. A test was made shortly 
after beginning work in the morning, and again 
shortly before stopping work in the afternoon. It 
was noted that snap acuity was slightly lower at 
the close of the day’s work than at the beginning, 
and that it improved after the subject had worked 
under high illumination for a sufficient length of 
time, and decreased after working under low illum- 
ination. 
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Model 1~—Single tank, basket 
type machine for hand feed. 
Capacity 3,000 to 4,000 
pieces per hour. 


N O MATTER how great or limited 
the needs of a kitchen, there is a Champion 
model adaptable to the conditions. There are, 
in all, 9 different types of Champion Dish 
Washers. These start with a capacity of 1500 
pieces per hour and a price of $290, and go 
upward to 21,000 pieces per hour capacity. 
Each model embodies the sterling principles 
of Champion construction — simplicity, 


strength, accessibility of working parts. Econ- 
omy is readily realized because there is no 
lost motion. 


‘May we not submit facts and figures showing 
how Champion, applied to your dish washing 
operations, will pay for itself in actual savings 
effected? Coupon brings descriptive literature. 


HAMBION 


DISH WASHING 
: MACHINE CO. 


HOBOKEN. NEW JERSEY 
Chicago Office, 228 N. La Salle Street 


LAT TT TTT TTT TTT vA 











Champion Dish Washing Machine Co., Dept.724 
15th & Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send literature describing Champion 
Dish Washing Machines. 







Name .... 


Address 
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WHEN CAR-NA-VAR IS USED YOUR FLOORS RECEIVE A HARD TRANSPARENT FILM OF PROTECTION 
WHICH KEEPS WEAR, DIRT AND STAINS FROM THE FLOOR SURFACE. FURNITURE MARS, SCRATCHES OR 
DISCOLORATIONS CANNOT RUIN THE BEAUTY OF A CAR-NA-VAR PROTECTED FLOOR SURFACE. 


and CAR-NA-VAR will cut the overhead 
under your feet. LESS THAN 1¢ PER 
SQUARE FOOT PER YEAR IS THE 
ACTUAL MATERIAL MAINTENANCE 
COST. 
CAR-NA-VAR isa COMBINATION of liquid 
floor wax and varnish gums. The wax content 
gives pliability, thus preventing checking or 
cracking. The varnish contributes long wear 
and a lustrous finish. 


The nearest Branch Office will gladly demonstrate—or a 
direct inquiry to the Home Office will bring literature. 





Easily applied with a mop. 
Dries in one hour. Quickly 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 


WATSEKA 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


219 SCOTT STREET 





Shipped in convenient drums 
or cans. Always identify gen- 
uine CAR-NA-VAR by the 
bright yellow drum and red 
trade-mark. 


ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS FROM COAST TO COAST AND IN CANADA 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 

ENCE AT CLEVELAND 
(Continued from Page 62) 
most deplorable state. Our murder record is vastly 
higher than that of any European country. Among 
the most difficult problems with which we have 
to contend are (a) the mobility of population 
which breaks down inhibitions, (6b) low standards 
of various racial and local groups which differ 
radically from one another, (c) disrespect of the 
law which has been growing, (d) our enormous 
prosperity, (e) the colossal increase in divorces. 
Education, he concluded, must solve all these prob- 
lems for the welfare of the country. He stopped just 
short, however, of suggesting a compelling motive 
which might serve as a basic educational con- 
sideration. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, who concluded the program, 
did not seem to quite express his ideas of moral 
education completely. Perhaps he best indicated his 
regard of the need of religion in a program of 
character development by the quotation from Amiel, 
with whicn he closed: 

“Christianity brings and preaches salvation by 
the conversion of the will, humanism by _ the 
emancipation of the mind. One attacks the heart, 
the other the brain. Both wish to enable man to 
reach his ideal. But the ideal differs, if not by its 
content, at least by the disposition of its content, 
by the predominance and sovereignty given to this 
for that inner power. For one, the mind is an 
organ of the soul; for the other, the soul is an 
inferior state of the mind; the one wishes to en- 
lighten by making better; the other to make better 
by enlightening. It is the difference between 
Socrates and Jesus.” 

The Resolutions 

The resolutions repeated in large part the prin- 
ciples expressed by the Department on former oc- 
casions. Perhaps, however, the following paragraphs 
represent a development in the viewpoint of the 
superintendents: 


We renew our pledges to secure better support for 
rural schools through our advocacy of larger units of 
financial support, to the end that the country child and 
his parents may fully enjoy that equality of educational 
opportunity which is our national boast. 

If the Nation’s purpose is to be realized, and if the 
teaching profession is to profit through the improved 
techniques developed by a notable increase of scientific 


educational research, a higher degree of professional 
skill than is now common will be required. We pledge 
ourselves to continued alertness in professional study : 
to more effective provision for the training of teachers 
in service; to demanding better preparation before the 
appointment of teachers, and to more drastic dismissals 
of those who fail to give adequate attention to im- 
proving their usefulness. 

We continue our indorsement of intelligent legisla- 
tion aiming at the liberation of children from the stunt- 
ing effects of severe labor. The main and real purpose 
of public education cannot be realized, unless all chil- 
dren are kept out of industry so long as school is more 
profitable to the Nation than is their presence in the 
factory, mine or store. We insist that adequate pro- 
vision be made by the schools to insure through varied 
curriculum equal opportunity to all children. 

We compliment and commend the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations for their increasing attention to the problems 
of public education. We shall encourage reasonable 
participation in their activities by public-school workers 
and shall assure them of our cooperation in their 
efforts for the good of all children. 

By sad experience, we know that too much dispersion 
of effort impairs the value of school service. Success in 
school depends largely upon plans made well in advance 
of action. We pledge ourselves once more to persuade 
our communities to abstain from using or misusing the 
schools for the collection of money from children; for 
the celebration of the numerous special weeks and 
special days, and other similar interruptions other than 
those approved by school boards and superintendents at 
least a year in advance. We recommend that solicitors 
for replies to questionnaires be referred to the research 
department of the National Education Association—an 
obligation to which superintendents may consider them- 
selves bound by the passage of this resolution. 

We urge upon every community an honest study of 
its school budget. We remind those whom we serve that 
the average emolument of physicians, lawyers, archi- 
tects, of all those persons in charge of interests no 
more precious than those in our care, is higher than 
formerly and is not being reduced. We condemn the 
attacks made upon school costs by uninformed persons 
whose intentions are good, by informed persons whose 
intentions are bad, and by paid objectors who are con- 
cerned with their own fine salaries rather than with 
the good of the state. We believe that expenditure for 
publie education is recognized by the best minds of the 
day as the most generally profitable investment the 
Nation can make. We hold that failure to pay good 
wages for educational service is failing in securing 
the best results. 

We reiterate our belief that the public schools shall 
offer no lodgement for literature of the propaganda 
type, nor any encouragement to the speakers who have 
propaganda to spread through contacts with school 
children. We pledge ourselves to protect our schools 
against the insidious wiles of all agencies which seek 
to serve private ends through the misuse of school pub- 
licity. 

We endorse present legislation restricting the flood of 
unassimilable immigration, whose only effect is to lower 
American standard of living, American wage rates, and 
American ideals. We pledge our support to any legisla- 
tion having for its object the maintenance or a thor- 
oughly restricted immigration, and a close enforcement 
of such restrictions. 


We desire to express to the good people of Cleveland, 
to its municipal administration, and especially to Supt. 
R. G. Jones and his coworkers in the schools of the eity, 
our appreciation of their endeavors to make of this 
convention a successful event, and to convey to all of 
them our heartiest thanks for for assistance. 


We record our satisfaction with the work of our 
officers, committee, and permanent staff, who have con- 
ducted the business of the department with fidelity, in- 
telligence, and efficiency. Especially do we urge and com- 
mend the continuance of studies having for their object 
the elimination of waste in school procedure, the in- 
struction of more successful methods of teaching, and 
the realization of the important aims embodied in these 
resolutions. 


The Business Session 

The Department of Superintendence has always 
conducted its business according to ideals which 
every superintendent would like to have his board 
of education accept. In other words, it adopted 
every recommendation of its executive officers with- 
out question. 

Supt. R. J. Condon reported that progress is 
being made in the collection of a million-dollar 
fund for research in school administration. Supt. 
M. G. Clark indicated that he is carrying on a 
continuous study of the proper relations between 
the Department and such lay organizations as the 
Red Cross, ete. 

The election of officers took place without contest. 
Supt. Hartwell’s nomination of Supt. Frank Cody 
of Detroit for the presidency aroused the enthu- 
siasm which Mr. Cody’s personality and service 
so richly deserve. Mr. F. D. Boynton of Ithaca, 
becomes ex officio vice-president of the association. 
Supt. N. C. Crozier of Dallas, was elected second 
vice-president, and Supt. David E. Weglein of Balti- 
more, was made a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Although Secretary Shankland was confined 
to a room of the Cleveland Hotel by a distressing 
attack of influenza, the business of the Department 
was handled with the greatest expedition and effi- 
ciency. The registration of actual memberships 
amounted to 3,680 members of the Department and 
better than 8,000 members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The exhibits were managed in a masterful way 
by Mr. H. A. Allan, business manager of the Asso- 
ciation. Altogether there were 260 distinct displays 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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Hospitals from Coast to Coast standardize 
on VULCAN RANGES 


Read what the Superintendent of St. Luke’s (New York) says on Vulcan cook- 
ing equipment... which explains why hospitals are adopting Vulcan as standard. 
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St. Luke’s Hospital overlooking Morningside Drive, 
New York City. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, one of the finest in- 
stitutions in the world, with unlimited re- 
sources for equipment, has placed the seal of 
its approval on Vulcan cooking equipment 
in no uncertain terms, in the letter from 


Supt. George F. Clover, reproduced above. 


Kitchen of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, 

showing installation of eight Vulcan “Hot-Top” 

ranges, regarding which Paul DuBois, the chef, ex- 
presses his “entire satisfaction”. 


















St. Luke's Gospital 


CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS 
AMSTERDAM AVENUE AND 113TH ST. 


New York, Feb. 21, 1929 


Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 
18 East 4lst Street 
New York 


Gentlemen: 

The Vulcan gas ranges which you 
installed in our main kitchen 
several years ago have given us such 
satisfaction that in specifying 
the ranges to be used in our new pri- 
vate patients’ building we would 
not consider the installation of 
ranges other than the Vulcanand, 
accordingly, Vulcan ranges and bake 
ovens have been installed in such 
kitchen. 

Yours very truly, 


Te Lowe 


Geo. F. Clover 
Superintendent 





What is VULCAN? 


Vulcan is an improved type of heavy duty 


gas range used universally, 


Why VULCAN for Hospitals? 


1. Vulcans give greater cooking 
capacity in small space. 

2. Vulcans have low fuel cost. 

3. Vulcans have low up-keep cost. 
An outstanding feature of Vulcan ranges 
is the all-hot-top which gives great 
flexibility . . . tremendous speed... low 
economical heat for slow-cooking. 
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St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, which has an in- 
stallation of three Vulcan ‘‘Hot-Top” ranges, broiler 
and other equipment. 


Hospitals and institutions seek the finest 
kitchen equipment. Many are replacing 
coal ranges and old type gas ranges with 
Vulcan “Hot-Top” gas ranges, and a large 
proportion of new construction contains 
Vulcan cooking equipment from the start. 


Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, in which are 
installed “‘Hot- Top” ranges and other equipment. 
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When leading hospitals and institutions from coast to coast, as a result of satisfactory operating experience, 
install Vulcan after Vulcan, isn’t it worth your while to send for the Vulcan book on cooking equipment? 
Hotel Dept., Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New York. Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric 
Equipment Co., Portiand, San Francisco, Los Angeles . . . Makers of Smoothtop Gas Ranges, Oriole, Acorn and Vulcan Ranges 


Among thousands of users of 
VULCAN cooking 


equipment are: 


Columbia University 
De Witt Clinton High School 
Franklin High School 
Pratt Institute 


George Washington High 
School 


Can be furnished 
in Monel Metal 
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LANDIS 


ELECTRIC TIME 
anp PROGRAM CLOCK 


SYSTEMS 


An Automatic System that takes care 
of the various changes of schedule for 
the different days of the week - - - 


The Landis System provides a line that represents simplicity 


in construction, accurate mechanical and electrical design, and 


a system that is long lived and economical in operation. 


Allow us to submit specifications covering the individual re- 


quirements of each specific installation. 


Our detailed layout 


makes it possible to have your equipment installed in a first 


class manner. 


Send us an outline and we will gladly send vou a figure on 
x A ; 


your proposed installation. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MF6G., Co. 


Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 
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(Concluded from Page 128) 

in the annex of the Public Hall. These ranged from 
school desks and schoolbooks to school busses and 
school heating apparatus, and gave the schoolmen 
of the country an opportunity of seeing in a most 
convenient way the best and latest in school equip- 
ment and teaching materials. It was noticeable that 
the firms who are displaying are, from year to 
year, sending a better type of salesmen, in many 
cases sales engineers. These men are using the 
opportunity, not of spreading cheap sales gush, 
but of spreading dignified basic information from 
the scientific and teaching standpoints. On the part 
of the superintendents there seems to be also grow- 
ing appreciation that it is impossible to keep up 
with professional progress without examining new 
productions in supplies, teaching materials, books, 
apparatus, etc. Practically every new item offered 
for school use is today the result of scientific re- 
search in colleges, industrial laboratories, or schools 
and, as someone has well said, is the translation 
of the newest in theory into practical utility. 

MR. ITTNER RECEIVES TESTIMONIAL 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Ittner of St. Louis re- 
ceived during the convention an interesting testi- 
monial of appreciation from superintendents and 
other school authorities who have utilized the 
Ittner school-architecture service. A beautiful 
bronze mantel clock was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ittner on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary 
of Mr. Ittner’s entry into the field of school archi- 
tecture. The presentation was made at the annual 
Ittner dinner at the Hollenden Hotel. 


THE HICK SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from Page 62) 

When I went back to my room I began to use 
my head and later in the day I asked one of the 
maids if she knew who was the real boss down in 
the office and she said that the little man with the 
little mustache was. Next time I was in the lobby 
I filled my pockets with cigars and worked my way 
over to the desk and visited with the man she 
described and passed him a cigar. After that every 
time I went in or out I kept him supplied with 
smokes. 

Tuesday morning when I was about ready to 
move out I asked the head man about getting an- 


other room to take the place of the one I was 
vacating and he told me they had made a change 
in their plans and I could remain just where I 
was. So I decided that by using my head I had 
gotten for half a dozen cigars what I would have 
paid a dollar a day for if the young fellow had 
only taken me up on my first offer. 

The program this year wasn’t as good as it was 
a year ago, and many of the addresses reminded 
one of “twice told tales.” Especially was this true 
of many of the sectional meetings where one got 
the impression that speakers were satisfied with 
seeing their names on the printed program and 
didn’t try to prepare a worth-while paper for the 
benefit of their audience. 

I kind of thought that when President Boynton 
in his opening address talked about “birth control 
artists, and discredited judges, and such things” he 
was thinking of a front-page headline in the eve- 
ning papers, just like he got in Boston when he 
wallopped President Lowell. But when he said 
“Neagra” for “Niagra” that was too much like 
Al Smith’s “raddio.” 

However, taken as a whole there was a lot of 
truth in President Boynton’s address and it was 
one of the high spots of the convention. He is right 
in saying that it is not the working man living 
in a small rented home, striving to support a large 
family on a small income, and struggling against 
the approaching day when his older children must 
give up school and join the ranks of the wage 
earner, that bewails the high cost of public edu- 
cation. “It is that small, but powerful and active 
class, made up in part of those who believe 
apparently that education above the line of 
illiterary, is the exclusive right of a few select 
souls and who claim it for their own by a sort 
of divine right bestowed by heredity and wealth, 
forgetting that they themselves and their prestige 
are the product of that democracy which they now 
desire to strangle; a class made up in part of these, 
and in part, also, of those gold-greedy go-getters 
who have always been willing to rob childhood of 
its birthright and to coin it into coupons, in order 
that, with unconscious irony, they may build monu- 
ments to themselves upon college campuses.” 


[ wish you could have seen the exhibition of 
physical and health education in the public audi- 
torium Tuesday evening. Several thousand children 
from all grades and schools in the city gathered 
on the floor of that great building and presented 
one of the most stirring programs ever staged 
under one roof in this country. Heralds, band drills, 
mixed dances, marching drills and games, pyramids, 
sports, community-center activities, and Virginia 
reels were demonstrated in a manner that was 
almost ideal. The technique of carrying out such 
a mass production was perfect, and there was not 
a child in that vast multitude but knew just where 
his place was and when his part began. 

If I got nothing else out of the convention, this 
exhibition was worth the cost of the trip. 

But, there were other fine things at the conven- 
tion. Take the commercial exhibits for example. 
They were more numerous and better than ever, 
and the superintendent who took the time to study 
what each exhibitor had to offer brought home 
ideas which he could not otherwise possibly have 
gotten. Publishers and supply distributors are edu- 
cators of the first rank and it is too bad they are 
not given more recognition for the work they 
perform. It is they who translate the results of 
research workers into terms of practicability. A 
study of correct sitting posture would amount to 
very little if the furniture men did not manufacture 
seats and desks which conformed to the new knowl- 
edge thus obtained. And when publishers and 
distributors advertise in school publications, they 
are frequently disseminating knowledge more valu- 
able than is to be found in some of the paid articles 
appearing in the same journal. 


I agreed with Dean William F. Russell of Teach- 
ers College, when he said on Thursday morning 
that character education will show better results 
when schools have more control over other than 
school hours. In this respect he pointed out private 
schools have an advantage over public schools for 
they have the pupils under their influence for 24 
hours every day. Pupils, he said, get schooling in- 
side the classroom, and education outside. Quoting 
from Tom Brown’s Schooldays Dean Russell said, 

(Concluded on Page 133) 
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YON STEEL LOCKERS, 

of one type or another, in 
one of their various finishes, 
will meet any locker need in 
corridor or gymnasium locker 
room. Lyon Steel Lockers are 
rigid, strong and—with the re- 
cent addition of rubber cush- 
ions for the doors—quieter 
than ever... In athletic de- 
partments, Lyon Steel Shelv- 
ing will provide lasting and 
convenient storage facilities. 
Lyon Basket Racks make it 
possible for one locker to be 
used by several students. 
Thus they are an economy— 
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For ALL 


\School Storage, 








S\ SS 
SHELVING VW, LOCKERS 


CABINETS COUNTERS 
STEELART FOLDING TABLES 
w AND CHAIRS vw 
BASKET RACKS 


LYON METAL 
PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Aurora, Illinois 
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Successor to 
Burand Steel Locker Co. Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Heights, Il. Aurora, Ill. 
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if that is necessary—in gym- 
nasium equipment... Lyon 
Steel Cabinets, strong, fine in 
line and beautifully finished, 
answer every office storage 
need—for principal, teacher, 
athletic director ... In 
equipping your school with 
storage facilities you are 
offered the services of Lyon 
men with experience in fit- 
ting schools, from coast to 
coast, with Lyon Products... 
Write us about your plans 
and let us send you com- 
plete information on Lyon 
Service and Lyon Products. 


LYON 


STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 
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seats attached is ideal. Note 
how the stools swing from the 
table. No chairs to move when 
cleaning. Everything remains 
neat in its place. 


CT ce Sani Table No. 314 with 
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Do You “Shop 
Around” for Slate? race? finished 7 
japan or white ename 


Slate is specified and bought for its uniformity eee paint, with wood seats. 
of color, quality and price. Then why buy your eae Cast iron bases, heavy, 
Slate from several different sources, and in- SEE AP strong and rigid, insure 
crease the possibility of variation, error, delay ae 


- 


bon inte yOhe 
a t- 


unlimited service. Tops are 
furnished in Sani Onyx, 


Buy All Your Slate : = , moldedrubberorlinoleum. 
From a Single Source! ae ari Nia aie 


about this unusual 


and dissatisfaction? 


And—let the source be Pennsylvania Structural Grats Pes : é table, No. 314 
Slate Company. Our Slate is quarried, worked, Sree 
finished and shipped by a single organization. : ‘Be es SANI PRODUCTS 
Our Service is as uniformly good as the Slate eieeaearr tis. COMPANY 
itself. Don’t shop around—consult us! ae ie ee No. Chicago, IIL. 


~ oo a Sec Selling Organization 
, a ¥ ee me e for 
ennsylvania| Saag «./.. 


Foundry Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
First National Bank Bldg. Easton Penna. 


2 informative booklets 
are yours for 
the asking. 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 
() Please quote on............ square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 
‘] Please quote on............ square feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, 
delivered to address below. 
[] Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 


OE 55 ok WEN OSA OOS O eee 64 esee City and State 
[] Please send Catalog B on other Slate products 


- 
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Many teachers try in vain to discipline a group of fidgety 
nervous children, never realizing that the children are not 
to blame. Very often when they are squirming in their 
seats, putting their heads down on their desks, when they 
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“I Couldn’t Keep 
_ Them Still... until 
our School Board 


Installed the 
Alternator!” 


should be paying attention, they are fatigued by eyestrain 
and headache which has come from looking at a glaring 
blackboard which is across the entire front of the school 


The New Alternator Makes Such a Difference 


Teachers everywhere are delighted with the Alternator... and find 
its giant leaves work like magic. The alternator is an eight-page book 
of blackboards, each leaf 42 by 36 inches in size. By merely giving it 
a gentle push, it will move to any position and the boards will stand 
in place at any angle where stopped. The Alternator gives the teacher 
84 square feet of blackboard space . . . more than the equivalent of a 
board stretching entirely across the front of the ordinary school room. 


sons from day to day. 


for each purpose. 


The Alternator can be locked . . . so the teacher can have lessons or 
examinations ready in advance and yet keep them secret. It saves the 
teacher’s school room time, too. It makes it possible to preserve for 
exhibition, the best work of pupils ...and to preserve her own les- 
Yet the cost is amazingly low. 

Install the Alternator in new or old buildings. There is a special type 


Send for the Catalogue A-3 which gives complete information. 


123 West 
Eighth Street 


K-M SUPPLY COMPAN 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 








(Concluded from Page 130) 

“When Tom Brown was leaving home for Rugby 
the squire was perplexed as to what sort of a final 
advice to give him. Meditating, his thoughts ran 
as follows: 


‘I won’t tell him to read his Bible and love and 
serve God; If he don’t do that for his mother’s 
sake and teaching, he won’t for mine. Shall I go 
into the sort of temptations he’ll meet with? No, 
I can’t do that. It will never do for an old fellow 
to go into such things with a boy. He won’t under- 
stand me. Do him more harm than good, ten to 
one. Shall I tell him to mind his work, and say 
he’s sent to school to make himself a good scholar? 
Well, but he isn’t sent to school for that—at any 
rate, not for that mainly. I don’t care a straw for 
Greek particles or the digamma; no more does his 
mother. What is he sent to school for? Well, partly 
because he wanted so to go. If he'll turn out a 
brave, helpful, truth-telling Englishman, and a 
gentleman, and a Christian, that’s all I want.’ 


“Tf the schools of America will turn out brave, 
helpful, truth-telling Americans, gentlemen, and 
true Christians, what more can we as parents and 
taxpayers ask?” 


And Professor William C. Bagley when he spoke 
on “Handicaps of Character Education in the 
United States” surely touched on some sore spots. 
He pointed out that present-day crime tendencies 
were apparent back in 1910 and cannot be traced 
to influences emanating from the 18th amendment. 
Respect for law is confusing today partly because 
of different attitudes various states take on the 
same question.,In one state it is a matter of 
recreation to obtain a divorce. In another it is more 
or less a disgrace. In one state a widow is sent 
to jail for life for bootlegging, while in another a 
bootlegger who cold-bloodedly murders his wife is 
acquitted while the jury weep. When such conflict- 
ing conditions as these exist, is it strange that our 
young people find it hard to know the right from 
the wrong? 

Superintendent Ernest C, Hartwell of Buffalo, 
and Charles Meek of Toledo, read strong papers 
on teacher training. Superintendent Hartwell said 


there is a greater demand today for Phd’s than 
for men with skill in teaching. The problem of 
elementary teaching is not going to be solved by 
merely extending the length of teacher training. 
Success cannot be measured by degrees, although 
it is easier to pay for degrees than for good work. 
Superintendent Meek said we educate lawyers and 
doctors, but we train teachers and monkeys, and 
that traces of a liberal arts degree is no better 
equipment for teaching than it is for the practice 
of law or medicine. 

But why go on? There were several score 
excellent. papers which space will not permit 
mentioning. The rural department put on a fine 
program and elected Dr. Mabel Carney of Teachers 
College as president, so that organization now is 
sure to take on new life once more. 

The big social event of the week was the exhib- 
itors’ banquet and even though the tickets were 
three dollars they were cheap. Edgar Guest was 
the chief speaker and as usual he was good. And 
while the exhibitors were dining, over in another 
hotel, the educational publishers were holding their 
annual banquet with Ted Robinson of the Cleveland 
Plaindealer as speaker. 

I didn’t see or smell the indications of a drop of 
liquor during the entire convention, but I heard 
one bellboy say to another, “These guys are not 
like the ones at the convention that was here last 
week. Those guys just drank all the time. These 
fellows eat three meals a day besides.” 

I almost forgot to tell you that I did finally run 
across some of the Massachusetts boys I met in 
Boston and they told me that the New England 
superintendents chartered five special cars, started 
two days early because of Washington’s birthday 
coming just at that time. They went to Charlottes- 
ville, Va., where they were the guests of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and were entertained at Monti- 
cello. On the return trip they were invited to 
spend a day at Harrisburg, Pa., as guests of the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce and the 
Department of Education. Since I got home, Everett 
Ireland, superintendent of schools in Stratford, 
Conn., wrote and told me they had a great return 
trip and that he and my friend Harmon played 


bridge all the way from New Haven to Boston. 
But he didn’t say who won. 

Just one more word and I will close. They have 
the greatest taxies in Cleveland. Five of us rode 
from the hotel to the auditorium for a dime, a 
total cost of two cents each. That’s my idea of an 
ideal taxi system. 

After the first day your Bruce’s Attendance 
Bulletin proved a life-saver, but I think the printer 
must be bum at spelling. I took the list and checked 
off people I wanted to see, and then got a seat 
in the hotel lobby, and waited until they passed 
my way. And believe it or not, I am telling you 
the truth when I say that every single person I 
had marked, sooner or later passed through the 
lobby of the Cleveland and I saw him. Next to 
your Bulletin Dixon’s and Faber’s pencil booths 
seemed to be crowded all the time, with the furni- 
ture dealers a close third. 

I haven’t begun to tell you all, but I guess I have 
written enough to convince you that I was there 
and that is the important part, 

Yours for happy rural schools, 
Rusticus. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
TEACHER VISITATION AND 
CONFERENCES 


E. W. Ireland, Superintendent of Schools, 
Stratford, Conn. 

The chief task of the superintendent of schools is 
to improve instruction through teacher visitation 
and conference. So important is this phase of the 
superintendent’s work that fully half of his time 
should be devoted to it. The teaching situation is 
a complex and constantly changing one and all 
teachers, regardless of previous professional train- 
ing, need to grow in power of self-analysis and 
in ability to understand, interpret, and evaluate 
concrete situations in terms of sound pedagogical 
principles. 

To accomplish this purpose, the superintendent, 
through the setting up of supervisory objectives, 
should limit his activities to the solution of one 
problem at a time thus focusing the attention, 
stimulating the interest, and securing the co- 
operation and participation of pupils, teachers and 
supervisors in the achievement of a measurable 
goal. 
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‘Today you can _ prevent 
echoes and reverberations in 
your school auditoriums by 
installing Acousti-Celotex. 
This remarkable material 
provides correct acoustics, 
making school entertainments 
much more enjoyable. 
Acousti-Celotex also swal- 
lows up the disturbing racket 
in school corridors, gymna- 


siums, manual training shops, _ []linois. 


The successful supervisor needs: 

1. Knowledge of the scientific principles under- 
lying the activity observed 

2. Practice in recognizing and applying these 
principles to concrete situations 

3. Ability to gather accurate observation data 
and analyze the same into simple terms 

4. Experience in applying the laws of learning 
in helping teachers become conscious of inefficient 
procedures, and in stimulating them to put forth 
the necessary effort to secure improvement through 
growth in power to adjust means to ends. 

The final test of instructional supervision is not 
merely the desire on the part of the teacher to 
improve, or the knowledge of how to improve, but 
the satisfaction and stimulus to new effort that 
comes from consciousness of actual improvement 
resulting from modification of teaching and learn- 
ing situations. 


TO WHAT EXTENT ARE EMPLOYERS RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE OF THE YOUNG 

TEACHER? 


John B. Heffelfinger, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton, Kans. 

The failure of the young teacher, aside from 
failure due to native disability, must be assessed 
both against the school wherein she has had her 
training and against the school system in which 
she does her early teaching. 

Investigations in the field of elementary edu- 
cation assign as follows the six most common 
causes of failure: (1) weakness in discipline, 
(2) lack of judgment or tact, (3) poor instruction 
involving poor methods, (4) insufficient daily prep- 
aration involving lack of interest and lack of in- 
dustry, (5) lack of sympathy, and (6) inability 
to cooperate. Five of these six major causes of 
failure are weaknesses in personality traits. The 
charge against teacher-training schools today must 
be the nonrecognition of these weaknesses in 
prospective teachers, or their nonelimination before 
certification. Certainly it is only reasonable to 
expect teacher’s colleges to give us much time and 
attention to trait-evaluation and to trait develop- 
ment as is now given to methods of instruction and 
a knowledge of subject matter. 

Granting, however, an ideal situation wherein 
young teachers begin their work with proved pref- 
erences for and tendencies set toward forcefulness, 
tact, industry, perseverance, sympathy, and co- 


Better Acoustics 


for school 
auditoriums 





natatoriums and other rooms. 

Acousti-Celotex comes in 
single cane-fibre units, dura- 
ble and permanent, that are 
easily installed in new build- 
ings or old. 

Write us today—our engi- 
neers will gladly consult with 
you on solving the acoustical 
problem in your school. The 
Celotex Company, Chicago, 


Acousti-[ELoTeEx 


FOR LESS NOISE — BETTER HEARING 





operation, employers yet have grave responsibili- 
ties. Employers, (i. e. the board of education in 
the legal sense, and the administrative and super- 
visory staff in an actual sense) may be culpable 
in two respects, — 

(1) Unwillingness to supervise and train in- 
experienced teachers, to help them grow in the 
only place they can grow—in service, or 

(2) Failure to recognize how essential proper 
direction is to the young teacher and consequently 
giving her a supervision negligible in amount and 
superficial in quality. 

A STUDY OF THE PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 
FOR NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


C. F. Hedges, Superintendent of Schools, 
Neenah, Wis. 

The problem as to what extent cities are paying 
for new school buildings as they build them is 
important, said C. F. Hedges, superintendent of 
public schools at Neenah, Wis., in a talk before 
superintendents of cities with a population of less 
than 10,000. The excess of expenditures over rev- 
enue for public education in the United States was 
305 per cent greater in 1920 than 1910. Many 
communities, when confronted with the method of 
financing a building program, are influenced by 
common practice. 

A study made of the extent of the use of the 
pay-as-you-go plan in 133 cities of varying popula- 
tion and of widely scattered location over the 
United States, shows that during the last ten 
years of the total amount expended for new public- 
school buildings, approximately 16 per cent was 
financed by the pay-as-you-go plan, and 84 per cent 
by other methods, chiefly by bond issues. 

There is little relation between the size of a city 
and the per cent of school expenditures for new 
buildings that are borne by bond issues. Thus 48 
cities of a population from 10,000 to 30,000 spent 
during the last ten years a total of about $29,- 
752,000 for new public-school buildings. Of this sum 
28.15 per cent was paid by direct tax. By way of 
comparison, five cities of a population of 500,000 
and over, expended $120,497,000, of which 26.13 
per cent was provided by direct tax. In general, for 
the 133 cities studied there was a variation from 
3 per cent to 28 per cent in the amounts of money 
raised by direct taxation for new school buildings 
during the last ten years. 

Any community that attempts to plan its finan- 
cial policy with reference to new school buildings 


12 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCING 


that we have retained the 


services of 


MR. FRANK H. WOOD 


Until recently Director of Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds, New 
York State Department of Education. 


In connection with school construction 
problems as well as the formulation 
of community school-building policies 
and plans, Mr. Wood will be available 
to those interested for the purpose 
of expert counsel and advice either 
through correspondence or conference. 


CARL W. CLARK, A. I. A. 


Architect 


Specialists in School Construction 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


by observing the practice in nearby cities is likely 
to be misled in thinking that the observed practice 
is a general one. There is need for a comprehensive 
study of this subject in all of its phases. 


THE STATE’S PART IN FINANCING 
EDUCATION 


H. H. Davis, Auditor of the State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

One of the most significant trends in modern 
school finance is the increasing degree to which 
the state is assuming the cost of education. The 
steady gain in mobility of population has empha- 
sized the fact that the children of one community 
today are in many cases the citizens of some other 
community tomorrow. Also the rapid concentration 
of wealth in small areas has increased the dis- 
parity of financial ability as between various 
sections of the state. 

The state may aid in financing the schools under 
one or more of three general policies. 

A. It may stimulate local effort through grant- 
ing a subsidy for special work. 

B. It may use the subsidy as a tool of adminis- 
tration, through refusing grants to all schools 
which fail to maintain a certain standard of 
building, equipment, teachers, etc. 

C. It may demand a minimum standard from all 
schools and then provide the money needed to 
supplement the local revenues in providing this 
minimum. 

Ohio is operating on the third plan. 

It requires certain standards of building and 
equipment, a standard salary schedule, then provid- 
ing at least eight months’ school, secondary-school 
opportunities for all, and transportation if needed. 

Not all communities of the state can, finance 
such a program. The state recognizes this fact and 
requires only a normal tax effort from the local 
district and then provides the rest of the neces- 
sary funds. The distribution of these funds is 
delegated to the state department of education, 
with certain general restrictions. 


The policy of the state department is to assure 
the efficient operation of the schools, and also, 
through a rehabilitation program, aid the local 
districts in providing permanent improvements in 
the way of buildings and equipment. Such rehabili- 
tation is to be made available only after the local 
district has assumed a burden of debt service equal 
to that of other similar districts. 
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Only Durabilt Offers So 












Many Features Of Merit 





Durabilt Corridor Lockers’ with 
Improved Recess Finishing Strips— 
in new Freeman School, Aurora, IIl. 


Bs 


The Latest in Finishing Strips 


An important feature in connection with 
a Durabilt installation of recessed lockers 
is the new and improved type of Top and 
End Finishing Strips which are used to 
close the openings in the walls surround- 
ing the lockers. 

There are no exposed bolts or screws 
to mar the appearance of Durabilt Finish- 
ing Strips. In fact, with their smooth 
enameled finish they rival the building’s 
finest wood or marble trim. 

The above illustration shows, in an ad- 
mirable way, how Durabilt Recess Finish- 
ing Strips materially improve the appear- 
ance of a corridor locker installation. 
They add the “finishing touch” and are 
indispensable as a part of the decorative 


scheme in those buildings where recessed 
lockers are a requisite. 

When plans and drawings for your 
building are in the formative stage, the 
assistance of a Durabilt Engineer will be 
of inestimable value. He can assist in 
working out the best arrangement to meet 
your requirements and give technical in- 
formation on those details that will insure 
a permanent and satisfactory locker in- 
stallation. 

For complete information as to the 
service Durabilt can render, phone our 
nearest Sales Office or write us direct at 
Aurora. This will not obligate you in 
any way. We would also be pleased to 
send a copy of our new fourteen page 
locker folder No. 6000. 


Yo better built than Durabilt!” 





A Few of the Many Prominent 


Construction F eatures 
Rigid Door Frame.—1”x1”x%” hard steel 


angle uprights. 114”x34” No. 14 gauge. 


formed steel channel cross members se- 
curely joined to uprights at each end by 
two x6” counter-sunk head rivets, as riv- 
eting for this purpose is much stronger 
than welding. (Since the strength of any 
locker is dependent on the rigidity of the door 
frame, it will pay you to look into this 
point carefully when selecting locker 
equipment. ) 

Scientifically Reinforced Door.—There are 
full-length tubular reinforcements on ver- 
tical edges of door, also hemmed flanges 
on both top and bottom of door. (No 
danger of bottom flange of door being 
bent out of shape by stepping on it.) Cor- 
ners of door are securely tied together by 
means of arc welding. 

Perfect Fitting Top and End Finishing 
Strips—attached by means of concealed 
screws. (By far the neatest and most at- 
tractive trim ever furnished for recessed 
locker installations.) 

Quiet Automatic Latching Device.—(No 
metal to metal contact when door is be- 
ing closed.) This Patented, Tamper-proof 
Latching Device is Concealed inside the 
vertical tubular reinforcement of door. 
Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) 
Straight-Lift Handle—With curled grip 
which provides ample space for comfort- 
able hand-hold. 

Padlocking Attachment with Rubber Si- 
lencers.—Arranged for use of any stand- 
ard padlock; and in addition, is designed 
with two rubber silencers so that noise is 
practically eliminated when handle is 
raised or lowered. 

Reinforced, full looped (metal formed 
completely around pin), five-knuckle, Strap 
Hinge.—Attached to door with two Binder 
Head bolts, permits door to open approx- 
imately 180 degrees. Three each on single 
tier and double tier standard lockers. The 
hinges are riveted to the door frame di- 
rectly opposite the lock fingers as this 
gives added security. Hinge pins are em- 
bedded in angle so they cannot be driven 
out, neither would the removing of hinge 
bolts make it possible to enter the locked 
locker without a key. 

Reinforcing Plate Under Hinge.—(This 
is a No. 14 gauge plate welded to inside 
of door which serves as an added protec- 
tion against exceptionally rough treat- 
ment.) 

Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber Si- 
lencers,—which reduce noise from slam- 
ming of doors. 

Automatic Locking Bar Release.—(Clos- 
ing of door automatically releases locking 
bar, permitting it to quietly drop into 
locked position.) 

All Coat Hooks attached with two screws 
— making it impossible to twist off by 
hand or remove without use of tools. 
Udylite Rust-proof Finish. 

Flush Bottom.—(Easily cleaned and built 
strong enough so that standing on Bot- 
tom will not injure it.) 

Adjustable Rear Legs.—(Very desirable 
for leveling up rear of lockers when floors 
are uneven.) 

Adjustable Front Feet.—(Permit anchor- 
ing and taking up of irregularities due to 
floor unevenness.) 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 





Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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Do Your Desk ‘Tops 


Look like THIS 





Today 4 minutes can make a rough, gouged, 
old desk-top smooth, beautiful and new 
to write on —it inspires the pupils to better. 
work. No need to remove the desks—no need to place 
the work on contract—no need to wait for vacation— 
a Clarke Sander will do the work any place, at any 


time and do it at a saving. 


Assists in Manual Training 
Many schools have paid for the Clarke with the sav- 
ings it makes on maintenance work alone and then 


put the Clarke to work in the man- 
ual training department. Here it 
will build the art of wood crafts- 
manship into the boys and prepare 
them for their future —for the 
Clarke is used by large woodwork- 
ing shops and commercial establish- 
ments all over the country. It is the 
machine they should know all about. 
That’s the kind of a machine to cor- 
rectly train boys. You need the 
the Clarke, and it pays its own way 


FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS AS AN ITEM 
OF THE BUDGET 


John C. West, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Bemidji, Minn. 

Superintendents of schools in cities of 10,000 or 
less population must become fire insurance experts 
before they can successfully defend their position as 
heads of the business administration of their 
schools. 

School property fire insurance running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars with an average of one 
schoolhouse burned each day last year is generally 
administered in a slipshod manner. Most states 
prescribe general form policies and have taken 
other measures to guard against capital loss. The 
amount spent in premiums each year must reim- 
burse the companies for fire losses, support the 
organization, and pay dividends to the stockhold- 
ers. Capital loss is generally protected, but mainte- 
nance or upkeep is unnecessarily costly. The heavy 
load falls on the building that does not burn, 
rather than on the one destroyed by fire. The 
financial leak lies in rate-making. The literature 
of the profession is strangely silent on premiums, 
and the superintendent must look elsewhere for in- 
formation. Literature from the National Fire 
Protection Association, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and the insurance committee on in- 
surance and publicity will show the way. 

The general inspection bureau, under different 
names in different states adjusts rates on a basis 
figure with credits and penalties. 


Actual cases will illustrate the procedure: 


Case I. Building in city of 8,000. Installation of 
four 24-gallon fire extinguishers at $12 each draws 
a credit of $.35 per thousand insurance. This same 
building draws a penalty of $50.69 per year be- 
cause of a wooden shingle roof. 


Case II. Another building in the same city is 
penalized $.314 per thousand because the fire door 
shutting off the boiler room does not bear the 
approval stamp of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
A careful check of this city disclosed items costing 
the district enough to pay interest on a $15,000 
salary to the superintendent on a basis of avoid- 
ing penalties and taking advantage of credits. In 
school property fire insurance lies a field that will 
enable the superintendent to contribute one more 
item to the balancing of the budget, and at the 
same time reduce the fire hazard of his district. 





easy 


—even earns extra 
dividends for the 
school. 

Learn why progres- 
sive authorities are 
installing Clarke 












4 minutes 
anda 
CLARKE 


makes the 
Difference 


Vacuum Portable Sanders in the schools of hundreds of 


communities today. A special information 





THE TECHNIQUE OF DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP 


James F. Hosic, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, New York City 

The ideal of democracy in management is now 
widely accepted, but there seems to be little agree- 
ment as to what a democratic leader is supposed 
to do. In fact there is confusion concerning the 
true functions of the principal. 

Is he, or is he not, always to be democratic? 

The answer depends, of course, upon the defini- 
tion. If to be kindly and sympathetic and respect- 
ful of others’ personality is to be democratic, then 
of course principals should be democratic at all 
times. The functions of the principal, however, are 
twofold: on the one hand he is the representative 
of the people who elect the board of education and 
through that board choose the superintendent and 
subordinate officers of the school system. In this 
capacity the principal’s duty is not to consult the 
teachers and pupils as to what they wish to do, 
but to lead them to want to do what he knows they 
are required to do. In this respect the principal is 
simply a good salesman. 

In the second place, however, within the limits 
set up by the rules and regulations of the board 
and the purposes of the school as set forth in the 
courses of study and other official documents, the 
principal and his school are free to operate; within 
these limits the group has freedom. In this con- 
nection the principal can and should be a true 
democratic leader. 

Four principal suggestions can be made as to 
the technique of such leadership: 


1. The principal should take definite steps to 
make the members of his group acquainted and to 
cultivate in them mutual respect, confidence, and 
good will. This can be done through the frank dis- 
cussion of live issues and through normal social 
contacts. 


2. He should make sure that the problems to be 
faced are clearly defined. Most difficulties arise 
from misunderstanding. Those who are going to act 
together must first think together. 


3. He must be a skillful chairman of group dis- 
cussion. Thinking together involves the considera- 
tion of the issues presented from all angles, and 
the weighing of evidence for and against. In this 
function the principal should actually prepare 
questions and outlines and assist the members of 


Portable Sanding Machines 


coupon is appended here. Mail it direct to 
Clarke, pioneer makers of Portable Sand- 
ing Machines. Full data will be sent with- 
out charge or obligation. 


CLARKE 
SANDING 
MACHINE 
COMPANY, 


MAIL COUPON 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company, 
Dept. G-34, 3821 Cortland St., | 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me _ without | 
obligation, full facts about the Clarke | 


Dept. G-34, | Vacuum Portable Sander. 
3821 Cortland Street, PR 6 ids6 6h eA sea taressvienseses@e4 | 
CHICAGO, ILL. Aitiiens 
Seen tok te 40 DEK dAGsIS deers Tia sntee caSees | 
years, manufacturers of ER ee ee Ce etre eer ae State 


the group of teachers or pupils to reach conclusions 
after adequate consideration. 

4. Finally, he should see to it that discussion 
bears fruit in action. This means that he should 
bring about a suitable division of labor. His leader- 
ship will be shown in his ability to aid the mem- 
bers of the group in selecting the right persons 
for different responsibilities. At the same time, 
in order that all may have an opportunity to 
grow, he must see to it that tasks are distributed 
so that each in turn has his chance. 

To inspire those who are seeking their own 
anticipated goals is surely more grateful than to 
induce others to follow blindly, they know not 
where. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

For its work, exclusive of education and medical 
relief in Alaska, the appropriations for the United 
States Bureau of Education have increased from 
$305,745 to $346,960 for 1930. The total expendi- 
tures under the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation have increased from $3,039,061 in 1918 to 
$25,715,760 in 1928. 

The United States Bureau of Education has made 
studies of education in several states and in fifteen 
or more cities, and has investigated a large number 
of educational problems. The results of all efforts 
of the United States Bureau of Education are 
distributed to the nation as_ professional in- 
formation. 

Provision has been made for a study by the 

United States Bureau of Education of the organ- 
ization, administration, financing, and work of 
secondary schools, at a total cost not to exceed 
$225,000, of which $50,000 is available for the first 
year. 
’ The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
expends money appropriated by the national gov- 
ernment on the basis of fifty-fifty subsidies. For 
example, of the $25,715,760, $6,821,451 was federal 
money, $7,028,966 was state money, and $11,865,- 
321 was local money. While the Federal Board 
distributed between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 of 
federal money, that board has been set up a control 
of such federal subsidies, which really determines 
the state and local educational program involved 
in an expenditure of between $25,000,000 and $26,- 
000,000. 


(Concluded on Page 138 
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For Corridor 


Classroom 
or Gymnasium 





FOR THE CORRIDOR: the single tier full louver 
locker recessed into the wall furnishes ample space 
for the students’ coats and hats and other bulky 
articles. 


FOR THE CLASSROOM: recessed box compart- 
ment lockers provide for the storage of books, 
lunches and personal belongings. Ideal when classes 
are confined to one room for all studies. 


FOR THE GYMNASIUM: the double tier locker 
combined in an installation with the box compart- 
ment allows the private, safe storage of gym and 
athletic suits. Berloy has also developed a basket 
rack for this same purpose. 


Write us today for information and aid on your 
locker problem. 


BERLOY 


STEEL 


LOCKERS 
for Schools 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE CANTON, OHIO 
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Our service restores the natural slate color and surface. 
We have reconditioned two million square feet of boards. 
We guarantee work to your satisfaction or no charge. 


Constant repeat orders for additional schools absolute proof of our method. 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE COMPANY 


1706 FAIRMOUNT AVE. e*s 


(Concluded from Page 136) 

The superintendents of the nation would do well 
to ponder the following statement of President 
Coolidge. 

“There are always those who are willing to sur- 
render local self-government and turn over their 
affairs to some national authority in exchange for 
a payment of money out of the Federal Treasury. 
Whenever they find that some abuse in their neigh- 
borhood needs correction, instead of applying a 
remedy themselves they seek to have a tribunal 
sent on from Washington to discharge their duties 
for them, regardless of the fact that in accepting 
such a supervision they are bartering away their 
freedom.” 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC TOWARD 
TAXATION 


A. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 

Wanton extravagance and carelessness in the 
expenditure of public funds were natural attendants 
of tribute taking in the early history of taxation. 
Unfortunately, the idea that public funds may be 
so spent comes down to very recent times, and per- 
haps examples of it can be found even in current 
American life. This tends toward the presumption 
that public moneys are to be spent for the private 
ends of officials. 

In combat with these mental complexes against 
the idea of taxation suddenly comes a highly 
specialized and interdependent life. The necessary 
tax-supported services prior to the _ industrial 
revolution and the present highly specialized inter- 
dependent life which has come were indeed few in 
number and quite simple. This is far from true 
today. Sudden increase in need for taxes coming 
upon a background of traditional hatred of the 
idea of taxes makes the situation crucial. 

We must through education point out the facts 
in this change which affect the need for tax-sup- 
ported services. We must present the historical 
explanation of the complex toward the idea of 
taxation. We must produce an attitude of mind 
consistent with concrete conditions. To the extent 
that such education brings about a wise expendi- 
ture of taxes, such funds will be appreciated as 
more fundamental in importance than any other 
expenditure. 

The wise expenditure of the tax dollar is basic 
to a proper functioning of every private dollar. 
Conversely, an unwise or dishonest or careless 
expenditure of the public dollar will be fully rec- 


ognized as the greatest of all property crimes. Such 
improper expenditure will be thoroughly under- 
stood to damage not just one person, or one group, 
but all people. The attitude of the public mind’ on 
taxation will come to be in accord with the facts 
of life as life now is. 

ECONOMY OF TIME IN THE REORGAN- 

IZATION OF EDUCATIONAL UNITS 


Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Economy of time is an old issue. We have con- 
tinued to think of it and to discuss it in the old 
terms. But within twenty years conditions have 
changed so radically that we must now think of 
the issue in new terms. Three major changes affect 
the problem, as follows: 

First, we have come to recognize the infinite 
variability of individuals and have made large 
progress in adapting the school procedure to the 
accommodation of individual differences. In other 
words the school system as a machine has become 
more flexible. Second, through the almost nation- 
wide establishment of junior high schools and 
junior colleges the great structural reform of the 
administrative units of the system that has long 
been advocated has been effected. (But it has not 
brought us the general economies that the early 
reformers predicted.) Third, there has been a 
steady extension of the scope of professional edu- 
cation. Time requirements have been increased both 
in strictly professional courses and in the prepar- 
atory courses demanded by nearly all types of 
professional schools. 

In view of these changes it appears that our 
present efforts to secure economy of time must take 
a somewhat different direction. They must address 
themselves to the individual pupil rather than to 
the further remodeling of the system as a whole. 
Devices to secure for the able student a more rapid 
transit through the several institutional stages of 
the educational system must be developed. This 
is at the moment the most productive line of attack 
on the problem of economy of time. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Mary A. S. Mugan, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Fall River, Mass. 

The duties of an assistant superintendent in a 
city-school system are both administrative and 
supervisory. Some of the functions that are adminis- 
trative are as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





1. The acquirement of comprehensive knowledge 
of the system as a whole and a grasp of the in- 
numerable details of various parts of the school 
system, so that effective assistance may be given 
to the superintendent and, so that in his absence, 
the direction of the school system may be carried 
on, without loss to the pupils or to the com- 
munity. 

2. Determination of policies in conference with 
the superintendent, and of ways and means of work- 
ing out those policies in the system. 

3. Organization and adjustment of classes. 

4. Recommendations for appointment and trans- 
fer of teachers and for training of teachers for 
specific positions. 

One of the chief duties of an assistant superin- 
tendent is to study constantly conditions in the 
schools with the purpose of recommending way to 
better them. The improvement of instruction is 
always an objective of importance. The assistant 
superintendent should make a constant study of 
supervisory procedures with the purpose of helping 
teachers to discover ways to improve classroom 
management and instruction. Visitation of classes 
is not the only means of accomplishing improve- 
ment in instruction. Some of the important super- 
visory functions of the assistant superintendent are 
the following: 

1. Conferences with supervisors, principals, and 
teachers for the organization and adjustment of 
the curriculum, for the establishment of agreement 
upon basic principles and upon the adoption of 
procedures that will make basic principles active 
in the schools; for discussion of current theories 
and practices, so that the teaching force may them- 
selves determine intelligently what are genuinely 
progressive movements in education and what are 
merely fads. 

2. Organization of committees of principals for 
work on the curriculum, for the selection of text- 
books, and for discussion of other problems. 

3. Composition and distribution of bulletins 
putting into definite form suggestions for classroom 
procedures. 

4. Visitation of classes for observation and for 
helpfulness to principals and teachers. 

5. Organization of demonstration lessons given 
by the assistant superintendent, by supervisors, and 
by teachers. 

6. Conferences for guidance of individual teach- 
ers in solution of problems, in choosing courses for 


professional improvement. 
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Cregier Junior High School, Chicago. 


Tested First 
>| In Our Own School of Hard Knocks 





6 Att - =~ all the knowledge me the stantly being recorded. And the findings 
es _ Jocker industry possesses is expertly ap- carefully analyzed and digested in our engi- 
r plied to the building of NORWEST Steel neering department and plant. 

re Storage Equipment. 

a In addition NORWEST lockers are under Since they thus ever keep step with the march 
nt surveillance after as well as before “they go of scholastic progress it is no wonder that 
ve to school.” NORWEST lockers so satisfactorily meet the 
m Their behavior under “punishment” is con- storage needs of tomorrow as well as today. 
or YOU WILL BUY—more satisfactorily if you first 1 

ct- send for the facts regarding the NORWEST line. 

" NORTH WESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS Co. 

- Subsidiary of the North Western Expanded Metal Co., Chicago. 

nd 1264 Old Colony Bldg., CHICACO 
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is more than just 
five brushes and a 
motor. 


It is not so much what you see as what you cannot see in a 
FINNELL that makes it the logical choice of a school superin- 
tendent or business manager investing in floor scrubbing and 
polishing equipment. 

In every FINNELL there is a life time of inventive skill— 
placed there by the man who first developed a workable power 
driven floor scrubber. There’s a quarter century of mechanical 
development. There is a widespread organization—a service 
branch in more than thirty of the country’s large cities besides 
those in Canada, England, Australia and Sweden. 

In a FINNELL you get more than just a machine. You 
get incomparable floor cleanliness, noiseless, dependable oper- 
ation, long and trouble free service, and the aid of a corps of 
floor maintenance experts who have met and mastered every 
conceivable floor maintenance problem. You get a machine that 
can wax, polish or scrub with equal ease and efficiency. It can 
also remove varnish and do light sanding. 

There is a FINNELL for your need and at a budget-pro- 
tecting price. Eight models—a right size for any amount of 
floor space and any kind of floor—wood 
or composition, crowded or open. Let us 
make a survey of your school floor con-  /# scrubs 
ditions. It will cost you nothing. If we /t waxes 
cannot show you a way to get better re- It polishes 
sults or a way to cut your cleaning costs . 
we will candidly tell you so. Your in- 
quiry places you under no obligation. 
Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
804 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also 130 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Factories, Elkhart, Ind., 
Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 
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Built-in Strength for 


School Abuse 


CHOOL architects, builders, and school 
boards everywhere know and appreciate 
the great amount of abuse toilet and dress- 
ing compartments in schools receive. School 
children are not only careless with such 
equipment---often they are wilfully destruc- 
tive. Quite naturally the doors bear the 
brunt of this kicking, pushing and shoving 
at recess and after school. Only equipment 
that is designed to withstand the worst 
mistreatment possible will give satisfaction. 
WEISTEEL compartment doors are 
fabricated from copper bearing sheet steel, 
electrically welded into a substantial unit. 
The four corner joints of the mitered 
stiles and rails are electrically welded by an 
exclusive process. | We employ a unique 
reenforcement at each door corner, so that 
the corners, instead of being the weakest, 
are actually the strongest part of the unit. 
These joints are then finished flush and 
smooth, insuring a pleasing appearance. 
These extra construction features 
make WEISTEEL equipment the most 
economical equipment you can buy. We 
shall be glad to tell you of a school in- 
stallation near you for you to see. Write 
us today . . No obligation of course . . 


Henry Weis MANUFACTURING Co., INC., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


EISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 
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A-S-E LOCKER 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ENGINEERING 
are the basis of A-S-E prestige in the school locker field. 





Our school-boy tests to which A-S-E lock- 
ers may be subjected and remain true and 
in alignment are shown in catalog C-25. 
The final analysis of why A-S-E locker in- 
stallations are highly satisfactory. 


New York—56 W. 22nd St. 
Chicago—35 So. Desplaines St. 
Detroit—231 Iron St. 


Built in the modern, efficient A-S-E factories, spe- 
cialists in sheet steel fabrication — with up-to-the- 
minute machinery—by men mindful of A-S-E repu- 
tation—enabling A-S-E quotations to be well in line 
and supported by high quality installations. 


Write for our new catalog C-25, Dept. S, illustrating 
and explaining our complete standard line, and for 
information about our free engineering consultation 
service. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 John St.— Main Office and Factory 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


District Offices and Warehouses 


Philadelphia—134 N. 4th St. 


Milwaukee—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Cleveland—823 Prospect Ave. 
Toledo—1825 Vermont Ave. 


A thoroughly built, sturdy locker—scientifically de- 
signed—rigorously tested in actual use—embodying 
features exclusive with the A-S-E line. A steady 
development during eighteen years of experience 
in locker manufacture and installation. 


Principals and teachers find excellent stor- 
age and wardrobe facilities in our new 
combination cabinet, No. 3688. 


Complete descriptive cabinet catalog S-27 
will be mailed you on request. 








2 waa 
CORRESPONDEN 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau 
of Education 


Deaths Among School Children 


The number of school children who die each year 
is much greater than ordinarily supposed, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Education. A study of the 
subject made by Dr. J. F. Rogers, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Physical Education and School Hygiene of 
the bureau, is based on public health reports for 
1925. These are for the “registration area” which 
at that time had an estimated population of 103,- 
109,000 persons of all ages (about 90 per cent of 
the total population) of whom 9,057,000 (or about 
9 per cent) were colored. Statistics by groups are 
given for children 5 to 9 years and 10 to 14, which 
represent fairly well the ages of the school popula- 
tion. In the 5 to 9 years group there were about 
11,027,644 children, and in the 10 to 14 group 10,- 
222,908. The deaths in the former group in 1925 
were 22,513, and in the latter 18,448. The total 
deaths from 5 to 14 years of age was 40,961. 
Roughly, one in every 500 children at these ages 
died in an average recent year in the registration 
area. 

As the registration area represented about 90 
per cent of the total population the estimated 
deaths at 5 to 14 years of age for the country at 
large would be about 35,000. Many children attend 
school after their 15th year and the total enroll- 
ment for this year at school ages as determined 
by the Bureau was 24,650,292, so that the total 
number of deaths in children of school age was 
around 50,000, or about 135 for each day of the 
year. The deaths among colored children were rela- 
tively much higher than those for white children, 
being approximately 3 per 1,000: thus lowering the 
rate for white children to 1.95 per 1,000 at ages 
5 to 9, and to 1.65 per 1,000 at ages 10 to 14. 

Diphtheria, influenza, tuberculosis, diseases of the 
nervous system, heart diseases, pneumonia, appendi- 
citis, and “accidents” are the principal causes of 
these child deaths. Twenty-one per cent were due to 
accidents, and 35 per cent of these were killed by 
automobiles. 

Of the causes, deaths from typhoid, malaria, 


smallpox, diphtheria, dysentery, rabies, tetanus, 
syphillis, pellagra, and rickets are practically all 
preventable. By better protection from infections, 
tuberculosis would be much less frequent, while 
with prompt isolation and better care of the sick, 
deaths from scarlet fever, whooping cough, mumps, 
measles, and some other causes, could be reduced. 
tranting that the ten diseases named first were 
eradicated and that mortality from tuberculosis 
were cut in half there would be a saving of 5,000 
lives per year. A great many deaths labeled with 
other names are the end results of the diseases 
named above, and by putting into full effect our 
knowledge of hygiene along ali lines, twice the 
above number of children could be saved. While 
this cannot all be accomplished through the schools 
alone, they would have a considerable share in i, 
and an adequate teaching of hygiene should lead 
to better child care and to the establishment of 
better machinery for public health in the gen- 
eration to come. 

There is but scant excuse for at least half of 
the terrible loss from accidents. The schools should 
do their share in its prevention by the provision 
for safe crossing of streets before and after school, 
by fencing of playgrounds, by providing safe trans- 
portation, and by adequate teaching of safety 
lessons. Fires in schools are of too common oc- 
currence, due to faulty heating plants, or to care- 
lessness of janitors, while provision for rapid 
escape from buildings is not always furnished. 

Additional High School for Washington, D. C. 

A new high-school building, to cost approximately 
$1,500,000, will be erected in Washington during 
the coming year. The municipal architect is at work 
on the plans and it is expected they will be com- 
pleted by June first, and the contract for the 
erection of the building let by July first. Congress 
has appropriated $300,000 available on that date 
for starting the building. ; 

The new building will house the present Business 
High School and in addition will be a general 
high school for that part of Washington, north 
beyond the present Central High School extending 
to the district line. This section has developed 
rapidly since the War and contains now a large 
population not easily served by the existing high 
schools. The new building will be on Upshur street, 
adjacent to one of the present junior high schools, 
and will be ready for occupancy within two years. 

The building will relieve many of the inconveni- 
ences and hardships incident to overcrowding of 


students at the Business High School. Although the 
new school will not be as large as the Technical 
High School, it is certain that it will be able to 
adequately care for students who desire to attend 
for the next five years. 


Attendance at Cleveland 

Approximately 15,000 persons attended the recent 
meetings at Cleveland in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. The num- 
ber who registered at the registration desk as mem- 
bers of the N.E.A. was approximately 10,000. The 
exact number of superintendents, members of the 
Department itself, who registered, paid dues, and 
received badges of admittance to department meet- 
ings was 3,619. At one meeting counters at the 
various entrances registered over 11,000 persons 
passing in to the meeting. 


The officers for the year are Frank Cody, super- 
intendent of schools of Detroit, president; Frank 
D. Boynton, superintendent of schools of Ithaca, 
N. Y., first vice-president; Norman R. Crozier, 
superintendent of schools of Dallas, second vice- 
president; and S. D. Shankland, executive secre- 
tary. David E. Weglein, superintendent of schools 
of Baltimore, was elected a member of the exec- 
utive committee for a four-year term. 


The place of the 1930 meeting has not been 
selected as yet. However, President Frank Cody 
invited the representatives of various cities who 
desire the convention next February to meet with 
him and discuss the matter. Officials from eleven 
cities responded and the meeting will probably go 
to one of these. They are Atlantic City, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto, 
and Washington, D. C. 


The U. S. Bureau of Education 


The future of the Bureau of Education at the 
present time under the new administration looks 
very bright. The Commissioner, Dr. William J. 
Cooper, who took office on February 20, is remark- 
ably well equipped for the work, having served in 
various administrative positions including that of 
a city superintendent and state superintendent of 
California. He comes directly from public-school 
work and is an active member of the N.E.A. An- 
other point in the favor of the Bureau is that the 
new commissioner has for his immediate supervisor, 
the secretary of the interior, a fellow statesman, 
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Having Pump Troubles? 
Eliminate Them By Installing a Dunham 


DUNHAM VACUUM PUMP DATA 


Sq. Ft. of 


Size ae 
Radiation 


VOA 5,000 
VIA 8,000 
V2A 16,000 
V3A 26,000 
V4A 40,000 
V5SA 65.000 
VOA 100,000 


Lbs. Pressure 
at Pump 





Vacuum Pump 


iy vacuum pump trouble is one of the problems with which your 
engineer has to contend in order to obtain efficiency for your 


18 school heating system, you can eliminate it by installing a Dunham 
20 Vacuum Pump. This pump will give you many years of trouble-free 


20 
20 


20 engineering practice. 


service. It provides a flexible, economical and thoroughly reliable 
50 unit coordinating the results of scientific research and approved 


20 The Dunham Vacuum Pump produces a powerful vacuum in the 


return piping, automatically returning the water of condensation to 
the boiler and permitting the discharge of air to the atmosphere. As 
the condensate is returned to the boiler under a 20 lb. effective 
pressure at all times, the proper boiler water line is maintained at 
any boiler pressure which you may use in your heating system. 

The electrically driven centrifugal pump, Dunham E xhauster, air 
separating tank and automatic * discharge valve are compactly 
assembled on a rigid cast iron base to which the control equipment 
is attached. All wiring between the starter and motor is furnished. 
Each unit is individually tested under its own control and power 
before shipment, insuring perfect operation as soon as installed. 

No small share of your school’s heating depends on the efficiency 
of your vacuum pump equipment. Why not refer your engineer to 
us for complete data on Dunham Vacuum Pumps? 


C. A. DUNHAM Co. 
Dunham Building 
450 East Ohio Street. Chicago 


Over eighty sales offices in the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom 
bring Dunham Heating Service as close to vou as your telephone. Consult vour telephone directory for the 
address of our office in your cily. 


Anengineer will counsel with you on any project. 








and a leading educator, Dr. Ray L. Wilbur, pres- 
ident of Leland-Standford University. There is no 
question that the needs of the Bureau will be given 
full consideration. 

Dr. Cooper finds the Bureau well housed and 
with an efficient personnel. He proposes no radical 
changes in its organization or work until he finds 
whether any changes are necessary. He proposes 
to keep an open ear to the educational world so 
that he may direct the activities of his organization 
to do the things which the educators of the country 
need done the most. His platform is expressed in 
his closing remarks in an address at Cleveland at 
the recent meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence when he said: 

“And now that you, the school administrators of 
America who are carrying on the work so well 
begun by the National Association of Superin- 
tendents of Public Schools, have formally received 
the eighth commissioner of education here in this 
state of Ohio, what more should the commissioner 
say? Perhaps it will suffice for him to state that 
he has the same faith in universal education as 
a prerequisite to universal liberty as did Superin- 
tendent Richoff, that he is as anxious for the Bu- 
reau of Education to render service to the schools 
of America as was Commissioner E. E. White, that 
he has the same pride in the public-school systems 
of the American states as James A. Garfield had 
in the public schools of Ohio. In fact your com- 
missioner is the product of the public-school sys- 
tem, elementary, secondary and collegiate, of one 
of the states of this Union. For 22 years he has 
served public schools as teacher, supervisor, and as 
administrator. For nearly a decade he has been 
sitting among you as a fellow city superintendent, 
or as a fellow state superintendent. He now awaits 
your advice, your counsel, and your instructions, 
for it is written: ‘Whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.’ ” 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

One hundred twenty-five teachers, principals, de- 
partment heads, and superintendents in the Chi- 
cago public-school system attended the N.E.A. meet- 
ing at Cleveland. This is three times the usual 
number. 

Apparently it has become an open season on Chi- 
cagoans, when they visit other cities. It was a not 
unusual form of greeting for a Chicagoan to be 
given a mock search, “frisking” him for weapons. 
“Set ’em up in the next alley” was the way one 





prominent superintendent described the Chicago 
way of gangster methods. Like the Europeans who 
sometimes think that Indians and buffaloes still 
roam about America, it is hard to convince some 
school friends in other cities that some Chicago 
people do not lock their doors day or night and 
are in no more danger of molestation than in a 
village of 500. 

Chicago made a bid for the convention next 
February. In spite of ability to take care of great 
throngs (17,000 first-class accommodations in the 
loop) and in spite of its central location and 
accessibility for the masses of convention-goers, 
Chicago’s chances are lessened by the lack of 
exhibit space. Exhibitors apparently want their 
wares all on one huge floor. The exhibits have 
grown to be such an important part of the N.E.A. 
convention that there are few cities to qualify. 


Several Chicago educators went and returned via 
airplane. The 318 miles “as the crow flies” were 
traversed in two hours and twenty minutes of fly- 
ing time (one way). A special rate of one fare 
for the round trip was made for the N.E.A. con- 
vention. The trip was quite interesting. About 50 
miles from Cleveland, the airplane passed up the 
fast train which left Chicago at noon. The air- 
plane left Chicago at 4:00 p. m. The last three 
quarters of an hour was spent in darkness, follow- 
ing flashing beacons. One felt quite superior to be 
sailing over rivers, woods, twinkling villages, and 
lakes at the rate of two miles a minute and about 
two thousand feet up in the heavens! What seemed 
like the most dangerous part of the trip was after 
landing, when the taxi from the airport to the 
downtown section speeded wildly over icy streets. 
Evidently the taxi driver mistook the pedagogs for 
high-pressure business men who had come by air- 
plane to catch a fast train, or to attend a directors’ 
meeting, or something. Where a handful of N.E.A. 
folks went by airplane this year, perhaps hundreds 
will next—and what about ten years hence? 


Edward E. Keener, principal of the Lincoln 
school, Chicago, and formerly vice-president of the 
American Educational Research Association, has 
announced his withdrawal from the public-school 
service in order to affiliate with Laidlaw Brothers 
in an editorial capacity. It is surprising how many 
excellent educators have been lured into the publish- 
ing business recently. 


This is a legislative year—that it, the 56th Gen- 
eral Assembly is in session at Springfield, and there 


are many school bills introduced and pending. 

The Chicago school board is sponsoring a bill 
to permit payment of as high as six per cent, 
instead of the five per cent now set up, for interest 
on its tax-anticipation warrants. The school board 
has found it almost impossible to sell its warrants 
to the banks at five per cent when the city pays 
six per cent. 

Superintendent William J. Bogan and Assistant 
Superintendent James E. McDade have launched a 
constructive publicity project. It started simply 
when a meeting of editors of elementary, junior- 
high, and senior-high-school newspapers was called. 
These young editors. were addressed by H. F. Ha.- 
rington, director of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, and by several mem- 
bers of the educational department of the Chicago 
school system. 

Plea was made for a constructive news about the 
schools, and a city-wide rather than a strictly 
local attitude. 


It was agreed that the editors would exchange 
papers with all of the others, and with the 
“central office.” The superintendent promised co- 
operation. Mr. McDade announced that he will edit 
and send out a weekly bulletin of “school facts.” 

Most of the large city newspapers play up sensa- 
tional news rather than the daily work of the 
school system. The aim of the school facts Bulletin 
is, to provide readable material to the school papers 
so that the family circle will receive authentic and 
constructive data regarding the schools. 


THE FUNCTION AND VALUE OF A PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL RESEARCH BUREAU 


(Concluded from Page 48) 

tional publicity has expressed it, what we really 
need is more helpful, more forceful, and more 
attractive presentations of research. This is par- 
ticularly true where further progress is a matter 
of the support of the teaching staff, or of the 
general public which must raise the necessary 
funds. Finally, the value of a research depart- 
ment depends upon the scope of the service it 
renders, the importance of the problems it solves, 
the timeliness of its solutions, the accuracy of its 
conclusions, and the conviction which those con- 
clusions are made to carry. 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 
equipment) can be of any make specified. 





Latest Improvements 


in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


backed by 38 years of spectalized experience 


Many important new features have been de- 
veloped for PeerVent Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units during the past several months. In 
fact, all of the important features—radiator, 
motor, fans, and controls — have been im- 
proved. These improvements, made by the 
pioneer manufacturers of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Units, should have your careful con- 
sideration. 


Adjustable motors are now standard equip- 
ment on PeerVent Units. Once set, these 
motors run at constant speed, to deliver the 
exact c.f.m. capacity required. 

PeerVent Units can now be equipped with 
the PeerTherm Control as an integral part of 
the Unit. This device controls the fresh-air 
damper. 

Catalogue B-4 on request. 


Peerless Units built fifteen years ago are 
still in service and giving perfect satisfaction 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1705 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 


Tentative Program for National Association of 
Public-School Business Officials 


The National Association of Public-School Busi- 
ness Officials is completing plans for the program 
of the next annual meeting to be held May 21 
to 24 at Columbus, Ohio. President George King 
of the Association has issued a tentative program 
which offers a partial list of the subjects and 
speakers who will participate in the program. 
These are as follows: 

Schoolhouse Planning, Dr. P. C. Packer, Ohio 
University, Columbus. 

Capacity Use of School Buildings, Mr. H. G. 
McGee, director of municipal research, Akron, Ohio. 

Keeping the Public Informed About School 
Activities, Mr. Fred Charles, manager of the public 
relations department, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Standardized Accounting for Public Schools, Prof. 
A. B. Moehlman, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Phases of Business-Administration Problems, Dr. 
E. E. Lewis, department of business administration, 
Ohio University, Columbus. 

Development and Use of a Detail Budget, Mr. E. 
T. Stretcher, clerk of the school board, Portland, 
Oreg. 

A Work-Study-Play Program, Mr. A. H. Bell, 
Gary, Ind. 


Vocational Education, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Some Practicable Economies in School Adminis- 
tration, Mr. G. E. Roudebush, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


Making an Analysis of Increases in School 
Operating Costs, Mr. R. S. Wenzlau, director of 
schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


The Rochester Plan of Administering School 
Supplies, Mr. J. S. Mullan, secretary of the school 
board, Rochester, N. Y. 

Styles of School Architecture, Mr. W. R. Me- 
Cornack, Cleveland, Ohio. 

School Legislation Bnacted by the Ohio Legis- 
lature, Mr. J. L. Clifton, director of education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Ideal Superintendent from the Viewpoint of 
the Business Manager, Mr. J. S. Mullan, secretary 
of the school board, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. F. B. Edmunds, 


The Ideal Business Manager from the Viewpoint 
of the Superintendent, Mr. William J. Cooper, 
Washington, D. C. 

Complete information regarding the speakers and 
their subjects may be obtained from Mr. John S. 
Mount, secretary of the association, state educa- 
tion department, Trenton, N. J., or from Mr. Ward 
G. Reeder, of the department of school adminis- 
tration, Ohio University, Columbus. 


HOW A COMMUNITY MAY PROFIT FROM 
AN ADEQUATE STATE-WIDE FINAN- 
CIAL SYSTEM 
Paul R. Mort, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
Whether or not a community would profit by an 
adequate system of state finance is not a matter 
of its population. The determining elements are 
(1) its relative ability to pay for the education 
of the boys and girls which it has to educate and 
(2) the relative amount of burden which must be 
carried by the tax source upon which the com- 

munity is given the right to levy taxes. 

Even large cities cover a surprising range in 
relative ability to support schools. Many cities of 
only mediocre relative ability to support schools 
are sadly in need of the assistance which a proper 
system of financing schools would bring them. They 
are blinded by the fact that they have been lucky 
in having trained educational leadership which has 
led them to support schools above the average. 


Even those communities which have a high rela- 
tive ability to support schools can reap advantage 
from an adequate system of state support. In most 
states the existing system of financing schools 
throws a large burden of the support of local 
schools upon a tax base which is already overtaxed 
compared to other possible tax bases. The result is 
that every community, be it relatively rich or poor, 
must obtain educational progress by placing addi- 
tional taxes upon those taxpayers who are already 
carrying an undue share of the total tax burden. 
As a result, the superintendent of schools in any 
city, large or small, cannot depend for the support 
of his program upon the willingness of his com- 
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munity to pay taxes. He must, rather, depend upon 
the willingness of property taxpayers to carry an 
additional burden over and above their already un- 
fair burden. A proper system of state finance may 
well shift a large share of the cost of a minimum 
program of education from local property tax to 
tax sources available only to the state and thereby 
reduce the tax burden which must be carried by a 
special group of taxpayers in the community. This 
will lessen the burden which the superintendent of 
schools must carry in financing that part of his 
program which is over and beyond the program 
required by the state. 


NEW BEAVER DAM SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
adopted a single-salary schedule based on training 
and experience of the teachers. The schedule, which 
became effective on April 1, provides for a minimum 
training requirement of graduation from a two- 
year course in a state téachers’ college, and a 
minimum salary of $1,000, with a maximum 
salary of $1,200 for teachers with experience. The 
minimum for men teachers is $1,600. 

Teachers who complete six weeks of training in 
addition to the two-year course, will be paid an 
additional $25, with a minimum of $1,150 for three 
years’ training above the high school, $1,300 for 
four years’ training, and $1,450 for five years’ 
training. 

A maximum salary of $2,000 for women, and 
$2,300 for men, exclusive of twelve-month positions, 
is provided. 

For each year of equivalent successful experience 
elsewhere, teachers will be given an additional $50. 
The increase given for each year of successful local 
experience is determined by the board of education 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent. 

Elementary principals appointed to positions in 
the schools must have a minimum of four years 
of training above the high school and four years 
of teaching experience. 


Everett, Wash. 





Under a new rule of the 
school board, the eligibility of teachers to receive 
the annual increases in salary will be dependent 
upon their efforts toward self-improvement. Teachers 
who spend their vacations attending summer 
schools, who take extension courses during the 
school year, and who spend their time and money 
fitting themselves to render more efficient service 
to the community will receive recognition in thé 
form of salary increases. 
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the Morning Sessions... 


Because his health was frail, René Des- 
cartes was sent to school only in the 
afternoon. 
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The morning classes would have been 
much better, for as most schoolrooms in 
the early seventeenth century, the one 
at La Fleche that this famous French 
philosopher attended as a boy was im- 
properly ventilated and badly heated by 
a smoking, wood-burning fireplace. 


By afternoon, the little schoolroom was 
so laden with pungent fumes that the 
bad heating and ventilating facilities 
soon told on the pupils’ health and greatly 
impaired their learning. 


But now times have changed. The mod- 
ern school demands clean, pure and 
wholesome air not only during the 






Manufacturers of all Types of Air 


Should Have Attended 


merican Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
-Handling Equipment ————— Since 1663 
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morning classes or just in the afternoon, 
but whenever the school is occupied. 


The American Blower Corporation, 
specialists in heating and ventilating 
equipment, offers Universal Heating 
and Ventilating Units which already are 
installed in a long and imposing list of 
the nation’s schools. 


Whether you are considering an instal- 
lation in a new structure or your present 
one, you will find these Units simple in 
design—efficient in operation—abso- 
lutely dependable, They deliver a con- 
stant supply of fresh, heated air—elim- 
inating the danger of direct draft. 


Call or write for complete information. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(855) 





M0 OE 00 eb 


A free book of 112 pages 
showing installations of 
Universal Units in all parts 
of the country will be sent 
you promptly upon request. 
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74 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
ARE BEHIND CRANE VALVES AND FITTINGS 


FOR BUILDINGS 


oleae 





MANUFACTURING PRECISION 
MAKES THEM EASY AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR YOU TO INSTALL 

















THE REHABILITATION AND CARE OF 
SCHOOLHOUSE FLOORS 


(Continued from Page 60) 


16. Use linseed oil and turpentine, not certain 
that it is advisable to do so. 

17. Floor oils are not satisfactory. We use a 
parafine oil, at 15 and 18 cents. Amberlite is a 
good grade of penetrating varnish, wears well, and 
is permanent it seems. Have experimented for two 
years. 

18. We are on the verge of changing from oil 
to wax. This would abolish all oil, sweeping com- 
pound, and probably brushes. 

19. The school board has decreed that floors shall 
be scrubbed once a month or oftener. The gym 
floor is treated with linseed oil. We use three 
scrubbing machines. Will install more. Use vacuum 
cleaner. 

20. Using Blue-Top cleaner. Works well but quite 
a task for janitors. 

21. We use Semdac. An experiment with a scrub- 
bing machine followed by the application liquid 
wax did not prove satisfactory. 

22. Removed oil nine years ago, use sweeping 
compound since. Wax on new maple floors. We use 
brushes and sweeping compounds on floors that 
are not smooth, but mops on smooth floors. Why 
waste money on oil or compound when you have 
a good floor? 

23. We have surfaced the maple floors and 
treated them with linseed oil. We sweep with com- 
pound and plan to scrub lightly and treat with 
hot linseed oil once a year. Wizard floor sweeping 
compound seems superior because the oil is con- 
tained on the powdered corn cob particles instead 
of on the outside of sand grains and as a result 
does not grease the floor badly where you scatter it. 


24. Well pleased with linseed oil this year. 

25. We use Semdac and Blue-Top. 

26. We have used Minneapolis Public School 
Floor Preservative in one schoolroom. It requires 
a mop, not a brush, no sweeping compound. The 
floor assumes and retains a beautiful golden hue. 
Hope to use this in all rooms. 

27. An oil that permeates the wood serves our 
purpose nicely. 

28. Our floor 
not want. 

29. Have replaced two floors per year. Semdac 
makes floors very dark. 

30. Have been using a floor dressing, the base 


results are just what we do 


of which is a good gum. It needs little care over 
a period of five years. 

31. Scrub three times a year, use no oil. 

32. Trying a dressing which contains a wax. 
Results most satisfactory. 

33. Quit oiling; have scrubbed and applied wax. 
Results not so good. Now letting old oil wear out. 

34. Scrubbing machines do not get corners or 
close to desk castings. Fine for large halls. 

35. No oil; use scrubbing machines, scrub every 
six weeks, floors well kept. 

36. Semdac is applied after a thorough scrub- 
bing. Surplus oil is removed after two days. 

37. Use Hillyard filler and dressing on our 
maple floors, Results very satisfactory. Oiled mop 
used for cleaning. 

38. Considering abandoning floor oil. Will try 
Car-No-Var in our new building. 

39. Will use Battleship linoleum or rubber stone 
floors over concrete in our new building. 

40. Never used oil on maple floors. If any, use 
only linseed. 

41. We use a sanding machine on our floors at 
least once a year. Then wax or Car-No-Var is 
applied. 

42. We shall probably wax the floors after we 
get the oil out of them. 

43. Have changed from heavy oils to lighter oils 
—greater satisfaction. 


In every school listed where the use of floor 
oil has been discontinued, the substitute has 
been linseed oil, Car-No-Var, Om-O-Pine, varn- 
ish, or wax. In the use of these preparations the 
results are somewhat the same. The base of these 
products is a substance that produces a hard, 
or tough surface, wears well, wears smooth, and 
is more easily cleaned than the oiled floor. The 
electrical attraction for dust that some salesmen 
claim for their floor dressings is present in any 
hard-waxed or hard-finished wood surface, when 
brushed. Scrape your feet along your own hard, 
smooth surfaced floor and you will see sparks fly 
from your fingers when you touch a radiator. 

In Kewanee my experience with oil has been 
one of disappointment. Our old pine floors be- 
came uncomfortably dark. Two years ago our 
board had permitted me to have one of these 


floors sanded, to remove the black surface. The 
floor was divided into four parts and each part 
was treated with a different floor preservative. 
We applied to one quarter hot linseed oil, to the 
second an English paint oil, to the third an oil 
and wax preparation, and to the fourth a French 
floor dressing. A small portion was left unoiled, 
but it became so unsightly in a few days that it 
was treated with the French floor dressing. This 
room was not used for two weeks. Then the desks 
were again placed, and the floor was subjected to 
the usual classroom traffic for four weeks. It 
happened at a time when wet weather caused 
a great deal of dirt to be carried in on the chil- 
dren’s feet. The treatment on the first three parts 
did not hold the dust down, but the floor grew 
darker and dirtier as time went on. In the mean- 
time it was necessary to give a light coating of 
oil to the first three parts in order to keep the 
dust down. 


The final decision after a season’s wear and 
thorough scrubbing was that any one of the first 
three treatments left the floor in better condi- 
tion than the section treated with the French 
floor oil. The portion treated with linseed oil 
took on a pleasing amber color, wore rather 
smooth, and made sweeping quite easy. On the 
strength of this test, we sanded during the sum- 
mer, the entire floor surface of the eight-room 
building, and treated all of it with hot linseed 
oil. Then, before the opening of school, we added 
sparingly an application of Semdac. We now 
have an agreeable, amber-colored floor that holds 
down the dust fairly well. The janitor’s work has 
been lightened materially, because of the ease 
with which he can brush the floors. With the 
linseed-oil base it is necessary to apply the floor 
oil more frequently than where the floor oil is 
applied to the bare floor. 


During the last Christmas vacation, the jani- 


tor of one of our newer buildings oiled a strip of 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
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. * : 
of the air in your classroom / 
i" tells you how warm it is—but it can’t register impurities. 
" A thermometer may indicate a healthy temperature but i 
18 it doesn’t warn you of a dangerous draft. i 
rt But engineering science has provided heating and ventilating ‘ 
. apparatus by means of which indoor air is kept clean, com- ‘ 
1 fortable and SAFE at all times—regardless of the weather! qi 
‘h A Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator brings outdoor air i 
d, indoors...filters it clean of dust...warms it to the desired temper- 
it ature and discharges it evenly and comfortably... It assures 
: a WARM CLASSROOM ... AIRY yet DRAFT-FREE! 
8 ° . ° / 
to Sturtevant Heater-Ventilators are particularly suitable for 
It school installation because they are SILENT... because the ; 
ad controlling mechanism is simple and dependable—it may be . 
- either entirely automatic or each unit equipped for individual ) 
: manual operation. 
n- Actual photographs showing many unit-heater installations 
of in schools, old and new, are found in our new U.V. Catalog 
he No. 361. It will be a pleasure to mail you a copy on request. 
id B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
t Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. ~ Framingham, Mass. 
S alt, Ontario ~* Hyde Park, Mass. *» Sturtevant, Wis. 
li- Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
h , Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
C Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
yil St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. ~ Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 
Montreal and Galt. ~ Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
er Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
he 
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3. Is it safe to use? 


and completely ? 
5. Is it economical? 





1. Does it clean speedily ? 
2. Does it work thoroughly ? 


4. Does it rinse away easily 


Oakite is scientifically com- 
pounded to fulfill every one of 
these requirements perfectly. 


Grease and dirt yield readily 
to the powerful emulsifying ac- 
tion of Oakite. Cleaning time is cut to the min- 
imum. Little or no scrubbing is needed on any 





100%—on every test! 


Here ARE five tests a good 
cleaning material must meet: 





Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


cleaning job when this efficient 
material is used. And Oakite 
cannot injure painted or pol- 
ished surfaces—will not harm 
skin or clothing. Its free-rinsing 
qualities make it easy to mop 
up—all dirt and foreign mate- 
rial go withit. Noslippery films 
or insoluble deposits remain. 


Our nearby Service Man will 
gladly show you how Oakite 
saves time and work and low- 
ers the cost of cleaning floors, 
walls, woodwork, windows, 
desks and other equipment. You assume no 
obligation by asking us to have him call. 


Oakite Service Men, 

cleaning specialists, 

are located in the lead- 

ing industrial centers 

of the United States 
and Canada. 








(Concluded from Page 146) 


well-cleaned maple with linseed oil. To the bal- 
ance of the floors he applied the usual midyear 
coat of floor oil. The strip oiled with linseed oil 
stands out today with a pleasing amber color, 
showing the grain of the wood to good advant- 
age. It has withstood one thorough scrubbing. 


When linseed-oiled floors are scrubbed, care 
must be taken not to use too strong an alkali 
solution. Linseed oil is a saponified oil—that is, 
it contains radicals of fatty acids and glycerine 
in combination. Under the influence of alkali 
it is decomposed; glycerine is liberated, and soap 
is formed. Under the influence of light, linseed 
oil bleaches out, the brown tone disappearing, 
and the yellow also becoming reduced in inten- 
sity. 

After a season’s wear of the floor which had 
been treated with linseed, we attempted to apply 
another thin coat of hot linseed oil on spots that 
showed wear from the children’s shoes. The ap- 
plication was not successful, except in a very 
few places where the surface had excessive wear. 


Linseed oil when applied hot, penetrates wood 
pores, and in four days becomes dry. In a few 
days more, it becomes hard, like a varnish, ex- 
cept that it is in the wood instead of on the sur- 
face. It was our experience that the portions of 
the floor which were not excessively worn did not 
absorb the oil. The oil consequently dried on top 
and formed a tough blistered coat, which became 
very susceptible to retaining all the dirt which 
came in contact with it. 


At the close of this school year, when these 
floors have been scrubbed again, we shall again 
test out the surface to see if it will take a light 
coat of linseed oil before the usual floor oil is 
applied. As rapidly as possible, as our maple 
floors are scrubbed, linseed will be applied. Then 
the floor oil or sweeping compound will be ap- 
plied as needed. 


Now, just a word about soaps. There are soaps 
and powders of all colors, odors, and strength. 
Some are pure and others are purer. Some are 
guaranteed not to injure the finest fabrics, or 
painted surfaces, or to burn the skin. Others are 
guaranteed to clean and disinfect. Still others 
are guarantee not to contain any free alkali, and 
finally, some are sold as being 40 per cent an- 
hydrous. 

No soap is made without some alkali reaction. 
lf a soap is finished with the acid content pre- 
dominating, it will in time sour or become 
“strong.” The purpose is to balance the acid and 
alkali to approach neutral. For fear that the soap 
may have a trace of fatty acid, the general prac- 
tice is to add just enough alkali to make the 
reaction definitely alkaline. 

A simple test will reveal the comparative 
strength of liquid soaps. Fill a graduated pipette 
with the soap, then measure out two equal quan- 
tities of water, say, 50 cc. each. Drop into this 
50 cc. of water, a few drops at a time, and 
shake well. Keep adding a few drops at a time 
until the soap produces free suds on the water. 
Record the amount of soap used. Apply the same 
treatment to the other 50 c.c. of water with the 
second brand of soap, and record the amount 
of soap used to form free suds. The relative 
amounts of soap used to produce free suds is in 
indirect proportion to the strength of the soap. 

Soaps may also be tested for glucose, which is 
often used to give the soap a thick and even 
jelly-like appearance. Any high-school chemistry 
teacher can make the glucose test. 


SOME HIGH LIGHTS OF THE PITTSBURGH 
SURVEY 


The members of the Pittsburgh board of edu- 
cation received high praise for their service to the 
city in the findings of the survey of the school 
system undertaken in July, 1928, by a committee 
headed by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, and assisted 
by Dr. H. S. Weet of Rochester, N. Y., and Dr. 
John W. Withers of New York University. The 





survey was one of the most unique studies ever 
undertaken. It provided for a complete study of 
the school system, utilizing the staff of the super- 
intendent’s office, the teaching, and the supervisory 
staffs. 

The survey committee praised the members of 
the board for their services to the city, giving the 
credit for the sound policies to the wise and sym- 
pathetic manner in which Supt. W. M. Davidson 
had executed each task. The method of selecting 
school-board members was commended as entirely 
sound and efficient. 

In approving the Wooldridge school-building stu- 
dies, the committee pointed out that this work is 
in line with policies recognized as sound in the 
organization and administration of city-school 
systems throughout the country. 

In a study of the work of the school principal, 
the committee dwelt at length on the duties of the 
principal, his value to the community, to the board, 
and to the superintendent of schools, and urged 
the establishment of new qualifications on a higher 
plane than has previously been the rule. 


The progress made in the improvement of qualifi- 
cations for the teaching and supervisory staff was 
commended, and the suggestion was made that 
higher qualifications be adopted for new entrants 
into the service, in order that a more definite 
plan may be used for inducing teachers to meet the 
advanced qualifications. 


The school system in general was commended 
for the fine spirit of community cooperation which 
was in evidence, and for the fine cooperation in 
evidence among the leading city organizations. The 
committee emphasized that the maintenance of the 
administration of schools in the future depends 
to a large extent upon a continuance of this inter- 
est of the public in its schools, and upon the con- 
tinued appointment of men and women of a high 
type as members of the board of education. 


—Corsicana, Tex. The school board has recently 
adopted a new rule providing for cumulative sick 
leaves for members of the teaching staff. Under the 
rule, teachers may receive full pay for five days of 
absence because of personal illness, or serious ill- 
ness or death in the immediate family. In addition, 
such teachers will be paid one third of their salary 
for a period not exceeding thirty days. The unused 
days may be cumulative for a period not exceeding 
three years, or fifteen days. 
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Heating Contractor: A. S. Garvey, Erie, Pennsylvania 


“Known by the Company it Keeps”’ 


The beautiful and dignified new Strong-Vincent High School to be built in Erie, 
Pennsylvania, is typical of the fine new school buildings that are ventilated and 
to be ventilated with the 


900 SERIES BUCKEYE HEATOVENT 


the heating and ventilating unit that performs its full heating duty in sub-zero 
weather without cold drafts, and yet does not overheat in mild weather. The 
900 Series Buckeye Heatovent represents a distinct achievement in the field of 
unit heating and ventilating. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 124 


a =6 The 900 Series unit is designed for automatic 
control through any approved standard auto- 
matic temperature control system. It projects 
only 9% inches into the aisle and is only 34 
inches high. Time tested Buckeye Multiblade 
Fans impel fresh air through the Buckeye Sec- 
tional Copper Tube Radiator and diffuse it 
throughout each room without draft. 
A pictorial bulletin, including cross section 
views, installation details, capacity tables and 
dimensions as well as a complete word de- 
scription of design, installation, operation and 
iedtiens Maines results is ready for distribution. Write for 
with front removed. your copy. 
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Wale, BWC 


Main Office A! 
and Factory 


400 Dublin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Sales and Service Offices 





ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO YOUNGSTOWN 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SEATTLE CANADIAN 
BOSTON DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L. I. MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. SYRACUSE OFFICE 
BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO TORONTO, ONT. 
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FROM AMBLER SCHOOLHOUSES 
Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practi- 
cal usefulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. 
Easier heating. Better ventilation. Permanence. 

All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school- 
houses. And the only other way you can secure them— 
including fire-safety—is in a masonry structure. 
There are times and places for masonry buildings. But 
there are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is 
not necessary and very inadvisable. Before you add 
schoolroom facilities, learn all about Ambler advan- 
tages. The informative catalog is yours on request. 

Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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& 
Let Huntington’s coat 
Experience Help You...! Compound 
@ 
T IS an easy task to make 
floors . see wa Feauinanne REX PINE 
and to keep them in perfect condition Scrub Soap 


for many more years if you use the 
right cleansers on them. Whatever @ 
type of flooring you have, whether 


tile, marble, mosaic, linoleum, cork, LINO-SAN 
rubber or magnesite, there is just the Liquid Linseed 
right scrubbing compound in the Soap 
Huntington line. 

Don’t take chances...consult & 


with our chemists who have made a 
study of all types of flooring. Let us 
recommend the scrub soap that will 
give you greatest satisfaction. 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
Are Equipped With 
The Easy Clean 
NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER HEAD 


1 nennlienNN ge Sp pti an tt Allis 


An Economy Shower for School Installation 


Consisting of Niedecken Mixer which can be set to a fixed 
maximum temperature, preventing waste of hot water; 
Easy Clean Shower Head, Flow Control and Pipe 
Supports. 


Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be fin- 
ished with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 


RA tT lL u. Ss. A. 





DRINKING FOUNTAIN SPECIALISTS 


A School Drinking Fountain 
Must Withstand Hard Usage 


No drinking fountain is subjected to as hard treatment 
as the school fountain...children with “the drink 
habit” continually using it...pulling and shoving each 
other from it...rough treatment in general. 


No drinking fountain is more ideally built for school 
use than the Century Fountain. There are many reasons 
why they are in nation-wide use in so many schools of 
all types...sanitary features which protect the health 
of the children. ..the New bubbler head which AUTO- 
MATICALLY controls the volume of water and the 
height of the stream WITHOUT WASTE OF WATER 
...the long-life stop cock with special spring which 
makes it easy for small children to drink. ..and the fine 
finish and superior construction. 


As the PIONEERS in the drinking fountain field, we are 
able to advise soundly regarding the best type of fountain 
for your use. We have just prepared a finely illustrated 
catalog which shows the complete line of school foun- 
tains. YOUR COPY IS HELD FOR YOUR REQUEST. 
WRITE FOR IT. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, 
Belleville, 


INC. 


Illinois 


SANITARY 
s 


DRINKING 
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YEARS OF SERVICE 
IN THIS OHIO SCHOOL 


No other application can equal school 
use as a measure of utility. The fact 
that hundreds of BOWLUS CLOSETS 
equipped with the famous JEWEL 
FLUSH VALVE have withstood years 
of use and abuse by carefree children 
is their best indorsement. 


The underlying reason for the rug- 
gedness of the Jewel Flush Valve is 
the total absence of interior springs, 
needle valves, and all other sources of 
trouble — making the BOWLUS the 
simplest, most reliable, seat-action 
closet available. 


Modern sanitary engineer- 
ing favors the utility room 
idea in schools. The illus- 
tration shows the patent- 
ed Jewel Flush Valve and 
the vitreous china vent 
conduit which conducts 
foul air from the bowl 
into the utility room from 
which it is removed by 
an exhaust fan. All pip- 
ing is within the utility 
room and accessible with- 
out damage to walls or 
floors. The ideal installa- 
tion wherever more than 
one closet is set in a 


South School, Middletown, Ohio 
25 Bowlus units installed in 1914 


The Plumber who made the instal- 
lation says: 


“T have not been called upon to repair a 
single closet. I consider them the best 
closet for school purposes I have ever 
seen, and cannot recommend them too 
highly.” 


W. H. Draver 
22 So. Main St. 
Middleton, Ohio 


Write NOW for descriptive literature concerning 
BOWLUS closets and the famous JEWEL Flush 
series. Valve. 


Qhe BOWLUS MANUFACTURING Co. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION—I 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

cational specifications under which the school- 
house is to be built, the architect is not thereby 
relieved of full responsibility for proper design 
and details of construction, beauty of elevation, 
economy in cost, elements of structural detail, 
and other purely architectural matters. 

While modern school organization makes the 
superintendent fully responsible for the finan- 
cial budget required to operate the school system, 
the auditor is not thereby relieved of full respon- 
sibility for the bookkeeping and accounting sys- 
tem, and the keeping of budgets. 

While modern school organization makes the 
superintendent fully responsible for the efficient 
operation and maintenance of the physical school 
plant, the business superintendent or some other 
official of equivalent rank is not thereby relieved 
of full responsibility for the details of janitorial- 
engineering management, building repairs and 
maintenance, the purchase, storage, and distri- 
bution of supplies, and all other purely business 
functions. 

A superintendent does not need to be an archi- 
tect, a financier, an accountant, a realtor, or an 
engineer. It is necessary, however, that he be a 
good administrator and executive, and possessed 
of good managerial ability. His primary interest 
is in the education of the children, but he should 
know enough about all other correlated activities 
to administer them efficiently as a whole and to 
the best interests of the pupils and the commun- 
ity. 

Cost as a Factor in School Building 

Cost (16) is a word which has become very 
prominent in modern school literature. It repre- 
sents a synthetic factor entering into every 
division, subdivision and phase of modern school 
administration. It is, at the same time, a com- 
posite factor of all divisions, subdivisions and 
phases, While the cost of school administration 


Springfield - Ohio 


should be worked out as a whole, the particular 
places where economies may be made will be 
found only by giving separate consideration to 
and analyzing each subdivision of a school sys- 
tem’s activities and which cost is not revealed 
when the problem is viewed as a whole. To illus- 
trate: If only the total cost of building construc- 
tion is stated, no matter upon what basis this 
total cost may be based, whether cubic foot, 
square foot, classroom, pupil, or any other, it 
does not reveal where lack of economy may exist 
in some particular place in design or equipment. 
Nor are extravagances in construction, or lack 
of economy in design, revealed by simply stating 
the total aggregate cost of either mechanical or 
educational equipment. 


So the question of economy must be studied as 
it applies to each separate subdivision of the 
problem, if the true situation as a whole is to be 
revealed. Cost accounting is, therefore, a science 
in which the modern school superintendent must 
be an expert. 


A detailed analysis of all building costs, a 
picking to pieces of all the factors of cost enter- 
ing into the design, plans, construction, equip- 
ment, construction superintendence, and the fees 
of the architect and engineer, often reveals 
places where economies may be made without 
lowering in any way the ultimate educational, 
architectural, and mechanical value of the build- 
ing. Economies of this nature are the ones in 
which the superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation should be seriously interested. 

There are many variations in the orderly and 
legalized procedure to be taken to arrive at the 
main issue of building a new schoolhouse and 
preparing it for occupancy and operation. The 
list of sixteen headings given at the beginning 
of this presentation has been chosen in the belief 
that it presents in logical sequence all the im- 
portant subdivisions of the physical side of the 





school system as differentiated from the instruc- 
tional and financial side. These are the subdi- 
visions with which the superintendent should be 
thoroughly familiar before he can be considered 
properly qualified to be the one-man head of the 
entire system and capable of administering his 
office in a highly efficient manner. 
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SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PLANNING 
(Continued from Page 44) 


himself on the basis of the findings in these 
schools. 

Table B gives similar data for class or recita- 
tion rooms. Here again the previous question 
presents itself. Table C gives us some informa- 
tion as to the use that is made of laboratories. 
The smaller schools are evidently using their 
facilities to excellent advantage; many of the 
rooms are used for recitation purposes, as must 
be the case on the basis of facts presented. 

As stated, the actual capacities are given only 
for the median schools; those of the others differ 
but little from those given. Evidently we have 
still quite a way to go before we can definitely 
state that school buildings are efficient. But we 
need not worry much over this as an efficiency of 
100 per cent is not attainable. But we are im- 
proving daily in this respect as our knowledge of 
school administration increases, and as studies 
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Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


Weighs Much Less 


Made of aeroplane spruce, the Dayton Safety Ladder is 
many pounds lighter in weight than other ladders of equal 


size. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder is solidly 
braced, has a folding auxiliary step for 
extra height, and its straight back permits 
close work against walls and in corners. 
It affords features of safety, convenience, 


Type om 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother’ 
to Type “‘A”’ shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 


and economy obtainable with no other lad- dev. Seven sises. 


der. Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 





Moderately priced 


Write Dept. ASBJ-4 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific 


Coast Representative 


E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 








of the finer points of the game are being made. 
Anything which is offered that will clarify our 
thinking here will redound to the good of the 
cause. 
The Problem of the Smaller Schools 

In conclusion the writer wishes to offer one 
more comment which seems pertinent. It refers 
to the real problems of the smaller communities 
and their school administration in the above 
directions. Access to the newer school-planning- 
engineering service is usually out of the question 
due to financial reasons, and it is nearly always 
up to the local authorities to work out their 
salvation with the help of an architect. Their 
problems are as important, or even more so, than 
those of communities much larger, and where 
finances rarely intrude themselves in as vital a 
manner. All help should be given these people 
through the professional press, by writers on this 
subject, by state authorities, and all others in- 
terested in the welfare of our schools, both public 
and private. It is hoped the remarks made in this 
article may serve to advantage in this direction 
and be helpful all along the line. 


THE BEREA HIGH SCHOOL, BEREA, OHIO 
(Concluded from Page 51) 


under lock and key at all times. The dressing- 
room arrangement makes it possible for the girls 
to dress and bathe in privacy, since each dressing 
booth, the aisle, and each shower are provided 
with heavy duck curtains which may be drawn 
when necessary. 

In the planning and erection of the Berea high 
school, the school authorities avoided one blun- 
der, that of completing a building before the 
equipment and furnishing had been worked out. 
In the ease of this school, each item of equip- 
ment and furniture, especially the science furni- 
ture, was provided for on the first plans, drawn 
to scale. Gas, water, and waste connections were 
located for the particular purpose intended, and 


as a result, no room is crowded or improperly 
equipped—the equipment fits the room in each 
case. 

The building has been so planned that future 
extensions may be made, without any waste, re- 
modeling, or bad effect on the rest of the build- 
ing. In the plans, the cafeteria, the heating, and 
the mechanical units have been arranged so that 
they may be easily enlarged to accommodate ad- 
ditions which may be necessary to increase the 
capacity of the building. 

The grounds surrounding the building have 
been landscaped. An athletic field with quarter- 
mile track and 220-yard straightaway has been 
completed, and a large space has been provided 
for soccer ball, baseball, football, tennis, and 
other field sports. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA 
Date bids received sept. 15, 1926 
Date contract awarded sept. 17, 1926 
Date building occupied sept. 4, 1928 


















Building 
BIO i cccssviscckscoynciauatincionsasouiiansinecees Junior-senior high school 
Number of classrooms .... sais 13 
Number of laboratories. sianecuntaes 11 
BADEDEY PORGIRG LOC ecicecsccicrcccccccscscoccccorcossccessovevcccsocsee 1 
RABUN WOOO avs csssssscnccseresccssecevesscccsonasconeseessesnve Z 
MM DR yen nevseats: vsenescacssccscnsveasaseveassccsesabesccseseesscaseteues 2 
Fine arts room 1 
NGS DO sisi invari sncsscavaseccscssavsnccsssoscsavevasnvecsnvscssstesvecte 1 
CHECO  essccsecccscecces 4 
Book storage .. 2 
Nurses’ room.. 1 
i 1 
Girls’ restroom 2 
EO «=DOENOGENN cescscsccccvccvscccscceccresvescsussccessncnsccenscennss 5 
Pe Es sccn esta veces vsvsesesscsesinstesasccenscsoenaioneeses 85 by 60 ft. 
ENE CIOS avi stisnsetccnsscsssccsscsessscossssccsseusecessseaz venation’ 1,150 
CRIA ancasirccnesiiercninssesescescssssrsestaecostssseeesians 80 by 52 ft. 
Design and Construction Materials 
SCOTT CI siscssessscansexscsessesscisesssessrssiscinvines Elizabethan 
TORCETIOE THC ccvcerccvcccsssccsccssnssasccssecssacsveecsesescsecs Limestone 
INO GIGI vasswnnssissvaninsasetcccncenncinstesccsecersedoveveaussxevibies Stone 
CO, RNa sc ssccsssincsancsiccccvessasecesesevceveqnessaans Brick 
Corridor and stair finish. Quarry tile 
CEE. THI sacs rncevinecnccrencescaresscerssesnsevissssavejeeer Dark oak 
Auditorium finish................ ..Calif. stucco, dark oak 
Gymnasium finish........ Interior face brick and white tile 
Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation.................... Unit system 
TOTPOTREUPS COMTI occcscsceccsecsssssesesseccccscssceesspsecse Automatic 
Electrical equipment........ Intercommunicating telephone 


and fire-alarm system 
AN cviicarianiiaisareisssivsevissevmianaeie Modern system 





Cost and Pupil Capacity 


Ue Oe MAMI isisisestisrssernarssritnmnnnunnas $ 
BP UNETE  CMMIE Sia 5650 00s su sdcseisceenesssnsesaiasiovssuacassass’ 

Cost of equipment. 
Cost per pupil........ 
Cost per cubic foot 
Total cost per pupil 


WESTWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT 
NORTHLEACH, ENGLAND 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


boarding and cement floors. The domestic- 
science room is fitted up for the teaching of 
cookery, laundry, and sewing. The cooking 
range is fitted up at the end of the classroom, 
while the washtubs are along the window at 
the opposite end, and the tables which are used 
for baking and ironing are also made use of in 
the sewing and housecraft lessons. 

The interior finish of the classrooms in the 
main building shows a paneled effect with the 
wallboards running to the floor and the junction 
between the floor and wall finished with a skirt- 
ing board. In the laboratory the tables extend 
across the room and each table is fitted with 
two sinks. The balance table is along the side 
of the room and next to the window. This table 
is specially suspended on the steel frame of the 
fabric so that any vibration of the floor due to 
the movement of the pupil does not affect in 
any way the results in weighing. 








In the main building, ample locker accommo- 
dations for both boys and girls are provided, and 
the toilets are placed at the ends of the cloak- 
room. Over the boys’ cloakroom the staff rooms 
are placed. The windows which are seen in 
the front of the building belong to the staff 
room, cloakrooms and corridors. The large steel 
windows which light the classrooms all face 
south and overlook the play fields. 


The school is heated with radiators on the 
low-pressure hot-water system, the heating 
chamber being close to the boys’ entrance with 
aecess from the corridors. 
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a WENTY expert, responsible, well established 
st concerns, whose addresses are listed below, 
4 offer you the fruit of intensive experience in the 
| problems of damp-proofing and plaster key. 
; ‘ Par-Lock Plaster Key, long recognized as the 
| rf maximum specification for protected plastering 
| i . . . . 
| | was applied on the interior of all exterior walls 
: of the New Penobscot Building, Detroit, by the 
| : fr Par-Lock Appliers of Michigan—a symbol of | 
| rf | interior worth to match its magnificent exterior. ' 
| : There is a Par-Lock applica- | 
i, | . . + a f 
| cf tion for every situation in 
| rf | which plaster needs protec- — | 
| rf tion from moisture, cleavage, masonry i 
condensation or chemical 
| attack from ingredients in 
— | the structural surface. | 
200 | The nearest Par-Lock Applier i 
) . . . 
100 is your logical resource in 
nts assuring walls and ceilings 
550 ; 
Plus gun-driven ' 
that are permanently fine. 
ic- | 
of 
ng | } 
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at 
ed | GREATER PENOBSCOT 
in | BUILDING 
he SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, | 
] Architects and Engineers 
ni | DONALDSON & MEIER, 
on Associate Architects 
rt- ALBERT A. ALBRECHT CO., 
nd General Contractors 
th McNULTY BROTHERS, 
Plastering Contractors 
de 
le 
he Makes the F20216c8 base, 
to THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. . 1987 West 77th Sh, Cleveland, 0. ideal er plastering i 
in PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 
ALBANY, CLEVELAND, NEWARK, N. J. ST. LOUIS 
10- 425 Orange Street 218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 24 Commerce Street 1514 Chemical Building 
ATLANTA COLUMBUS, NEW YORK CITY, TORONTO, 
nd Bona Allen Building 751South Cassingham Rd. 50 Church Street Fo ky Street, West 
. BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, ’ 
k 613 West Cross Street Oe art bial Metend Bldg. 1700 Walnut Street wine 
mS BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH, 503 Citv Bank Building 
in 958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 2035 East 19th Street 614 Bessemer Building WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
aff CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, SCRANTON, PENNA. 904 Second Nat’l Bank 
a 111 West Monroe Street 434 Builders Exchange Cedar Avenue Building 
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SOUND 
PROOF 


PARTITIONS 


between 


AUDITORIUM 


and 


GYMNASIUM 


Architects have proved that 
the sound-proofing efficien- 
cy of Hamlin’s Sound-Proof 
Doors and Folding Parti- 
tions makes possible econ- 
omy of space and simplifi- 
cation of plans that reduce 
building costs and greatly 
improve the utility of ad- 
joining rooms. 

As illustrated at the left, 
the auditorium receives the 
benefit of the gymnasium 
to use as a very large stage, 
thereby making the gym- 
nasium more valuable be- 
cause of greatly increased 
seating facilities, while each 
may be used separately if 
desired. This folding par- 
tition in the Bexley High 
School, Columbus, O., is 
19 feet high by 60 feet wide. 








A FLOOR CLEANING SYSTEM 
THAT ASSURES SANITATION 


The reservoir is 
filled with ker- 
osene or arbi- 
trin—the most 
effective clean- 
ing fluid. 





AND DOES IT ECONOMICALLY 
The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Method 


HERE IS A METHOD OF 
CLEANING AND PRESERV- 
ING YOUR SCHOOL FLOORS 
THAT WILL MATERIALLY 
REDUCE YEARLY CLEAN- 
ING BILLS. IT DOES AWAY 
WITH FREQUENT SCRUB- 
BING. 








BRASS FERRULES 
FOR FEEO yurrs 


FLUID CHameer * 20m Be _COPPER PLATED 
a A STEEL RESERVOIR 


FeeOTUFTS 
ALWAYS mOIST_A 


Ry T 
Gav terre A. aca TUFTS 
. “™ ARE 


We will gladly send fur- 


WIRE OR AWN 


Send for Catalog 








1510 LINCOLN ST. 


A PLAN FOR THE SUMMER CARE OF 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

(Concluded from Page 58) 
furniture in several of the buildings was revarn- 
ished and repainted, several fire escapes were 
repainted, some slight repairs were made on the 
roofs of the buildings, and a concrete walk was 
laid at one of the buildings. A number of small 
carpentry jobs were carried out on the inside of 
the buildings, such as the construction of coat 
racks, During the last.three weeks of the summer 
vacation, the buildings received a thorough in- 
spection. All of the windows and doors were 
thoroughly washed and the brasswork polished. 
Necessary changes in seating were made at this 
time in preparation for the opening of the school 
year. 

In the operation of the new janitorial plan, 
several advantages were noted. It was found 
that janitors who had been prone to slight por- 
tions of their work were good workmen when 
working with a group and were anxious to put 
the buildings in the best possible condition. 
Again, some janitors who appeared incapable of 
doing minor repairs, were successful in doing the 
work with the assistance of someone more ex- 
perienced in the particular job. In working to- 
gether in groups, the men exchanged ideas 
regarding ways of cleaning and standards of 
cleaning, and they were more happy in working 
together than they had been working alone. 

After a year’s trial of the new plan, it devel- 
oped that the work could be carried out with 
fewer workmen. As a result, new contracts were 
arranged, with three of the janitors employed 
for the entire year, and three for nine months. 
Naturally, the men who made the best showing 
in the summer’s work were selected for the full 
twelve months’ schedule, while the others were 
placed on a nine months’ contract. Under the 
plan, the board of education was able to obtain 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and Folding Partitions 


EVANSTON, ILL. 








additional labor to the amount of $1,000. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1929, it is estimated that the 
saving will be even greater, due to the fact that 
three of the janitors will be paid for nine months’ 
work instead of twelve months as was the case 
this year. 


HELPING TO SOLVE THE CLERICAL 
PROBLEM IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 63) 
shall be the duty of the chief clerk to study the 
clerical service, to expedite work, to recommend 
changes in methods of handling work, and to 
perform such additional services as may be as- 
signed to her by the principal or his representa- 

tive. 

a) The high-school principals recommend: 
“There had been criticism concerning an inade- 
quacy of clerical and administrative assistance. 
A eareful irivestigation should remove the criti- 
cism so that high schools may be enabled to 
accomplish the best educational results. It is 
suggested that the establishment of a position to 
be known as head clerk, an examination grade, 
with appropriate salary, would prove a valuable 
factor in the supervision of office routine. A head 
clerk is an integral feature of the best organized 
business houses.” 


2. If the more detailed analysis of the clerical 
service made by the system would indicate a 
need for additional clerical service, it should be 
considered along the lines of more specialized, 
lower-priced classes. 

a) There should be created in the high- 
school clerical service the positions of mimeo- 
graph operator and telephone operator to be se- 
lected in accordance with the rules, and to be 
given the salary grades of the municipal civil- 
service commission. 


3. Minimum specific duties and responsibili- 
ties should be assigned to clerical workers. 





ther detailed information 
to school officials .. . just 
a line will bring it. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102 22nd STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











4. Clerks should understand that assistance 
may be required in other than assigned duties at 
any time. 

5. School organization should provide auto- 
matically to clerks any needed information at 
the appropriate time for use. 

6. Definite planning of work for whole term 
should be a matter of administrative routine, 
and announced at the beginning of the term with 
definite date assignments. 


Control of Amount of Clerical Work 

One of the great problems in clerical work of 
teachers, and the clerical load on the school, was 
brought about by the fact that there was no con- 
trol of its amount or the time when it was 
sought. For the purpose of exercising some con- 
trol over clerical work, the following suggestions 
are offered: 

1. That all requests involving clerical work 
be forwarded to the high schools only through 
the office or officer in charge of high schools so 
that this office may be conversant with the num- 
ber and nature of these requests. 

2. That the principal of a school either per- 
sonally or through his chief administrative as- 
sistant shall study these requests for the purpose 
of distributing the work in such a way as to 
minimize the clerical effort required; and that 
the principal shall feel at liberty to raise with 
the office in charge of high schools a question of 
the purpose or value of any report or part of a 
report. 

3. That requests for any additional clerical 
work to be done by recitation teachers be re- 
ceived by them only from the office of the chair- 
man of the department in the school so that the 
chairman may control the number and the na- 
ture of these requests. 


A final point of discussion was the problem of 
the hours of work of the clerical assistants, and 
(Concluded on Page 156) 
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Reasons 





Administration Building, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


7 


oucher College paints wit 


Barreled Sunlight 


OR GOOD LOOKS... for ample light... for tile, again and again, without wearing away. 
dirt-resistance and ready washability . . . Interiors painted with Barreled Sunlight are 
Goucher College, in common with many other assured ample light, free from glare. 


modern schools, paints with Barreled Sunlight. Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain 


In Goucher’s Administration Building, Gym- white longest. 
nasium, and all Dormitories, interior surfaces— In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Drums and 
painted with Barreled Sunlight —have a_ cans. Easy to tint. For priming, use Barreled 
rich depth, a satin-smooth texture. And this flaw- Sunlight Undercoat. Note coupon below. 
lessly smooth finish, so pleasing to the eye, serves U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-D Dudley 
a highly practical purpose—tt stubbornly resists Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York— 
dirt, for it has no pores in which dirt can become Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors in all prin- 
embedded. Furthermore, it may be washed, like cipal cities. 
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Barreled Sunlight is easily 
tinted—Any desired shade may 
be obtained by mixing ordinary 
colors in oil with Barreled 
Sunlight white — or by using 
the handy tubes of Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, now 
available in two sizes. Quanti- 
ties of five gallons or over tinted 
to order at the factory without 
extra charge. 


a 
f 


OWI, 
‘Barreled 2. 
_ Sunlight = 
Md irs™ 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-D Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

Please send us your booklet, “Interiors of Lasting White- 
ness,’ and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are 
interested in the finish checked here. 


Gloss (_ ) Semi-Gloss (__ ) Flat (_ ) 
Name on srsaacaSRESRSNE 
Street “ - a 
Swimming Pool, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Splendid example of the clean, bright, City _State 
cheerful interiors made possible by the use of Barreled Sunlight 
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Fine Schools Deserve 
The Best— Draper Shades 


A genuine Rembrandt is worth quite a deal of money. You 
wouldn’t want to see it hung in a dollar frame, would you? 
But still if you build a school and equip it poorly you are 


doing the same thing. 


The Jonesmore and Central High Schools shown here, are 
well built and properly equipped. To protect the pupils’ eye- 
sight and afford proper ventilation Draper Adjustable shades 


were selected for all the windows. 


An installation in your school 
will help immensely. Consult us. 


LUTHER O. ae a SHADE CO. 


Spiceland 


(Concluded from Page 154) 
the length of the school year. In general it was 
felt that the standard for the clerical workers 
should be the regular standards for clerical work 
in offices, with some adjustment to the school 
situation. 

1. The daily service of the clerk should be for 
seven hours. 

2. Vacations and holidays allowed to the cler- 
ical assistants in the high school with pay should 
be: 

a) A month from July 15 to August 15 

b) Saturday afternoons throughout the year 


c) All legal holidays, and some part of the 
period during the Christmas and Easter 


vacation periods, including, of course, Christ- 
mas Day, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, and 
the Jewish Passover. 
INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 
(Concluded from Page 66) 
bonds. Bond prices have fallen almost as steadily 
since last April as stock prices have risen. 
Table VI shows that there has been no great 
changed in the price of all commodities in recent 
months. Building material on the other hand is 
substantially higher than it was a year ago. 


“TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices’ 


Past Twelve Months 





AllCom- Building 

Month modities Materials 

1929 : » 
Mar. 97. 10 96.8" Past Six Years 
Fel 7610 96.71 AllCom- Building 
eb. eek Year modities Materials 
Jan. 7 = 96.6° 1928 97.7 93.7 
1928 1927 95.4 93.3 
Dec. 96.7 96.8 1926 100.0 100.0 
Nov. 96.7 96.0 1925 103.5 101.7 
Oct. 97.8 95.0 1924 98.1 102.3 
Sept. 100.1 94.7 1923 100.6 108.7 
Aug. 98.9 94.6 
July 98.3 94.4 
June 97.6 93.9 ataaieinhinceaatias 

May 98.6 93.5 *United States Bureau 
April 97.4 92.5 < Labor Statistics, 1926— 
March 96.0 91.0 are iet Gaal. 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 


more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 


Indiana 


NEW YORK CITY REDUCES FATALITIES OF 


PUPILS ON STREETS 

The annual report of the New York City police 
department, recently received by the board of edu- 
cation, shows that the death toll of pupils under 
16 years of age decreased from 408 in 1927 to 325 
in 1928, despite the annual increase in accidents, 
hazards of the city streets and the enormous growth 
in school population. Credit for the reduction is 
given largely to the cooperation in safety work 
with the police department through the work of the 
eo ipals and teachers under the direction of Supt. 
W. J. O'Shea of the city schools. 

. ‘evidence that the consistent work of the prin- 
cipals and teachers in the direction of safety teach- 
ing has been effective, the report points out that 
of the 325 children killed in 1928, 131, or over 40 
per cent, were 6 years of age or under. These child- 
ren not being of school age, did not come under 
the supervision of the schools. 


The fatalities classified as to ages were as 
follows: 
Under 4 years, 60; between 5 and 6 years, 71; 


and 
thereafter 


between 7 
years, 68; 


8 years, 62; between 9 and 10 
there was a drop in the 


number killed as follows: 
Between 11 and 12 years, 33; between 13 and 
14, 22; and between 15 and 16, only 9. This 


both that the children 
and that the safety edu- 
effective through con- 


distinct decline indicates 
have become ‘street wise” 
cational work has become 
tinuous repetition. 

The principal causes of accidents, fatal and 
otherwise, were “crossing not at crossings,” “steal- 
ing rides,” “coasting on sleds or toy wagons,” 
“roller skating,” and “bicycle riding.” Ninety-three 
were killed and 3,274 were injured through play- 
ing in the roadways or because they ran off the 
sidewalks. 

LAYING DUST ON SCHOOL GROUNDS 

A recent issue of Parks and Playgrounds presents 
the following discussion on the use of calcium 
chloride for laying dust on playgrounds. 

The past few years have witnessed an amazing 
expansion in the use of calcium chloride for laying 
dust on all kinds of outdoor surfaces used for 
recreation and various forms of outdoor activity. 
To anyone not familiar with the characteristics of 
this inexpensive material, its use will provide a 
pleasing revelation in the way it gets rid of dust 
and at the same time improves the condition of the 
surfaces on which it is applied. 


than DOUGHERTY’S. 


INeDIG34! 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 
for a School Cafeteria. 





.For these purposes calcium chloride is not a 
new or untried product. Many years ago it was 
introduced as a dust laver and surface binder for 
gravel roads. Since that time its adaptation to 
similar purposes in other fields has proved so satis- 
factory that today it is used on public and private 
driveways, tennis courts, playgrounds, polo fields, 
flving fields, bridle paths, and playing fields of 
all kinds. 

The use of calcium chloride offers many 
tages over other dust laying methods. It eliminates. 
the necessity of constant sprinkling because it 
attracts enough moisture from the atmosphere to 
keep surfaces in ideal dustless condition for use. 
It adds further to the healthfulness and beauty of 
any natural setting by preventing unsightly weed 
growth. 

In spite of the fact that it is harmless to human 
beings and animals, and has no effect on clothing, 
rackets, tires or equipment, it nevertheless kills the 
bacteria which are ordinarily present in dust. 

Calcium chloride does not stain or track 
surfaces can be used while it is being applied. 

The application itself is a simple and inexpensive 
matter. Skilled labor is unnecessary. An ordinary 
shovel will serve for spreading on small spaces and 
for larger areas the use of a special spreader makes 
the job speedy and economical. 

lf you are faced with the problems of main- 
taining surfaces and getting rid of dust, investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of calcium chloride will 
reward you with a great deal of valuable assist- 
ance and information. 

IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND §S 
During the Month of February, 1929 
Connecticut, New Britain, School, 24th 

POSES asauscgesnersscvsevnssascnrsvese eves dusiediaavedeasioesseaes $ 

Georgia, Bibb Co., § 


advan- 


and 


ALES 


540,000 
500,000 





Minnesota, South St. Paul, School District 370,000 
Missouri, Springfield School District.......... 1,500,000 
Nebraska, Omaha, School District................ 1,000,000 
New Jersey, East Orange, School, Series 

DRUNs. Saksadassudnssuvdincss iiubassbisetengsigeissabhesessiradecelées: 569,000 
New Jersey, Nutley, School District 820,000 
New York, G loversville, OO onskciceskatcadisess 320,000 
New York, Horseheads, Union Free School 


I Me Oe sia takes iaenadav iii eiienccukiddiededs 
New 


265,000 


York, New York, School Construction .100,000 


ra 


New York, Poughkeepsie, School.................. 300,000 
New York, Rochester, School Construction... 275,000 
New York, White Plains, School.................. 1.750.000 


North Carolina, 
District 


Greater Greensboro School 


,300,000 


— 


Ohio, Hamilton, City School District............ 425,000 
Oklahoma, Ponca City, School District...... 260,000 
Oregon, Multnomah Co., School District 

MPs. “Be «paca dageapansavesemvasidusassssaqsunsiedieiiaccatnsatessn ,000,000 


ht et 


,000,000 
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‘nee OMPLETE 





RESPONSIBILITY 


HEN any one buys a spray-painting or spray-finishing system he is 
buving the work that it will do, rather than a spray gun, an air 
transformer, or a paint tank. 





The DeVilbiss Company has always assumed responsibility for the results 
accomplished with a DeVilbiss spray system. This fact has made the 
DeVilbiss organization the leader in the development as well as in the 
manufacture and sale of such equipment. This responsibility is worth far 
more to the user than the mere labor and materials in any spray system. 
It will pay you to learn what you can do with a spray system sold 
squarely on its proved accomplishment. We will gladly tell you. 

THE DeVILBISS CO. - 268 PHILLIPS AVE. - TOLEDO, OHIO, 

Sales and Service Branches as Listed Below 
Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


DeVi/biss 3°. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS Spr ay- Pieisnine System WINDSOR, ONT. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 





ROSSFORD, OHIO 
Has Just Purchased 
Another 


HAHL CLOCK SYSTEM 


for their new school, 
at a Preferential Price. 


?, 
— oo-——_—_—_ 
* 


Just Another Instance 
where a Satisfied Customer 
Exercised His Prerogative 
and Selected 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT. 


_— oe — 


. 


The Proof of Merit Lies 
in the Re-Order. 


TIME-~SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


7750 Grand River Avenue ~- Detroit 
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Ash Removal 


Labor Saving Safe. Speedy. with, 






REG.U.5. PAT. 0} 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


GaG Ash Removal Equipment is in use in the 

schools of 44 states. Get full particulars. You can 

have the full co-operation of our Engineering 
Department. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York, N.Y. 
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FOR SPRING SPORTS 


ORDER NOW — 
SAFE 


WAYNE 


STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTAND— 


Dove it to your football field next fall 


Maximum value for money invested. Easy to 

erect, longest life, minimum fire hazard. Recog- 

nized by school authorities as the most satisfac- 
tory portable stand made. 


Prompt shipment any number of seats. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


WAYNE 
IRON WORKS 


Wayne, Penna. 
Representatives in :— 


Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indianapolis; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Neb.; and Kansas City. 
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More Playgrounds 
—Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of fun-making, muscle building, health developing 
equipment—and yours will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has been recog- 
nized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand the abuse of 
after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids themselves had 
planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the country over—which have equipped their play- 
grounds with Everwear Equipment have found it superior. Also more economi- 
cal, because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete information. Lists 161 different 
models and sizes of apparatus with which to equip your playground. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dept. 25 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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THE TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


The ideal of those in charge of educa- 
tion is the full development of every 
student in Body, Mind, and Soul. The 
glow of health that comes from phys- 
ical well-being depends on consistent 
all-around body development. Your 
gymnasium properly equipped with 
Narragansett Standard Apparatus 
offers facilities for ideal Physical 
Education. 






GYMNASIUM APPARATUS STEEL LOCKERS 


















PLAYGROUND APPARATUS SHELVING AND CABINETS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1504 Monadnock BIk. 
Chicago 


214 East 40th St. 
New York 





Let Togan Assume The Burden 


Togan will gladly assume the burden of solving 
the school problem in your community. In reality 
it becomes no problem at all when Togan takes the 
job. Togan one, two, three and four room schools 
meet all school requirements adequately and eco- 
nomically. In appearance they are a credit to any 
community. Togan schools are built to conform to 
strictest state building laws. 


Get the facts about Togan well built schools. You will be 
surprised at their moderate cost. Write today. 


TOGAN-STILES, INC. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Troy Concave-Convex Flatwork Ironer. Feed side, showing motor drive. 


More than 10,000 pieces weekly 
of wrinkle-free flatwork 


OR the average small school 

laundry where provision for 
future expansion is limited, Troy 
offers the Troy Concave-Convex 
Flatwork Ironer. 
Compact, occupying a floor- 
space no larger than 155 by 61 
inches, the Concave-Convex can 
be counted on to handle 10,000 
to 15,000 pieces of flatwork a 
week. Towels, cafeteria linen, 
bed and other linen are finished 


smooth and wrinkle-free. 

Form D-12 gives full informa- 
tion. Write for a copy... or 
for any other information on 
Troy ironers, washers, extrac- 
tors,ortumblers. Also, feel free 
to consult TROY SCHOOL 
ADVISORY SERVICE on lay- 
out, estimate and specifications 
if you are remodeling an exist- 
ing laundry or planning a new 
plant. No obligation .. . no cost. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 








Cleveland Range Installations 


fully meet the most rigid requirements. 


Well planned—because our Engineering 
Department is skilled in working with ar- 
chitects and school boards to produce op- 
erating efficiency. 

Well built in every detail—because “C. R. 
Co.” equipment is designed and construct- 
ed in our own plant under experienced 
supervision. 


Chicago - New York City -San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S.A. 


From the day you place your order to the day 
of completion, Cleveland Range installations 


proceed “on schedule.” We work with you. 
THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 
“We specialize in serving Schools’’ 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


General Offices and Factory, Cleveland, Ohio 


, EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND K/TCHEN 


POE TABLE 
PR@IECTORS — 
1 U.S. NAVY 









BEGIN THE NEW TERM 
WITH THE BEST EQUIPMENT :— 


USE THE TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Opaque Projection makes it possible for you to 
bring all subjects up-to-date, as all current publica- 
tions are immediately available for projection. 


Also, remember that it is so efficiently cooled by 
its suction blower that sufficient light intensity is 
used to give excellent opaque projection, — under 
daylight conditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen. 





U.S. Navy buys more 


Holmes Projectors 


LOW IN PRICE 


: ; yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. picture up 
Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current to 100 ft., equal in quality and definition 


on which projector will be operated. fo puns See Ng pene 


’ houses. 
It’s Best 15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
For Assembly Compare it with any other make; if not perfectly 


satisfactory return it and your money will be 


The Projector is now equipped with permanent 
handles, which adds considerably to its portability. 


: , cheerfully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical 

Further particulars will Halls and features, in point of ease of operation, long-life 

R t safety, adjustable take-up, focus adjustment, sim- 
be sent upon request. Classrooms plicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 
Holmes Projectors. 51 being used by Hollywood's 





U. S. NAVY _— —- Se oe ee ee. 
R h ° be “ ro a qua ~ = portabili Py = ‘ 
TRANS LUX *cIOLMES — — > seein from any light system 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. PROJECTORS Write for interesting details 
247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. dics te HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


now in service. 1638 No. Halsted St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Modern Schools 
have Adopted this Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non-Evaporating — Dust-Proof 


Here is the new, improved, all-hard-rubber 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand. No break- 
age, saves books and clothes. No school can 


afford to do without them. 


SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


Adopted as standard by the business world. 
Millions in use giving’ satisfactory service. 
Simple to install, no special tools required. 
Further information will gladly be sent to you 


on request. 


Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
118 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Standard Form of Competition Program and 
Circular of Information for Competitions. A. |. 
A. documents Nos. 213 and 219, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Washington, D. C. The standard 
form of program outlines those provisions which 
the Institute considers essential to the fair and 
equitable conduct of a competition. The program 
contains rules for the conduct of the competition, 
instructions for the competitors, and the agreement 
between the owner and the competitors. 


Uniform Cost Accounting for Schools. By 
Herbert N. Morse and Charles D. Anderson. A re- 
print from The American School and University 
for 1928-29. The pamphlet points out the need for 
uniform cost accounting and describes a practical 
uniform classification of accounts, together with a 
series of forms and their use. 


Finance Procedures. A study of techniques in 
accounting, budgeting, and service of supplies as 
carried out in the schools of Hamtramck, Mich. 
Cloth, 160 pages. Research series No. 3, 1928. Issued 
by the board of education at Hamtramck, Mich. 
The book is the result of a careful study of the 
needs and problems of the schools as revealed in 
a self-survey of the school system. It is the third 
of a series of research studies, dealing with the 
subjects of accounting, budgeting, and service of 
supplies. . 

The study was made by Mr. Phillip C. Lovejoy 
and covers such important topics as internal dec- 
counting, payroll procedure, cost procedure, budget 
procedure, and service of supplies, textbooks, and 
equipment. The book includes a number of forms 
and tables developed for local accounting proce- 
dure. 

Books like the present will do much to stand- 
ardize school-accounting procedure to put it on an 
effective basis as an instrument for uniform re- 
porting and educational betterment. 


The Status of the Superintendent of Schools 
in Michigan. Paper, 87 pages. Prepared by 
Clarence Hendershot as a thesis for the degree of 
master of arts. Issued by the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. The study offers an analysis of the 
status of the superintendents and a comparison 
of the findings with those of similar studies. 
Among the factors considered are salaries, ages, 
tenure, academic qualifications, educational expe- 
rience, and civic activities. The findings have been 


A LANTERN FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


AND 


A PURPOSE FOR 
EVERY SPENCER LANTERN 


GLASS 
SLIDES 


FILM- 
SLIDES 


PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 


POST CARDS 


etc., may be used singly, in 
separate instruments or in- 
terchangeably in one com- 


bination lantern. 


These De- 

lineascopes 

(stereopti- 

cons) are the 

ideal class- 

room outfit. 

Compact, easy to operate 

and highly efficient, they 

answer the teachers’ needs 
in every case. 


Write for detailed data and expert assistance. 


compared with those of similar studies, one by 
Douglass for the country as a whole, one by Hor- 
naday, and a third by Whitney, as well as a study 
of high-school principals by Eikenberry. 

The study shows that in twelve years the average 
salary of superintendents in Michigan has _in- 
creased from $1,202 to $2,589. Taking cities of from 
2,500 to 5,000 and those from 30,000 to 100,000 
population, the average salaries of superintendents 
in the state exceed those of superintendents of the 
country in general by amounts varying from $437 
to $1,183. Since 1913, salaries have increased faster 
than the cost of living as is shown by the index 
figure for the latter which was 173.4 in 1927, while 
the index figure for 1927-28 was 228.2. Salaries have 
increased to such a point in the morc responsible 
positions that they are capable of atiracting men 
of the highest ability and training. It appears that 
the more responsible positions are open to the 
young men, but on the average, the age of the 
superintendent increases with the size of the school 
system. Apparently it is a case of the best qualified 
men being in the most responsible positions. 

The data show that superintendents in the state 
are younger and have had less educational expe- 
rience than superintendents in the country as a 
whole. They have had more academic training and 
are receiving better salaries. Compared with the 
superintendents of twelve years ago, the present 
superintendents have had four years less of teach- 
ing experience, almost twice as many of them have 
earned the bachelor’s degree or better, and their 
salaries are more than twice as much. 

Although 7.6 per cent of the superintendents re- 
port no educational experience, except in the super- 
intendency, the average superintendent has served 
in three different kinds of teaching positions. There 
is a tendency for the diversity of the experience of 
the superintendent to increase with the size of the 
school system. The high-school principalship was 
reported most frequently by the superintendents, 
51.6 per cent having reported service in that capa- 
city. The high-school principalship was also re- 
ported most frequently as the last position held 
before entering the superintendency, 39.8 per cent 
having so reported. Although 51.2 per cent of the 
superintendents reported experience as a teacher 
in the elementary schools, only 3.3 per cent went 
from that position to the superintendency. The 
high-school principalship ranked first; the elemen- 
tary-school principalship second; the head of a 


New York 
Boston 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branches 
Chicago San Francisco 


Washington 








high-school department third; and the position of 
high-school teacher fourth, as approaches to the 
superintendency. 

The percentage of superintendents in cities of 
2,500 or more population, who hold the master’s 
degree, or better, (62.6 per cent) exceed the average 
for the country (35.84 per cent) by 16.76 per cent. 

A Retirement Plan for Colorado Public Schools. 
By Howard J. Savage and Edmund S. Cogswell. 
Paper, 67 pages. Bulletin No. 22, 1928. Issued by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City. An adequate pension 
system is considered a necessity for the eflicient 
and economic operation of any organization that 
employs a large number of persons. The interests 
of the pupils and of the public make the subject 
of pensions particularly significant in the field of 
education. The pension plan for the teachers of the 
State of Colorado is the result of a careful study 
of the needs of those concerned with public edu- 
cation, combined with a comprehensive knowledge 
of pensions elsewhere. The pamphlet discusses the 
organization and operation of the plan, the cost of 
administration, accumulations and benefits, and 
accounting of funds. 


Functional Organization and Research. By M. 
R. Keyworth, superintendent of schools. Paper, 21 
pages. Issued by the board of education at Ham- 
tramck, Mich. The development of most city school 
systems has generally been a piece-meal evolution. 
Changing educational demands and needs have 
either lacked or not utilized the means for measur- 
ing their products. The approach to educational 
organization should be based upon the philosophy 
underlying public activity and should be the means 
to an end in the attainment of the objectives set 
up. The present booklet discusses the functional 
organization of school systems, taking up in detail 
the functions of each special branch of the system, 
and concluding with a discussion of the organ- 
ization and preparation of the superintendent’s 
report. 

Architectural Woodwork. Document No. 1. Re- 
port of the Building Industry Group Conference of 
the Philadelphia Building Congress. The pamphlet 
is the first report of the conference dealing with 
the subjects of wood and lumber, priming and 
painting of millwork and woodwork. It is intended 
to offer the basis for a better understanding of good 
millwork and of the conditions surrounding estimat- 
ing, manufacturing, and installing of woodwork. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
PENCIL TABLET 








Adopted as standard by 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
Schools and by many 
others in every state of 
the union. 


Made in two sizes — 6x9 
and 8x10"/2. 


In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


In a variety of thicknesses 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. 


In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly 
removable. 





Complete information available thru any Service 


Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 
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Photograph through courtesy of the Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


Text Books 
with a Future! 


ORMAL wear, plus the careless handling 

that children inflict upon textbooks, soon 
render them unfit for use. Then replacement 
costs begin. 


Today many buyers of school books are solving 
the problem by ordering their textbooks bound 
in du Pont Fabrikoid. For this durable material 
is built to stand up under both use and abuse— 
to live through the most strenuous treatment. 
It gives textbooks a “future.” 

Fabrikoid is scuft-proof, waterproof, washable, 
Ink stains, smudges, fingerprints, and dirt may 
be removed instantly with soap and water. The 
books may be kept clean and sanitary always. 
And the longer life that Fabrikoid gives makes 
them good for many a season of use. 

When next you order textbooks—cut down 
replacement expenses by specifying bindings of 
“Genuine du Pont Fabrikoid.” 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and 
Board of Education members to correspond 
with our Textbook Department which 
will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Subscribers Address: 


Canadian Fabrikvid Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


OU PONT 
fABRIKOD 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


ork. 


2 | | L.BLaIR company || FABRIKOID 














MR. FORESMAN BECOMES PRESIDENT OF 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 

Mr. Hugh A. Foresman, one of the organizers and 
for many years vice-president and sales manager of 
Scott, Foresman & Company, has been elected pres- 
ident of the firm, tp succeed the late Mr. E. H. 
Scott. 

Mr. Foresman was one of the original organizers 
of the firm, which grew out of the organizations of 
Albert, Scott & Company and E. H. Sherwood & 
Company. The firm after its formation in the middle 
nineties, specialized in high-school and college texts, 
particularly in Latin and history. During the past 
25 years, however, its lines have included practi- 
cally the entire field of education. It has pioneered 
particularly in unified series of text and supple- 
mentary in reading and English literature. 





MR. H. A. FORESMAN 
President, Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago, ‘I]l. 


Mr. Foresman is a native of New Jersey and was 
educated at Blair Academy and Lafayette College. 
After graduation, he taught near Lancaster, Pa., 
and then came west to enter the employ of Silver, 
Burdett & Company in the Michigan territory. In 
1894, Mr. E. H. Scott, in the making of plans for 
strengthening his organization, induced Mr. Fores- 
man to become a member of the firm, and the firm 
name was then changed to Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany. Mr. Foresman became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the sales department, which posi- 
tion he held up to the time of his present pro- 
motion. 

Mr. Foresman was one of the early pioneers who 
put the selling of textbooks on a purely profes- 
sional basis, and his sales policies, which dominated 
the firm, have been largely responsible for the 
firm’s growth and for its leadership among the 
publishing houses of the middle west. In the 35 
years that he held this position Mr. Foresman 
traveled widely in the interests of the business so 
that he became well known as a schoolbook man 
and attracted to himself a host of friends in all 
parts of the country. From a department in which 
Mr. Foresman did most of the agency work “with 
his two hands,” the staff has grown to the extent 
that, in addition to the principal office at Chicago, 
there are now branch offices in New York, Atlanta, 
and Dallas, with a large force of men in the field 
covering practically every state. 


H. D. NEWSON DEAD 


Mr. Henry D. Newson, head of the educational 
department of Coward-McCann, Inc., publishers 
and long well known among publishers of text- 
books, died at the Hotel Latham, New York City, 
on March 2, following an attack of heart disease. 
Mr. Newson was 75 years old. 

For many years Mr. Newson had formerly been 
in charge of the educational department of Harper 
Brothers. Later he established the well-known firm 
of Newson & Company and originated the Aldine 
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series of readers widely used in the elementary 
schools of the United States. Since joining the 
Coward-McCann Company in July 1928, he had 
launched several successful publications. 


NEW BOOKS 
The Beginning Teacher 

By John C. Almack and Albert R. Lang. Cloth, 
478 pages, illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

This is another addition to the textbooks suit- 
able for the courses in introduction to teaching. The 
present volume, however, would also be of use in 
teachers’ reading circles. The practical aspect of 
teaching is emphasized throughout and very little 
attention has been given to the theory of education. 
This is probably the best approach for those begin- 
ning the study of education. Some interesting fea- 
tures of the present volume are the materials deal- 
ing with the school library, community relation- 
ships, and directing the social activities. The newer 
technique in public playground experience is the 
basis for the discussion of the recess and intermis- 
sion program. The chief elements in the teaching 
function stressed in this book are management and 
technique. Adequate provision has been made 
throughout the text for reviews, projects, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations to an extent that will 
fix permanently in the mind of the student the 
principles and practice of teaching. It is a book 
that can be whole-heartedly recommended to be- 
ginning teachers. It will put them in touch with 
the modern point of view and the best of recent 
scientific literature. 

Better Schools 

By Carleton Washburne and Myron M. Stearns. 
Cloth, 342 pages. Price, $2.50. Published by The 
John Day Company, New York City. 

This is a survey of progressive education in 
American public schools. The two authors, Doctor 
Washburne of Winnetka and Mr. Stearns, a jour- 
nalist, are peculiarly fitted for the work. The 
progressive methods now in use in many American 
public-school systems have been studied at first 
hand by the authors. The point of view through- 
out is perhaps overly laudatory. Nevertheless, an 
attempt is made at objective criticism of existing 
practice. It is a book full of practical suggestions 
for teachers, superintendents, and members of 
school boards. Parents, too, who are following the 
new education, will find much to interest them in 
the present volume. 

Civilization in Europe 

By J. Selwyn Schapiro and Richard B. Morris. 
Paper, 738 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.20. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

This book intended as a survey course in western 
history for high-school students has many things 
to commend it. The authors who have written 
vividly and clearly have provided a wealth of illus- 
trative material. The essential elements in ancient 
and medieval times are presented in Part I of the 
text. This provides the student with the proper 
historical background for a study of modern 
European history. Part II is the work of Doctor 
Schapiro. The new viewpoint in history is well 
exemplified here. Ideas are emphasized more than 
dates, the progress of culture more than the strife 
between dynasties, industrial revolutions more than 
the details of battles. 

A professional historian could find a dozen in- 
stances of bias and positive misinformation in the 
pages of this book. Perhaps this is inherent in a 
text of this nature designed for secondary-school 
students. In the hands of the teacher, competent 
to tone down some of the prejudiced statements, the 
book will be of unquestioned value. It is a very 
teachable book. The questions, map studies, and 
thought questions appended to each chapter are 
bound to be stimulating. 

Tests and Measurements 

By Henry Lester Smith and Wendell W. Wright. 
Cloth, 540 pages. Price, $3. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York and Boston. 

The authors have attempted to gather together 
within the compass of a single volume all that the 
teacher needs to know about tests and measure- 
ments. The novel feature of this book is that the 
objectives of the teaching of a particular subject 
and the measurement of the results of this teach- 
ing, in so far as these results can be measured in 
the achievment of pupils, are brought together. 
With the rapid multiplication of tests in recent 
years there is need of some standard of evaluation. 
Such a method of evaluation the present book 
attempts to supply. All existing standardized tests 
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are listed, together with the price and publisher, 
and the author's opinion of their value. In addi- 
tion to the tests for the special subjects, this same 
method is pursued with regard to intelligence tests, 
prognosis, special ability tests, and new type exam- 
inations. The book is invaluable for all teachers 
and administrators because of the aid it gives them 
to interpret tests in the light of established prin- 
ciples of educational measurement. 


Soap Bubbles 

By Ellen B. McGowan. Cloth, 248 pages. Price, 
80 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The author has called to her aid the newest 
theories of educational science and the most at- 
tractive devices of teaching the art to present 
“soap”’—that bane of small boys—as a subject of 
school study. Correlations are made with elemen- 
tary science, geography, history, and hygiene. 


Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges 

By Carleton A. Wheeler. Paper, 453 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A detailed statistical study of the teaching of 
foreign languages, prepared for the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. 
Tiny Tail and Other Stories 

By Kathleen B. Andrew, D. B. Prall, Daisy A. 
Bestor and May A. Hale. Cloth, 128 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 70 cents. Published by Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, Ill. . 

Twenty-one splendidly illustrated stories about 
squirrels, mice, and other animals that truly in- 
terest children. The stories are skillfully told and 
well adapted in vocabulary to advanced first grade 
or early second grade work. 
Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test 

By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Mary 
A. Potter. Test forms A and B, with keys and class 
record. Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, 
i 3 

This test is a complete revision of the survey 
tests for measuring achievement in computation, 
first published in 1923. Both forms have been care- 
fully standardized. 


French Pronunciation and Diction 

By L. J. A. Mercier. Cloth, 156 pages. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

The author has brought together in this book the 
latest French research on pronunciation and accent, 
together with the best and latest research in the 
teaching of these two important elements of French. 
He has had thirty or more years of experience with 
American and European students and has produced 
a book that is at once economical of the student’s 
time, comprehensive, and entirely teachable. The 
book should be equally usable in junior as well as 
in senior high schools. An interesting feature is a 
selection of poems and stories intended for rapid 
reading and expressive of vigorous articulation. 
Modern Life Arithmetic 

Book one. By J. G. Fowlkes and T. T. Goff. Cloth, 
434 pages. The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

A specialist in teaching arithmetic with long ex- 
perience in successfully handling city and country 
schools has joined hands with a specialist in 
method and administration to prepare this third- 
and fourth-grade book as a part of a three-book 
series. 

The book gives evidence of careful study of child- 
ren’s interests as well as of later adult uses of num- 
bers. Work in abstract numbers has been studied 
for completeness and for emphasis on difficulties 
in combinations. Drill material is introduced with 
various devices that will insure interest and vigo- 
rous attention. The illustrations are a departure 
from the usual arithmetic text in that many of 
them are in three colors. 

Statistics for Beginners in Education 

By Frederick Lamson Whitney. Cloth, 123 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York ‘City. 

This elementary explanation of educational statis- 
tics is ample to familiarize the normal-school stu- 
dent with the basic vocabulary and methods used 
by research workers and administrators. The presen- 
tation is vivid and the examples are well chosen. 


The Branom Practice Tests in Elementary 

Geography 

By M. E. Branom. Paper, 168 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 68 cents. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

These forty-four lessons for the middle grades 
constitute a complete study outline and practice 
tests in introductory geography. 


Drill and Work Book in Arithmetic 

By Sister Mary Ambrose. Paper, 112 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, IIl. 

The 72 lessons embrace the four fundamental 
operations. Simple drill is varied by games, prob- 
lems, and reviews having strong child interests. 
Steps to Storyland 

By Frances L. Taylor. Paper, 32 pages, illus- 

(Concluded on Page 165) 
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Announcing 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The New 
GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL 


Anniversary Edition 


READY MAY 1, 1929 


_A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Short- 
hand in accordance with the latest pedagogical procedure, 
marking a stimulating step forward in the teaching and 
learning processes, and furnishing an invaluable contribu- 


tion to commercial education. 


Salient 


1. In the New Manual shorthand is dis- 
tinctly presented as a skill subject. The 
principles and wordsigns are arranged in 
the order of their frequency in the most 
commonly used words. Under this ar- 
rangement a useful business and general 
vocabulary is acquired with astonishing 
rapidity. As an illustration, the mastery 
of the first chapter alone will enable the 
student to write 42 per cent of the words 
encountered in nontechnical English. Fur- 
ther illustration of the correctness of this 
approach is found in the fact that short 
business letters can be introduced in the 
first chapter. The motivating influence of 
this procedure will be at once recognized. 


2. The rules are more simple, direct, and 
definite, and abundant drill is provided for 
each. In harmony with modern pedagogy, 
the rules have been relegated to their prop- 
er place—in the background of the learn- 
ing process of a skill subject. 


Points 


3. The principles are presented in 12 chap- 
ters, instead of the 20 lessons appearing in 
the present Manual, making possible a 
marked reduction in the time of learning. 
Measure this economy in dollars and cents 
to the hundreds of thousands who annually 
study shorthand. Prefixes and suffixes have 
been considerably reduced to conform to 
the findings of our scientific research, and 
are introduced in the order of frequency. 


4. Each chapter is subdivided into three 
short logical teaching units. The reading 
and dictation material has been more than 
doubied. The book contains 36 pages of 
graded business letters and sentences in 
shorthand, and 12 pages in type to furnish 
constructive practice. 


5. The pedagogical organization of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the use of 
larger type and a bolder, more easily read 
style of shorthand than is employed in the 
present Manual. 


You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with 
which useful stenographic skill may be developed by the 
procedure in the new Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco Toronto London 
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HOW TO USE 
THE LIBRARY 


CSL&5 


A short pamphlet that explains clearly 
and in simple words how to use the li- 
brary and its most important reference 
works. 


This booklet is valuable for the libra- 
rian in teaching the use of the library, 
or it may be given to the pupils to 
show them the resources of a library 
and how to use them. 


6 cents each, postpaid 
Less in quantities 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Syracuse Stockton 
N.Y. | Calif. 














Announcing 


The LAIDLAW 
READERS 


A COMPLETE SET OF BASAL READERS 
Primer Through Book Eight 


M Madiline Veverka, Head Supervisor, Kindergar- 

* ten-Primary Department, Los Angeles, one of 
the authors, has contributed much to these books 
which are based upon an outgrowth of the content and 
method of The New Barnes Readers. 


Among the many developments resulting from this 
revision, the following five points are indicative: 

. A small Primer vocabulary. 

. Extremely simple sentence structure. 


. Home life is the central thought of the early pages 
of the Primer. 


. Extremely rich response material on various levels 
of difficulty to take care of individual pupil differ- 


ences. 


. Decorative end sheets serve as a key to practically 
every noun in the Primer—a child’s dictionary. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 











The Open Door 
Language Series 


(Scott, Congdon, Peet, Frazee) 
within six months of publication 


adopted for basal use by 
The States of 
ARIZONA, LOUISIANA, NO. CAROLINA 


Pedagogically sound, and best of all most attractive.—R. G. 
Reynolds, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, and Principal-Elect of Horace Mann School. 


Greater provision is made for individual differences of 
children in these books than in any set of books in language 
that I know.—Mary E. Holloway, County Supervisor, Putnam 
County, Florida. 


To whatever page of the three books I turn my interest is 
aroused to read on. This is the greatest collection of action 
material that I have seen. While working through this series 
teachers and pupils are sure to have many happy hours.— 
Arthur P. Irving, Principal, Buckingham Junior High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Any teacher ought to be happy in using these texts. The 
adaptability of the books to either rural or city needs is 
notable.—Bessie Riggs, York College Training School, York, 
Nebraska. 


If you are considering a change in language texts, may we 
present these books ? 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ' 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 





AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincinnatTI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 


AtianTa, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


Lh 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


UE 


TIS 


Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 





April, 1929 
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For the School Executive 


Reeder: The Business Administration 
of a School System 


A thoroughly readable discussion of the many 
phases of this intricate subject. The author 
discusses such urgent problems as making 
the school budget, school financial accounting, 
maintenance of the school plant, and related 
problems of school administration. By Ward 
G. Reeder of Ohio State University. $2.40. 


For the Classroom Teacher 


Heck: Administration of Pupil 
Personnel 


The purpose of this book is to give the teach- 
er a real understanding of all phases of pupil 
personnel. It explains the reasons for the 
various reports and records; it brings out 
the value they have when properly interpret- 
ed; and it outlines devices for making con- 
venient records. By Arch O. Heck of Ohio 
State University. $2.40. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Dallas Columbus 


Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco 


A LITERARY MAP 
OF REAL VALUE 


Instructive-Interesting - Decorative 


Pictorial Chart of English Literature is a 
wall map — 27x35 inches— of ten lively 
colors, embracing England, Wales, east- 

ern Ireland and southern Scotland. On a base 
showing the contour of the country are hun- 
dreds of thumbnail sketches of authors, their 
homes, characters from their writings, and scenes 
of historical and literary interest. 

A real background for the presentation and 
interpretation of English literature. Fascinating 
in its detail—inspirational in its scope. 


PRICES 


Paper with cloth edges and sticks top and 
bottom 

Cloth-backed 

Cloth-backéed with ické..... 56 5.056.0%408 55 

On board in oak frame (Special)........... 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder 
Dept. D-94 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
536 S. Clark Street 559 Mission Street 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Avenue 














(Concluded from Page 66) 
trated. Price, 30 cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

This pre-primer is provided with ample teach- 
ing devices. 
Arithmetic Practice 

By C. Beverly Benson. Books five and six. Paper, 
128 pages. Price, 60 cents each. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 

A feature of these complete drill books is a series 
of carefully studied diagnostic tests by which chil- 
dren may discover their own weaknesses and under- 
take remedial study. The present books are 
adjusted to seventh and eighth-grade work. 
DeVault Primary Reading Test 

Form I. Devised by Nellie M. DeVault. Price, 
$1.50. Published by the Research Service Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A group primary-reading test, issued in two 
forms, for primary children, particularly in grades 
one and two. The test was prepared by a teacher 
with long experience in primary teaching and is 
intended to serve the need for a diagnosis of read- 
ing ability, and to help in the classification and 
grouping of primary children. The words used are 
all first-grade vocabulary, arranged to provide a 
variety of silent-reading comprehension. The test 
has been standardized so that its norms are 
equivalent to the primary reading tests in general 
use. Directions are given for conducting the test, 
for scoring and judging the results. 

The Music Hour 

By O. MeConathy, W. O. Miessner, E. B. Birge, 
and Mabel E. Bray. Cloth, 260 pages, Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, New York City. 

This teacher’s handbook outlines the educational 
program underlying the Musie Hour Series. Com- 
plete details for type lessons, monthly programs of 
teaching, piano accompaniments for the songs, and 
a group of fine rote songs for supplementary work 
distinguish this book. 

A Report on Teachers’ Salaries in Kansas for 
1928-29. A fifth biennial report on teachers’ sala- 
res, prepared and distributed by the Kansas Bu- 
reau of School Service and Research, containing 
Valuable information for administrators and school 
officials concerning teachers’ salaries. The report 
indicates that the typical elementary teacher in 
the large city school system receives $146 per 
month for ten months, or $1,460 per year, and the 
typical rural teacher $92 per month for eight 
months, or $736 per year. The average monthly 


salary of high-school teachers is lowest in cities of 
the third class, with a median salary of $155 and 
a range of $147 to $169 in the middle fifty per 
cent. In cities of the first class (ten large cities) 
the median salary is $202, and the range for the 
middle fifty per cent is from $176 to $225. For 
high-school principals, the median salary in third- 
class cities is $220, and in second class cities it 
is $245. 

The trend of salaries over a five-year period is 
indicated in a comparison of the median salaries 
in 1924 with the same groups in 1929. It appears 
that the only marked trend toward an increase in 
salaries is in the salaries of high-school teachers 
of the first class, and high-school principals in 
cities of the second class, including community high 
schools. There has been no reduction of salaries 
during the five-year period. 

A study of the tenure of teachers shows that 
there has been a turnover of approximately fifty 
per cent among the schools in which the salaries 
are low. Fifty-three per cent of those in one- 
teacher schools, and 44 per cent of those in cities 
of the third class were not teaching in the same 
positions last year. Only one in five of those in one- 
teacher schools, and one in three of those in third- 
class cities have been in their present positions as 
long as two years. In the high schools, it is noted 
the turnover in teaching staff is less than in the 
elementary schools, yet only half of the teachers in 
rural high schools and cities of the third class have 
been in their present positions as long as two years. 
This situation does not represent the sort of 
stability in teaching which is imperative for secur- 
ing effectiveness and continuity of instruction or 
instructional policy. 

A Silent Reading Test in French, Forms A. 
and B. By M. E. Broom and L. P. Brown. Issued 
bv the Research Service Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The test is intended to furnish a reliable, valid, 
and comparable measure of comprehension of the 
meaning of the printed language. It is practically 
self-administering and may be given in one sitting 
of twelve minutes. The sheet contains directions for 
the teacher, a description of the test, and instruc- 
tion for conducting the test, together with a key 
for scoring and re-scoring the papers. 

Witham Geography Test of the United States, 
Form II. Devised by Mr. Ernest C. Witham, 
Wilmington, Del. This is @ new series of the 
Witham Geography test. The test is arranged in 


the form of a geography game, comprising eighty 
points. The sheet contains directions for the 
teacher, the outline of the test, and instructions on 
scoring. 

Practice Exercises in Reading 

By Adele M. Mosseman. Paper, 16 pages. 
Published by the Research Service Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

This book is adapted for the use of classes where 
progress is hindered by a wide variation in read- 
ing ability. 

Standard Specification Outline for Building 
Construction. Paper, 57 pages. Prepared by a com- 
mittee representing the Michigan society of archi- 
tects, the associated general contractors, the associ- 
ated building employers, the general buildings’ asso- 
ciation of Detroit, and the Detroit chapter of the 
associated general contractors. Issued by the Asso- 
ciated Building Employers of Michigan. The specifi- 
cations offer standard schedules governing the con- 
struction of floors, the kind of wall finish, the types 
of windows, type of door and trim, and other im- 
portant features in a projected building. The booklet 
includes instructions to bidders, general conditions, 
and other matters governing the specifications for 
the architectural trades. 

The Story of Books 

By Alice Mary Kimball. Paper, 32 pages. 
Published by the A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 

The story of the making of books is the story 
of the civilization of man. It becomes at once a 
romance most absorbing, since it shows the evolu- 
tion in the making of books all down the centuries. 
A monk in his cell would make a book in 100 days; 
now great printshops have sprung up in which 
thousands of books are turned out in a single day. 
Modern presses and binding machinery have been 
used to good purpose in the production of large 
quantities of books. 

The booklet tells how books came to be, discusses 
the landmarks in the ancient history of the book, 
and then tells of the vast variety of books avail- 
able today, and of the care which should be ac- 
corded all books. 

The material for the booklet was prepared by 
Miss Kimball, under the direction of Miss Sally 
Lucas Jean, and the silhouettes are the work of 
Miss Gillespie, a well-known silhouette artist. A 
brief bibliography on bookmaking is not in harmony 
with the high standard of the text in the booklet. 
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FIRE DRILLS 


Using the fire escapes are best 


42 States 
now have 
schools safe 
in case of fire. 























Fire drills, using a central hallway 
and staircase, are always a danger, 
as the world’s greatest school ca- 
tastrophes have proved. A scream 
or a cry of FIRE can easily create 
a dreaded panic even during Fire 


Recent School Installations 


Ironwood, Mich. 
Prince Frederick, Md. Hibbing, Minn. 


Pomona, Calif. 


Rockford, Ill. College Place, Wash. Drill 
Lowell, Ind. Madison, Fla. . 
Baden, Pa. Azter, N. Mex. A POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE 


Mt. Harris, Colo. Humphrey, Ark. 
Skiatook, Okla. 
U.S. Govt. Schools at: 


Phoenix, Ariz. Ft. Belknap, Mont. 
Cheyenne, S. Dak. 


coasts the pupils away from the 
center of the building to the outside 
air without the least danger and 
Panics cannot happen. 





Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1858 Conway Bldg. CHICAGO 


The POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is the only Fire Escape with a service record 
that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


No Hazard 


No Maintenance 


€# Panelboards are per- 
manently safe, presenting 
an entirely insulated sur- 
face that even children’s 
mischievous fingers can 
handle without harm. 
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Every school building 
should have ( Panel- 
boards, as they require no maintenance, 
last as long as the school itself and sell at 
reasonable prices. 


Send for your free copy 
of the & Catalog 


SArank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


Offices in 
Thirty Cities 


Panelboards 














Adds Wholesome Days 





Over the athletic field the Bel- 
Sun-Lite flood throws an even 
distribution that makes play 
equally accurate in the center 
and edges of the beam. Re- 
mains adjusted at all angles. 
Weatherproof. Unbreakable 
reflector plated with chro- 
mium. 





Bel-Sun-Lite borders throw 
downward a light that causes 
make-up an scenery to 
appear as if in sunshine. 
Colored lenses also give moon 
and twilight effect. Bel-Sun- 
Lite spots, olivettes and dis- 
appearing foots give profes- 
sional atmosphere to amateur 
acting. 


to the Precious Years 


“For light and lust are deadly enemies”’ 


Rape of Lucrece. 


nie bapi energy outlasts the sun 
—its safe expenditure demands 
light, copious light. Parents and 
students look to you to supply it— 
and you look to Belson. Bel-Sun- 
Lites are designed expressly for 
auditorium, gymnasium, shop, pool, 
or athletic field. They furnish play- 
light after daylight, light that harms 
no eye, but helps physical and 
mental growth. 


First cost is little and maintenance neg- 
ligible. Our representative is listed in 
the ’phone directory of the nearest of 
these cities. He will help. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Kansas City, Mo St. Louis, Mo 


Delaware, O. Los Angeles, Calif. San Antonio, Tex 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Miami, Fla San Francisco, Cal 
Gary, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash 
Houston, Tex New Orleans, La. Tulsa, Okla 
Indianapolis, Ind. | Omaha, Neb Tampa, Fla 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Or write us 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 


808 Sibley St., 


New 


Chicago, III. 





a self-improvement device 
for teachers and supervisors 


A SelfRating Scale 


by Epwin J. 


Brown, PA.D., Professor of Education 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


An outline providing school 


officials with a 


method to check-up on their own accomplish- 
ments and shortcomings. 


Covers the aims, the personal and social qualities, 
methods, principles, classroom management, teach- 
ers’ meetings, and general procedure in super- 
visors’, supervisory-principals’, and helping-teach- 


ers’ work. 


A unique but effective system for improve- 
ment in school supervision! 


Send us 25 cents in stamps or money 
order and we will send you 4 Scales 
and 1 Manual of Directions. Address: 


Dept. 


AS.BJ. 4. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
50 Church St. 


Chicago, IIl. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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The EYESAVER 


(PATENT PENDING) 




















A NEW Idea 
in RULERS 


HE EYESAVER is an entirely new 

idea in ruler scales. It was designed 
by an authority on educational matters 
and will be found most practical not only 
for school work but also for general use. 


The Eyesaver scale is printed in three 
A oe contrasting colors. On the reverse side is 
aoe ° ae a combination inch scale, also a protractor. 


oe eore The Eyesaver ruler is manufactured by us 


RuuLerR., Under an exclusive arrangement with the 

GLADLyY designer. While only recently introduced, 

Sent Upon - stocks of the Eyesaver are in the hands of 

REQUEST. leading wholesale distributors throughout 
the country. 


Seneca Farts Rute & Biock Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


-4 Makers of SENECA RULERS} SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 

















LEITZ 


Simple Micro-Projector tor Schools 
Usable in Horizontal and Vertical Position 


Indispensable for 
Teaching 
Manipulation ex- 
ceedingly simple 
Connects to any 
Light-Circuit 
At all times ready 
for use 
Magnification 30- 
230X at screen 
distances of 4-15 
feet. Available 
for Film-Slide 
Projection. 


Applicable for the following modes of projection: 
. Micro-Slides ; 
. Specimens suspended in solution; 
. Hanging Drop Slides; 
. Large Transparent Specimens up to 234 in. diameter ; 
. Film-Slides as diapositives ; 
. Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images 
projected vertically on table. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1096 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 








Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER, 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 


NOW 
IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


_A Real 


pita 


moron § Or Playgrounds 
EQUIPMENT ee an 


CATALOG 
NO. 4 





OUTDOOR 
PLAYGROUND 
Na | EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG 
NO. A 


wT MERRY -WHIRL SWING 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO ILL. 





SEND FOR 
OUR COMPLETE EQUIPMENT CATALOG 
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“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 











Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 














Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 












WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


JONES 


The Standard Line 


COMFORT, DURABILITY and 
BEAUTY are the three essen- 
tial features embodied in every 
“Standard Line” design. Wheth- 
er for kindergarten or college 
requirements, there’s a type of 
Jones seating especially adapted. 


Send for the New 1929 
“Standard Line” catalog. 
STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices 
Siler City, North Carolina 











“STANDARD” 
CORK 


seat Bulletin Board 


coSitinn THE BEST 
r BY 


ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, L, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AMESBURY HIGH SCHOOLs 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN .F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
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GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 


MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and Fixtures 

593 Cities and Towns have installed Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Fonts in the past seven years. 
Most of these have gone into schoolyards. 

Does not freeze. Operates satisfactorily win- 
ter and summer. Inner works entirely of brass 
and removable without digging up. Bowl and 
bubbler head solid bronze, chromium plated— 
everlasting bright finish. 

Made of BRONZE, BRASS and IRON, this 
Font stands up under the most severe condi- 
tions of service. Either angle stream or vertical 
bubbler. 

Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE 
OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 

Complete line of drinking fountains and fix- 
tures described in our catalogue No. 106. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


{xnoo0cz 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


eaten Rau BUILDINGS 


OUR PLANS > =< Py Ye AP teers me AND MEET EVERY 

APPROVED ‘<<. Die Pte ee REQUIREMENT 

BY YOUR hee ® Se OF YOURL 
SCHOOL BOARD ! y he BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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HARRIS SCHOOLS 


Unit Built — Comply With All Building Codes 
i ae Perfect Light and Ventilation 


EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
Patented From Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- 
growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- 
did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 
ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Built buildings are invariably specified when the bids 
are opened. Why? Simply because they give you stronger, better 
made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 
tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently 
erected by our experts. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


35th and Iron Streets 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT 





The Plaque of the Presidents 


A beautiful new plaque of genuine cast bronze, for 
the classroom or principal’s office. Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 


Since 1882 we have specialized in highest grade k 
bronze tablets, nameplates, letters, trophies and honor 
rolls. Send for catalog showing the Gettysburg Speech, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and special designs. 


THE NEWMAN MFG. CO. 


Dept. S-B CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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STAGE 
SCENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 







ets 


Reserved Seat Tickets: for al} 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 





H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. 
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SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 





|| 512 Sellwood Bldg., 





CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 

I Professional! Service for Architects. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Science Laboratory Equipment and Furniture 


RANDOLPH A. WIESE 
| New York, N. Y. 


Duluth, Minn. 











AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 


used in these 
modern school 
buildings make 
healthful, com- 
fortable class- 
rooms — fresh 
air without 
draft. 





American Portable House Corporation 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


Representatives in: 
Chicago: Cincinnati; Easton, Pa.; St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Brooklyn; Waynesburg, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind. 
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PLA aC 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer, 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






















Write Us for 
Specifications 
and Prices 


+ +H > 
Quotations gladly 


given on special 
Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
Box 406 





NO. 1800 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


; 5S, 
onauraa den. ice—it’s cheaper. 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 
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of Those Who Know 





Send for Your Copy 
. of this 
Catalog 

of Standard-ized Products 


Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobe — Class S 


HERE IS THE IDEAL classroom wardrobe, opening at 
a touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. 
The extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work 
easily and-silently, and the smallest child in the class can open 
and close the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is 
made for plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’2” wide by 
3’ deep. It accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets 
for hats. We have other types, too—our architect’s filing size 
illustrated catalogue tells the whole story. May we send you 
a copy? 


PALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Vacuum 


Eraser Cleaners W. L. EVANS, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Patented in U. S., Trademark “Vanishing 
Canada, and Door” registered in 
Foreign Countries U.S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 





Soaps— 
Chemicals— 


Sanitary Supplies 
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BUSINESS EST. 1807 INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 


wie 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 
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Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 
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1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 


LINCOLN SCHOO] 


BOARD OF EDUCAI 
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Steel Street School 





LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 
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THE 
FORMAN CO. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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To Superintendents and Officials: 


Extend the reputation of your school as a school of 
exceptional teachers and outstanding activities. Our 
service means progress for you and your school. Mr. 
Goodell’s experience as a school head adds a sympa- 
thetic understanding of your needs to the recognized 
efficiency of this organization with its more than forty 
years of nation-wide service. 


To the Teacher and Special Instructors :— 


We help you to more secure tenure, larger opportuni- 
ties, better pay. Teachers of today will be the admin- 
istrators of tomorrow. 


Write for details. 


C. E. Goodell, President and General Manager 


TEACHERS 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


A TEACHERS’ 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Any Position Anywhere 
228 Mfrs. Exc. Bldg. 
8th and Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kir 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
AnD BOND ASSOCIATION 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 

management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


Peyton Bida., Spokane, Washington &nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 














TEACHERS — The WATCHWORD of AMERICA is OPPORTUNITY 
SEEK IT THROUGH THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successor to 


THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 49th year 


205 North Seventh Street P. O. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
We recommend superior teachers for the better positions 
in colleges, public and private schools. 


Register Now. 


MARSHALL FIELD ANNEX BUILDING 


25 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 


Made to protect and prolong the life of school 
books—adjustable so as to fit any text book. 
These covers are attractive in appearance, fit 


snugly and therefore stay on and wear well. 


Write for Free Samples 





A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 
DALLAS ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 










Thurston Teachers’ 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. 
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and Physical Education. 
26th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


STU 


1020 McGEE ST. 


A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


Agency 


Service for Superintendents, 
Schoolboards and Teachers 
224 South Michigan, Chicago, IIl. 
Established 1890 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 


AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 


Memphis, Tenn.; 


Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





29 WEYBOSSET — 
PROVIDENCE, 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 


serena tie ina elt] aston AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


AGE eel a ee) 


BRANCH OFFiK( 
LUMBER EXCHA®* 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


Cre) DENVER. COLO 


CLASSIFIED WANTS far 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the ‘Uth _breceding the d ate of issue. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





School Nurses Available at Aznoe’s: (A) 
R.N., age 81, ten years’ school, Red Cross 
work, and Child Welfare work, Teacher of 
Health subjects, desires similar work. (B) 
R.N., age 38, six years’ teaching prior to 
nurses’ training, five years as school and 
county nurse. Asks $175. (C) R.N., age 
35, fine experience in school nursing, in- 
fant welfare, army and visiting nurse 
work. Desires schvol position at $175 or 
better. No. 2208, Aznoe’s Central Registry 
for Nurses, 80 North Michigan, Chicago. 





DIPLOMAS—CERTIFICATES 


Name, date, degree, etc., artistically en- 
grossed on diplomas and certificates, for 
schools, colleges and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Clarence C. French, Parisian en- 
grosser, Box 659, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


BACK NUMBERS 


Wanted—We have need for back issues of 
the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL. If you have volumes or single copies 
for sale, write Subscription Department 
and list what issues you have. We will 
quote you a price on them. Address Sub- 
scription Division, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent with fourteen years’ expe 
rience and Columbia University Master’s 
Degree desires position in Iowa or adjoin- 
ing state. Record shows thorough knowl- 
edge of school problems and undoubted 
constructive ability. Address Box 32-d, 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Wanted: School Superintendent for mod- 
ern school system in midwest industrial 
city of 60,000 inhabitants. Must be a live, 
up-to-date, energetic, capable executive. 
State salary wanted. Address 31-J, Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STENCIL DUPLICATORS 


“EXCELLOGRAPH” Portable Rotary Sten- 
cil Printing Duplicators, $39. Equipped. 
Terms. Description, Testimonials, Printed 
Samples, Free. Pittsburgh Typewriter Sup- 
ply Co., Dept. 546, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TICKETS 


School Superintendents and Buyers take 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service t 
schools in the printing of tickets for 

school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
for use at games, entertainments, or in the 
cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable prices 


National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
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Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed More American Schools use the Apsco “GIANT” 
us ina position to know the par- Model—for pencils of various sizes—than any other 


ticular requirements for your sta ge. Pencil Sharpener. Its price is low—its life is long— 
its service 1s great. 


The “GIANT” has the same clean cutting, non-scrap- 
Write us for further information or ing UNDERCUT CUTTERS as all the other APSCO 
request call from our representative. Models—These are the favorites. 


CHICAGO—GIANT—DEXTER—DANDY 
MARVEL—JUNIOR—WIZARD 


Twin City Scenic Company | 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., Ask your Supply House or Stationer 


Catalog on Request 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 








ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


E| | 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE aes WISCONSIN 


\wheetes 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 


President Secretary No advance fee 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 





The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


3% Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 


in answer to direct calls from employers H. A. Mitchell 


“Senganes Comm eaee” The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
26th Year 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 


CLARK - BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 14 So. Carroll St. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
«« OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES -- 


For Professional Teacher Placement Service 
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The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 
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The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
36 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Rochester, New York 


Write for information 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., Seeedioeeam. Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave. os Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Onl 
Reliab able Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. , 






Proprietor 













Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 


Madison, Wis. Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 





A. P. JACKS ON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 










Our catalog gives in 
| graphic detail the com- 
i plete story of all that 
/ is best and most ad- 
H vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
request. 



















WA 


OF 
STEEL FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Office, 1560 Broadway 


© 








Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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SLL 
_ ie You Receive Full — 
Z Value When You | 
:* = Buy 2 
AiO hd | : : 
: g = MADE OF = 
: Sterling and Defiance | 
= All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 2 
DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS z= — —_— 2 
cman canna _ THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE | 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS E Sold by dealers everywhere z 
| _ 1 ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “ea _ 
for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, E “meen ames ae 2 
auditoriums E s 
Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 2 ANNIN & CO. 2 
will be mailed om request = Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK = 
= The Largest Flag House in the World = 
NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS = FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use = 
340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY = more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE = 
= buntings than all other brands combined. = 
FU 
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— 
Letterheads and Envelopes 


The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond 
125 of Each in Box 


$5 00 POSTPAID 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 
Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Announcing 





Two New BRUCE Publications 
just off the press 


—_—____—____¢9— 


A Self-Rating Scale 


for Supervisors, Supervisory-Principals, 
and Helping-Teachers 


by Edwin J. Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


CONSIDERATION of the general field of 

supervision, providing a periodical check-up 

for the supervisor and teacher. It covers the aims, 

personal and social qualities, methods, principles, 

classroom management, teachers’ meetings, gen- 

eral procedure, and many other important phases 
of the supervisor’s work. 

There are two parts to the Scale. The first part, 
“Personal and Social Qualities,” is divided into ten 
divisions, each division subdivided into five parts. 
The material covers everything from questions on 
personal habits of dress and cleanliness to ques- 
tions on personal and professional ideals. 


The second part, “Methods and Principles,” con- 
tains nine major divisions with an average of five 
subdivisions under each heading. Questions are 
asked relative to the procedure and the aim of su- 
pervision, recognition of efficient work, encourage- 
ment of outside activities, and promotion of good 
school management. 

A Manual of Directions accompanies the Scale. 
This gives complete information as to the purpose 
of the test, scoring; and interpretation of the 
scores. The Scale is sold in sets; one Manual of 
Directions and four scales to each set. Price per 
set, 25 cents. 





a new edition of 


Corneille’s Polyeucte 


by W. P. Graham, M.A., Professor of Romanic Languages 
University of Virginia 


ORNEILLE’S most famous drama—the trag- 

edy of an Armenian nobleman, his conversion 
to Christianity, and his subsequent martyrdom— 
is here presented in a new, direct-method edition 
that is excellent for supplementary reading in ad- 
vanced French classes. It is introduced by the 
editor’s preface, which is a complete analysis of 
Corneille and his work, with special emphasis on 
Polyeucte. It is also prefaced by the discussion of 
Polyeucte’s martyrdom, the Hxamen, and Cor- 
neille’s dedication to the queen which usually ac- 
company the text. 


Thirty-three French figures of speech follow the 
text, and almost 2,000 explanatory notes clarify 
difficult and unfamiliar passages. Two vocabu- 
laries, one in French and one in French and 
English, are also included. 


Give your French students the opportunity to 
read Corneille. They will appreciate and under- 
stand his grandeur of expression as presented by 
Mr. Graham. The explanatory material in this edi- 
tion is clear, concise, and complete. It will bring 
Corneille into your French classes, and his literary 
perfection will leave a lasting impression. 


Cloth, 205 pages, 434 by 6°, inches. Price, 96 cents. 


These splendid additions to the Bruce List are being sent on approval. 
If you will send us your name and address, we shall be pleased to 
send you copies on ten days’ approval. Address: Dept. A.S.B.J. 4. 


a 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
50 Church St. 


Chicago, IIl. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 





April, 1929 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Shade Service Bureau, The 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody soos 

Rowles Co., E. W: 

Standard Mtg. ) 

Steel Furniture Company 

AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steeel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


BRONZE WORK—ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ORNAMENTAL 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
oe Manufacturing Co., The 
Y. Silicate ~ Slate Co. 
ee. Co., E. 
Weber Costello Sisigene 


BUSSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
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"DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Maple City Stamping Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabouy Seating Co. 
Kowles Uo., EB. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laburavwries, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Kange Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., lnc. 


CRAYONS 
Amercian Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


CULVERTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, ‘The 
DESKS—OF FICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional Suppy Co., Inc. 
Kowles Co., E. W. A. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Van Range Co., John 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


DOOR CHECKS 
Sargent & Company 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


DRAINS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. k 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer a, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page ence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iren Works 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


FILM LIBRARY 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Durafiex Co., The 


FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Stee! Furniture Co 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 

FURNITURE BRACES 
Witliff Furniture Brace Co. 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
GLOBES 


Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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INCINERATORS 
Yard-Boy Incinerator Company 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 


LABORATORY Tr 
Knott Apparatus Co., 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
a a a Soni te 
Columbia ool Supply Compa: 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company _— 
Kimball Company, W. ow. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc, 
Holophane Glass Company 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 


All-Steel-Equip Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 


LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry School Films, Inc. 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Hohner, Inc., M 


PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
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Approved by School Faculties for 


Maintaining Hygienic W ashrooms 


NIBROC Towels are used in schools and colleges throughout the United States. 
They were chosen in preference to other towels, because NIBROCS are absolutely 
pure, free from lint, more absorbent and economical. One NIBROC will dry the wet- 
test pair of hands. NIBROCS encourage children to wash their hands often, thus 
promoting better health. Faculties approve NIBROCS, served individually from at- 
tractive white enameled, key-locked, steel cabinets which are loaned, free of charge, 
to users. Ask your supply house for NIBROCS today, or write the manufacturers 
direct, giving the name of your supply house. 


Gencrous Sample Package on Request 







CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA 


FOUNDED "852 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PERFORATED PIPE 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company, The 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narrragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
Pqniee 

. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 

Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A. Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell Company 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

RADIOS 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Company 
Radio Corp of America 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemica! Corp. 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 

SEWING MACHINES 
White Sewing Machine Co. 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Ward-Stilson Co., The 
Weiss & Sons, I. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Sanymetal Products Company 

STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


(Continued from Page 177) 


STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Con.pany 


STOOLS—STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Compan» 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


TABLETS—BRONZE 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
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Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
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Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM PUMPS 
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Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 
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Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
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Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E, H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
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American Crayon Company 
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Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 


Everything required In or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firma 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co. 

North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
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Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 


WINDOW SHADES 


Athey Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Shade Service Bureau 


WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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MR. DUFFIELD APPOINTED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER OF YAWMAN & ERBE 
MFG. COMPANY 

Mr. D. W. Duffield, who has been in the school 
service department of the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 
Company, has been made advertising manager of 
the firm. The promotion represents the firm’s ree- 
ognition of the splendid work which Mr. Duffield 
has been doing in the school field. 


BERGER COMPANY ACQUIRES VAN DORN 
IRON WORKS 

The Berger Mfg. Company of Canton, Ohio, has 
recently acquired the Metal-Furniture Division of 
the Van Dorn Iron Works of Cleveland. The Berger 
Company has acquired all of the metal furniture 
machinery, tools, and inventory in process, as well 
as all of the agency contracts. The acquisition of 
the Van Dorn line, with its equipment and sales 
organization, will strengthen the Berger Company’s 
position in the trade, and will enable the firm to 
effect very material economies in manufacturing 
and administration. 

The Van Dorn Company has a complete line of 
metal furniture and is a large manufacturer of 
metal lath, metal culverts, and other fabricated 
metal products, totaling in all about 4,000 items. 


ANNOUNCE NEW TITAN LAUNDRY 
WASHER 

The Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of Chicago, 
Ill., has issued an illustrated circular describing 
its Titan washing machinery for use in schools and 
institutions. The Titan is a monel metal washer, 
with a cylinder 44 in. in size, vacuum circulation, 
outlet valve, roller bearings, two-way inching, and 
full safety features. 

The Troy Laundry Machinery Company will be 
glad to send complete information and prices to 
any school official who will write to them at 2231 
South Parkway, Chicago, III. 


NEW TOGAN CATALOG OF SCHOOLHOUSES 
The Togan-Stiles, Inc., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has just issued a new catalog devoted to the con- 
struction of factory-built schools and gymnasiums. 
Togan schools are built complete in the factory 
and shipped to schools in sections of practical size. 
The schools are built for permanent use and permit 
of quick erection which affords immediate relief 
from overcrowded classrooms and _ contingencies 
resulting from fire losses and other reasons. 

The catalog describes and illustrates one-room, 
two-room, three-room, and four-room schools, and 
includes complete specifications for the construction 
of the buildings. 

Complete information concerning the Togan-Stiles 
schools may be obtained by writing to the Togan- 
Stiles Company at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A NEW SCHOOL PROJECTOR 
A new 16 mm. projector has recently been an- 
nounced by the Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
Ill., to meet the requirements of educational institu- 
tions. The machine which is known as Filmo 57-E 








BELL AND HOWELL 
SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


school projector, is similar to the Filmo projectors 
used extensively by home movie makers and by 
industrial concerns. It differs largely in the techni- 
cal details which provide for a maximum of illum- 
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inating power ‘and picture quality with a minimum 
of operations required for its use. 

The projector is equipped with a 250-watt, 5- 
ampere lamp, a 45-50 light condenser, a perforated- 
sereen safety shutter, which permits prolonged pro- 
jection of a single picture or frame, without en- 
dangering the film, and a geared crank for speedy 
rewinding of the film after projection. 

Other standard Filmo features which are in- 
corporated in this model are: A nine to one shutter 
which produces brilliant, flickerless pictures, a 
perfected lubricating system insuring long service, 
a reversing lever for running the film backward, an 
extra belt for automatic rewinding, and provision 
for interchangeability of the projection lenses. 

Thousands of films suitable for instruction pur- 
poses ‘may be had in the 16 mm. size and the 
number of such films is rapidly increasing. Schools 
which appreciate the greater ease, economy, and 
safety of 16 mm. film, have equipped their visual 
education departments with suitable projectors. 

Descriptive literature and prices may be obtained 
by an inquiry addressed to the Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, Il. 


NEW CLOW CATALOG OF PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


The new Clow Catalog No. 50, the latest edition 
of the James B. Clow plumbing fixtures is an 
interesting and useful reference book of informa- 
tion on sanitary fixtures and apparatus for school 
buildings. 


The catalog contains 410 pages devoted to the 
description and illustration of a complete line of 
sanitary fixtures, including toilets, urinals, lavato- 
ries, shower baths, and drinking fountains. The 
first section devoted to school toilets lists the old 
standard Clow-Madden automatic syphon-jet water 
closet used so successfully in many schools, the 
Clow Durie and Baltic designed with low seats 
adapted for small pupils, the well-known wall types 
making it easy for cleaning, the Clow patented 
ventilator type permitting the easy repair of parts 
and adequate ventilation, a line of low-seat toilets, 
and a number of special types, showing wall and 
floor toilets, both with and without boxes. There 
is also shown a line of marble, steel, and galvanized 
closet partitions, together with a complete line of 
repair parts for school-toilet repairwork. 

The section devoted to school urinals shows a 
complete line of porcelain, adamantose, and slate 
stalls, with typical plans for installation. 


The third section contains a full line of wash- 
basins in porcelain and adamantose, in the pedestal, 
oval, and square wall-type, the Paragon type with 
integral back, and various types of corner and wall 
basins with integral backs, together with a special 
battery line of Gary type basins, in both the wall 
and open-battery type. 

A fourth section shows a complete line of shower- 
bath equipment, including showers, shower stalls, 
and a complete line of parts. 

A fifth section is devoted to drinking fountains 
in marble, terra cotta, adamantose, and cast iron, 
in the pedestal, wall, and range type. There are 
also shown a complete line of sinks and slop sinks, 
in a variety of styles and material, suitable for 
school use. 

The book is beautifully printed on a fine quality 
of paper and is bound in brown DuPont Fabrikoid 
leather. It is a handsome example of catalog print- 
ing, and a complete reference book on sanitary 
fixtures for the architect and school official. 
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Complete information on the Clow line of sani- 
tary equipment may be obtained by writing to the 
James B. Clow Company at 201 North Talman 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ISSUE BOOK ON CLEANING METHODS 
FOR SCHOOLS 

The need for cleanliness in public schools is 
considered as important in the school life of today 
as is mental training and recreation. A new stand- 
ard of cleanliness has been introduced with the 
advent of central cleaning systems. 

The Spencer Turbine Company of Hartford, 
Conn., has just issued an interesting illustrated 
booklet of 24 pages describing the installation and 
use of the Spencer cleaning system in_ schools. 
Numerous tests have proved that the Spencer 
system removes from 25 to 50 per cent more dirt 
in pounds under similar conditions than other 
methods. The Spencer system makes it possible to 
cover all surfaces better than with the brush, and 
to do it in a minimum of time. The Spencer system 
is quiet, does not spread dust, and permits the 
janitor to clean rooms while still occupied by the 
teacher and pupils. The Spencer tools are easily 
moved from room to room so that the janitor may 
employ his odd moments in cleaning various 
corners at his convenience. 

The booklet contains a typical layout and plan 
for a vacuum cleaning installation, which will be 
useful for the school architect, building engineer, 
and school official in the installation of vacuum 
cleaning systems in schools. 

School authorities and architects may obtain 
complete information by writing to the Spencer 
Turbine Company at Hartford, Conn. 

NEW DONOVAN AWNING-TYPE STEEL 

WINDOW 

An improvement in the Donovan awning-type of 
steel window, which has met the hearty approval 
of architects and school authorities throughout the 
country, has been announced by the Truscon Steel 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturers of a 
variety of steel windows for school buildings. 





A CLOSE-UP OF THE NEW DONOVAN WINDOW, 
SHOWING HOW THEY MAY BE 
COMPLETELY SHADED 

The new Donovan school window is light and so 
simply constructed that a child can operate the 
two or three sashes composing the unit. The lower 
sash may be swung outward, and is capable of 
deflecting sun-glare, or drafts, and of admitting the 
maximum amount of light with any amount of 
fresh air. Where it is desirable, the upper and 
lower sashes may be operated independently, by 
simply releasing a small clutch on the top rail 
of the lower sash. 





LINCOLN SCHOOL, LINCOLN, ILL., EQUIPPED WITH 
THE NEW DONOVAN WINDOWS 

The window is constructed of steel channel 
sections, welded together, and is provided with 
a special mechanism for affording flexibility of 
control. Protection against the weather is afforded 
by means of double contact and wide overlapping 
of sections all around. Cleaning of the sashes is 
quickly and easily accomplished, and the use of 
awnings is obviated through the use of shades 
attached directly to the sashes. 

The price of the new window is so low that it 
is within the reach of any school, large or small. 
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COMMERCE 


ERVING both the village storekeeper | 
S and the merchant prince—a durable, | 
dependable medium for recording details | 
of distribution—the Underwood Type- | 
writer is the World's Standard in speed- 
ing commerce through the traffic lanes of 
the earth. @No matter what your type- 
writer needs may be, there is an Under- 
wood that will satisfactorily meet your 
requirements. (Ask our nearest repre- 
sentative to demonstrate the Underwood 
> —the Machine that Speeds the World's 
| Business 


UNDERWOOD 


| TheMachine You Will Eventually Buy 


** SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE: 
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An anachronism is a thing a man puts in writ- 
ing in the past, before it has taken place in the 
future. 

Cereals are films shown at the movies, and which 
last fifteen weeks. 

Quadrupeds has no singular, you cannot have 
a horse with one leg. 

Q. Explain “mortgage.” A. When people do not 
wish their deceased relatives to be buried, they 
send them to a mortuary to have their remains 
mortgaged. 

If the air contains more than 100 per cent carbolic 
acid it is very injurious to health. 

Geometry teaches us to bisex angels. 

The difference between air and water, is that 
air can be made wetter, but water cannot. 

A line in geometry is what you draw and do not 
see. 

Two straight lines cannot inclose a space unless 
they are crooked. 

A circle is a round straight line with a hole in 
the middle. 

Lumbago is a mineral used for making pencils. 

A skeleton is a man with his inside out, and 
his outside off. 

The inhabitants of Moscow are called Mosquitoes. 

Black clouds are formed by the evaporation of 
dirty water. 

If 20 feet of an iceberg is above water, the rest 
is below. 

An Equator is a difficult thing in algebra. 

The earth makes a resolution every 24 hours. 

The second kind of lakes are those of damned 
rivers. 

The three states of water are high water, low 
water, and breakwater. 

A meridian is the place where they keep the 
time. 

The inhabitants of Paris are called Parisites. 

There is a great deal of nothing in the center 
of Australia. 

The earth is round and flattened at the corners. 

A consonant is a large piece of land surrounded 
by water. ; 
“An autobiography is the life of an animal written 
after it is dead as a moral. 

Q. What is the last letter of the English alpha- 
bet ?— A. Yours truly (a Japanese pupil). 

~ —Collected by H. Ainsworth 
Waste of Energy 

To a backward pupil the teacher said: 

“If you never learn to write, how will you be 
able to carry on correspondence when you grow 
up?” 

“I won’t have to do any writing,” the boy re- 
plied, cheerfully, “because all of my folks live 
right in town.”—Youngstown Telegram. 

Good Reason 

The schoolmaster wrote on the back of the boy’s 
monthly report: “A good worker, but talks too 
much.” The father signed the report and wrote 
under the remarks of the schoolmaster: “You 
should meet his mother.” 

Teacher: “What does the prefix ‘mag’ mean?” 

Boy: “Big.” 

Teacher: ‘Give me a word containing this pre- 
fix and use it in a sentence?” 

Boy: “I like magpies!” 

In the Geography Class 

First Stude: “Tom is certainly dumb. He 
thinks Hindenburg is a town in Austria.” 

Second Stude: “I should say he is! But, what 
country is it in?” 

Was He Right? 

A small boy slapped a little girl and the teacher 
rebuked him. 

“John,” she said, “no gentleman would strike a 
lady.” 

John’s reply was immediate: “Well, I guess no 
lady would stick out her tongue at a gentleman.” 

Wasted Energy 

Professor—-Can you give me an example of wasted 
energy? 

Freshman—Yes, sir; telling a hair-raising story 
to a bald-headed man.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Degrees 
A young man at college named Freeze 
Weighted down by M.A.’s and A.B.’s 
Collapsed from the strain. 
Said his doctor. “’Tis plain 
You are killing yourself by degrees.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
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The Children Do It All 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, formerly superintendent 
of the Los Angeles city schools, holds that some 
teachers do not appreciate how much work is done 
by the superintendent of a school system. They 
remind her of a small boy who asked his father: 
“Dad, do teachers get paid?” 

“Certainly,” said the father, “why shouldn't 
they?” 

“Well.” said the boy, “I don’t see why they do— 
the children must do all the work!” 

The Proposal 

He had proposed to her, as is still the custom 
with some people, and her answer had been “No, 
NO!” Can you imagine, then, why he crushed her 
exultantly to his manly breast and then rushed 
off to buy the license? Well, it’s very simple: 
They were both English teachers and so knew very 
well that two negatives make an _ aflirmative.— 
Georgia Yellow Jacket. 

Most Suitable 

Headmaster: “Oh, and would you like your son 
to learn the dead languages?” 

Mr. Barmy: “Certainly. He’s going to be an 
undertaker.” 

An absent-minded professor was deep in his work 
when his wife called to him. “Quick father, the 
baby drank all the ink in the bottle. What shall 
we do?” 

“Oh, just write with a lead pencil.” was his 
reply. 

Obviously 

“Why was the period between A. D. 500 and 
A. D. 1200 known as the dark Ages?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Because those were the days of knights,” re- 
plied a bright child. 

A professor, coming to one of his classes a little 
late, found a most uncomplimentary caricature of 
himself drawn on the board. Turning to the stu- 
dent nearest him, he angrily inquired: — 

“Do you know who is responsible for that atroe- 
ity tT 

“No, sir. I don’t,” replied the student, “but I 
strongly suspect his parents.” 

Often Overlooked 

The lesson was about “Jonah,” and the teacher 
wished to emphasize the fact that Jonah’s dis- 
obedience caused discomfort to all on the ship. 

“Jonah suffered for his disobedience, but who 
else had to suffer because the prophet sinned?” he 
asked. 

“Please, sir, the whale,” replied one boy.—Man- 
chester Guardian, 

Also Marks 

Visitor: “Johnny, do you get good marks at 
school ?” 

Johnny: “Yes, but I can’t show them!” 

Newton’s Theory 

Teacher—What great law is Newton credited 
with discovering ? 

The Class (in unison)—The bigger they are the 
harder they fall—Carnegie Puppet. 





| - RAN Paice. 
Professor: “And what’s the steak like to-day?” 
Butcher: “Tender as a woman’s ’eart, sir.” 
Professor: “Ah, in that case I think I’ll have 
half a pound of sausages.”—Punch. 
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Commercial College Student (who has proposed 
and been accepted): “Goodnight, dear. Directly 
I reach home I'll write you a letter confirming our 
conversation of this evening.” 


Those Old Ragged Schoolbooks of Mine 
On a library shelf, pushed away by themselves, 
Are some volumes, thin, dusty, and old, 
Which are kept half concealed, for they’re not 
there for show, 
And in markets would long stand unsold; 
They have been there for years, seldom opened 
or read, 
With leaves tied together with twine, 
And seem to have outlived all honor and worth, 
Those old ragged schoolbooks of mine. 


Time was when they answered their purpose full 
well, 
They met the demands of the day, 
Chey fed the ambition of faltering youth 
And turned some stray thoughts the right way; 
They were arbiters often in schoolboy disputes, 
And cited was many a line, 
As we proved the world better or worse by such 
means . 
As those old ragged schoolbooks of mine. 


Each page was immaculate when it was new, 
But pencils and pens were at hand 

And amateur artists imprinted designs 
Original far more than grand; 

Ané scribblings from mid-leaf to cover disclosed 
tow nonsense and sense could combine 

To form freakish mixtures of maxims and rules 
In those old ragged schoolbooks of mine. 


Many names, here and there, in those books may 
be found 
Which also on tombstones appear, 
And memory brings back a face or a voice 
Which forces a smile or a tear; 
And back through a vista of commonplace years, 
From the slopes of life’s gentle decline 
The past seems more sacred when viewed through 
the aid 
Of those old ragged schoolbooks of mine. 


When Schoolmasters Advertised 

Schoolmasters did not always hold to the high 
professional ethics which they are now expected 
to observe in all their actions and public relations. 
The following advertisement was published in an 
English newspaper of the Eighteenth Century by 
one Roger Giles who certainly was a man of parts. 

ROGER GILES 
Surgink Parish Clark and Schulemaster Groser 
and Hundertaker 

Respectably informs ladys and gentlemans that 
he drors teef without waiting a minit, applies laches 
every hour, blisters on the lowest tarms, and vizicks 
for a penny a peace. He sells Godsfathers kordales, 
kuts korns, bunyons, docters hosses, clips donkies 
wance a month, and undertakes to look after everv- 
body’s nayles by the ear. Joesharps, penny wissels, 
brass kanelsticks, fryin’ pans, and other moosical 
histruments hat greatly reydooced figers. Young 
ladies and gentlement larnes their grammur, and 
langeudge in the purtiest mannar, also grate care 
taken off their morrels and spelling. Also zarm 
singing, tayching base vial, and all other sorts of 
fancy work, squadrils, poker, weazels, and all coun- 
try dances tort at home and abroad, at perfeksun. 
Perfumery and snuff in all its branches. As times 
is cruel bad I beg to tell ee that i has just beginned 
to sell all sorts of stashonery, ware, cox, hens, vouls, 
pigs, and all other kind of poultry, blackin-brishes, 
herrings, coles, scrubbin-brishes, traykel, and god- 
ley bukes and bibles, mise-traps, brisk-dist, whisker 
seeds, morrel pokkerankechers, and all sorts of 
swatemaits including taters, sassages, and other 
garden stuff, bakky, zizars, lamp oyle, tay kittles, 
and other intoxzikating likkers, a dale of fruit, 
hats, zongs, hair oyle, pattins, bukkits, grindin’ 
stones and other aitables, korne and bunyon zalve, 
and all hardware, I aslaid in a large assortment of 
trype, dogs mate, lolipops, ginger beer, matches, and 
other pikkles, such as hepson salts, hoysters, Winser 
sope, anzetrar—Old rags bort and sold here and 
nowhere else, new laid eggs by me Roger Giles; 
zinging burdes keeped, such as howles, donkies, pay- 
kox, lobsters, crickets, also a stock of celebrated 
brayder. 

P. S.—I tayches geography, ritmitmetic, cow- 
sticks, jimnastics, and other chynees tricks. 

His Great Sacrifice 

The teacher had explained to the class that by 
making some little sacrifice at home, they might 
be able to contribute a small sum for some poor 
children. When she had finished she asked Little 
Mary what she would do without a time. 

“Teacher, I’ll do without sugar and candy.” 

“That’s noble of vou, Mary. Johnny Bates, what 
will you deprive yourself of?” 

Johnny got on his feet, but thought for a moment. 
“Please, teacher, I’ll do without soap.” 
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“Typewriter classes taught in the same room with classes in 4 





accountancy and shorthand without disturbance.” 
Stencil cutting and carbon work improved 100Q. 
“A more thorough typewriting course taught easier and quicker.”’ 


“An improvement for pupil and teacher alike.” 


These area few of many testimonials received from schools } 
{ who use REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS. 


Operating without sound, with effortless action, fast and accu- 
rate, the REMINGTON NOISELESS is the new machine of 


business. It should be in every school where pride is taken in 





a 


up-to-date equipment. Demonstration arranged without obli- 


gation. Call the Remington Rand man .. . today. 
Remington Typewriter “Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nw ah. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAT 
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We believe the new Marblmetal 
hardware is the finest ever put on 
toilet partitions. The new Marbl- 
metal hinge has been operated by 
a testing device to equal ten years’ 
service without perceptible wear 
and it is safe to say that our hinges 
will last a lifetime. All Marbl- 
metal hardware is chromium 
plated. Ask to see a sample of 
this wonderful new partition. 


for the Finest Buildings 


y 


ae 
Send for folder 


which illustrates 
and describes 
Marblmetal and 
cov ains complete 
Shecifications. 


A Toilet Partition 


es is a toilet partition that in design, construction, 
equipment and appearance immediately disassociates itself 
from the crowd. There is nothing that compares with Marbl- 
metal. It has no equal. 


The panel is 34" thick insulated with a special material. A knuckle- 
baad sounds like marble. Instead of a monotonous flat surface 
there is a continuous 214" stile around doors and panels givin 
just the right contrast for beauty. The stile is innestoched wit 
outside sheets, re-inforced at each corner, solidly welded across 
the mitre, ground down and filled. 


What a toilet partition Marblmetal is! Beautiful, durable, easy to 
ae clean. Will not absorb odors. A quality product in every de- 
tail but quantity production makes the price surprisingly attractive. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


cA Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
905 Wayside Road «++ Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


A letter from 


the purchasing agent of the 
Milwaukee Public Library 


N F. BRADY writes: ‘We finally ‘fell for’ 
trying folded toilet paper other than Onli- 
won on the basis of lower first cost. Never again. 
Not only did we substantiate all your claims but 
also the test that we made in 1922, which showed 
a saving of the difference between 478 2000-sheet 
rolls and 338 packages of 1000-sheet Onliwon. 
By buying A. P. W. Onliwon we found we could 
show an additional saving. This is due in part 
to the fact that many of our people have been 
with us for years and, like the writer, believe 
that the better the sheet the less expensive it is.”’ 

Onliwon can materially reduce the toilet paper 
item in your budget. 

Onliwon tissue is approved by physicians be- 
cause it is smooth, efficient and strong. This efh- 
ciency is not only an important health factor 


it is further assurance of economy. 
What the unique Onliwon cabinets mean 


A. P. W. Onliwon cabinets are designed to dis- 
pense two sheets, only, at a time. They wor‘. 
Rolls or ordinary flat sheets are illogical for your 
purpose. They encourage waste; they are often 
carricd away even before they are put into the 


fixture. Onliwon cabinets save labor because they 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONLIWON 


TOILET PAPER AND 
PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 





Onliwon toilet paper cabinet in solid white porcelain. 
Nickel silver door with lock to prevent theft of paper. 
are quickly, readily filled. The indicator shows 
contents at a glance. 
Inferior service, often put up with on the basis 
of ‘‘cost,’’ records show is invariably more ex- 
pensive. Let us give you further information as ap- 


plied to your specific field. Just mail the coupon. 


Please mail this coupon 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. YT. 


We are interested in the story of Onliwon Toilet Paper. Without obliga- 


tion to us, send us further data. 
Name 
Address 


City 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 
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More Light Area... Perfect Ventilation ...Eeonon 


School Architects were among the first to recognize 
f the superior advantages of AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 
They have consistently specified them as a STANDARD. 









1yV. 


pyle PS 


Showing AusTRAL WINDOWS 
installed in a Kindergarten. 
Despite the fact that these 
windows appear to be closed, 
they are open from 12 to 15 
inches at the center. 


101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 






The openings at the center 
of the AUsTRAL WINDOWs de- 
flect the incoming air up in- 
to the center of the room, 
giving perfect ventilation 
with no danger of draft. 





